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PREFACE 


Tue individual would be rash indeed who could 
hope to add anything conspicuously new to the 
great and ever-increasing mass of Pauline exe- 
gesis, the result of the industry and devotion 
of many different ages and schools of thought 
from the second century to the twentieth. But 
the present book has been undertaken for a class 
of thinkers and readers who are not so widely 
catered for as might be—those, namely, to whom 
the writings of the great Apostle have been shelved 
as no longer in keeping with the liberal thought 
of to-day. St Paul for many thinkers is as 
obsolete as Tertullian or Calvin. He speaks a 
language no longer understanded of the modern 
mind, which is growing steadily in the belief 
that it is too rational on the one hand, and too 
mystical on the other, to find satisfaction in the 
religion of its birth. 

It is because the great documents of that 
religion have a deathless message for men at all 
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stages of growth, albeit a message that requires 
continual restatement in terms of each particular 
age, that I have deemed it worth while to en- 
deavour to revive interest among those I have 
just named in the teachings of a great but 
neglected personality. I have attempted to pre- 
sent the Apostle in a somewhat new light—as a 
philosopher who develops a remarkable scheme 
of spiritual thought from one or two very simple 
and self-evident principles. What these principles 
are I have set forth with as much clearness as lies 
in my power. I have avoided all temptation to 
trench on other aspects of the Apostle’s truth 
than those which have seemed fundamental to 
his general teaching. In this book he is not so 
much an apostle as a thinker who is able to 
lead the mind into regions beyond the scope of 
the ordinary reasoning faculty, and to open up 
vistas of Being which the modernist, with all 
his knowledge, can ill afford to ignore. 

The following chapters, though each contri- 
buting to a progressive unfoldment of the main 
idea, are so arranged as to form separate and 
independent studies of the subjects which they 
announce. That they are studies only, and not 
complete expositions, is shown by the fact that 
to each is devoted a chapter instead, as might 
well be, of an entire volume. The whole essay, 
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indeed, can claim to be little more than a series 
of notes for a more extended work. It is a 
brief statement, rather than a complete demon- 
stration, of the great principle which is at once 
the substance and the interpretation of Pauline 
doctrine. But if the present outline should 
serve as suggestions for a new departure in 
Pauline study that shall have fertile results in 
abler hands than mine, it will be none the less 
useful for being incomplete. 
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FOREWORD 


Tue following chapters offer a suggestion in out- 
line of what to the writer is the pivotal teaching 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. One of the 
reasons why St Paul is often laid aside in favour 
of more systematic but less spiritually illuminated 
writers possibly lies in the difficulty of discovering 
within the mazes of his somewhat involved argu- 
ment the feature that shall serve as clue to the 
whole. ‘This essay is an effort to weave the rich 
profusion of spiritual thought in the Epistles into 
a harmony of more or less orderly teaching. But 
a difficulty of no small weight presents itself at 
the very outset. We find ourselves confronted 
with a terminology that is left undefined ; or, to 
be more accurate, with a terminology whose 
definition is taken as given. To select one 
illustration among many of this ambiguity :— 
The Apostle has a Gospel which is the burden 
of all his epistolary efforts, and once only—in the 
letter to the Romans—does he undertake to define 
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it in a phrase. His Gospel is the “ power of God 
unto salvation,”! and reveals a “rightness of 
God, out of faith into faith,”? as the original 
has it,—a condition, that is, of which faith is the 
basis, the means, and the end. To reach the 
heart of this definition, indeed, is to possess our- 
selves of the clue to the whole Epistle, for what 
follows is largely an elaboration of this, the great 
text of the treatise. The Gospel is twofold ; it 
is the revelation of a process and an end. The 
end is a state of Being defined as the “‘ Rightness 
of God”; the process is the workings of a power 
termed throughout the Epistles the power of 
faith. Faith is not only the condition under 
which the Gospel is received; it is also of the 
very essence of the Gospel itself ; the alpha and 
omega, the basis, substance, middle, and end of 
the “good news” is nothing less than this new 
and mysterious principle, the power of “ faith.” 
But rightness and faith, which are integrals of 
St Paul’s definition of the Gospel, require them- 
selves to be defined. We shall, however, search 
in vain for anything approaching precision and 
invariability in the Apostle’s use of these and 
similar terms. As Professor Jowett well says: 
“In using the same words with St Paul, we may 
not be using them in precisely the same sense. 


1 Rom. i. 16. 2 Rom. 1. 17, éx wiorews cis lorw. 
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Nay, the very exactness with which we apply 
them, the result of the definitions, oppositions, 
associations, of ages of controversy, is of itself a 
difference of meaning. The mere lapse of time 
tends to make the similarity deceitful.” And 
again: “*A well-known difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of the epistles is the seemingly uncertain 
use of dxaooivy, adjOea, ayarn, tiots, dd€a, etc., 
words apparently the most simple, and yet taking 
sometimes in the same passage different shades 
and colours of meaning. Sometimes they are 
attributes of God, in other passages qualities in 
man ; here realities, there mere ideas ; sometimes 
active, sometimes passive. In the technical 
language of German philosophy, they are objective 
and subjective at once.”’* 

The result of this complete lack of fixity of 
terms in the Pauline writings is that expressions 
such as “faith,” “grace,” “gospel,” “ righteous- 
ness,” and the like, have meant, and will continue 
to mean, dissimilar things to dissimilar com- 
mentators. It is true that the subject-matter of 
the epistles does not readily lend itself to stereo- 
typed formule. Faith, for example, cannot be 
unfolded in half a line of definition, neither is it 
possible to limit the connotation of righteousness 
to a page, or even a chapter, of definite exposition. 

1 Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. p. 92. 


—— 
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No teaching that is truly @éorvevoros — God- 
breathed — can be confined to the particular in- 
terpretation that was uppermost in the mind of 
the writer at the time at which it was given, for 
its full meaning will be as inexhaustible as the 
Spirit whence it came. This is generally admitted ; 
therefore the commentator who is able to bring 
to his biblical scholarship the additional help of 
intuitive insight will have a comparatively free 
rein. At the same time he will be faced with the 
difficulty of having to appeal to ambiguous 
language in his endeavour to ascertain, not only 
what certain expressions must have meant to St 
Paul, and those to whom he wrote, but what 
they may legitimately mean to us who approach 
them from the more matured standpoint of two 
thousand years of Christian influence, and three- 
quarters of a century of modern thought. 

Not only is the Apostle’s language obscure and 
inexact in many particulars, but the student who 
comes to the Epistles with a fresh mind is almost 
bewildered at first by the total absence in them 
of explanatory or exegetical matter, the writer’s 
method, if indeed he has a method, being to con- 
dense and capture a high, indefinable atmosphere 
in symbolic phrases borrowed to.a great extent 
from the technique of older Mystery cults. But it 
is plain, above all, that a writer of letters who 
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writes, not for posterity, but for a few already 
familiar with his detailed utterances, would be the 
last person to consent to the setting up of neces- 
sarily informal documents as authoritative exposi- 
tions of his Gospel in its entirety. Therefore, in 
our present attempt to construct the fuller meaning 
of St Paul from the skeleton of thought contained 
in his Epistles, we shall keep in view the fact, so 
often ignored by students of Pauline exegesis, that 
we have to deal, not with a systematised philo- 
sophy, but with an incomplete substitute for the 
spoken word of a great preacher and teacher. 

And this is not our main difficulty. We have 
also to remember that religions, like nations and 
individuals, have a definite ancestry, a sympathetic 
acquaintance with which is one of the great pre- 
requisites of success in the study of the main 
subject. And to complicate the problem further, 
we must take note that the Christianity of St Paul 
had not one line of ancestry, but many. It is 
indeed a subject involving the whole history of 
primitive thought, and the magnificent work that 
has been done upon it by students in recent time 
has greatly helped to develop that sense of syn- 
cretism and synthetism which is the peculiar pro- 
duct of the science of comparative religion in our 
own day—the sense that no one religion can be 
adequately interpreted and understood until all 
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religions are passed in some degree under sym- 
pathetic review. ‘“ How knows he Christianity 
who only Christianity knows?” is a question of 
increasing importance to students who seek in 
their own faith for the inner things of life. There- 
fore, we feel it necessary to emphasise at the outset 
of this study our earnest recognition of the tre- 
mendous problems which are involved in the 
interpretation of even a single one of the pages of 
our national Scriptures. The delicate and difficult 
work of the historical specialist must always be 
kept in mind, even where the scope of a book, 
such as the present, is the more limited one of 
simple interpretation. For the roots of Pauline 
thought run deep into the soil of the ages: 
through the many mystic Jewish communities 
relating to the inner side of Pharisaism, to 
Babylon, Chaldea, and Persia, on the one hand ; 
and on the other, through the lines of contact 
between Egypt and Greece, to the direct Egyptian 
tradition in which we find many doctrines fully 
developed which might otherwise have seemed 
to belong exclusively to the domain of Christian 
dogmatics. Greece, indeed, was the connecting 
link between all the great lines of mystic thought 
in the ancient world. Egypt and the East had 
come to her in the days of Plato,! when the 
'G.R.S. Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, pp. 54-5. 
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Orphic and Pythagorean communities had im- 
ported a modified Orientalism into her own 
indigenous mystery tradition ; and in later days 
she had herself gone forth to the East, capturing 
thought with the capture of peoples. So we find 
in the course of time Oriental thinkers and mystics 
becoming Hellenised on Pythagorean and Platonic 
lines, and Greek thinkers becoming Orientalised 
under the influence of the innumerable religious 
communities dwelling in mystical, cosmopolitan 
Alexandria, as well as in Asia Minor, and other 
regions subject to Greece, and even in Greece 
herself. Of all people, the Jews, who were the 
great traders of the ancient world, and the most 
important settlers in Alexandria after its founda- 
tion, had the best opportunity of profiting by this 
universal interchange of religions, though a less 
exclusive race would have become still more 
largely modified by the thought of the great 
civilisation in which it had taken root. Still, it 
came about eventually that the mystic doctrines of 
all three lines of descent—Jewish, Greek, and 
Egyptian — with some conservative exceptions, 
gave and received ; individuals in the different 
communities, at all events, extended each other’s 
knowledge, and modified each other’s prejudices. 
At the time of the Christian era, Alexandria was 
the melting-pot of this heterogeneous admixture 
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of faiths and races, and the schools of the 
Alexandrian Rabbis, the Hlellenists, were the 
direct points of contact between Greek and Jewish 
lines of tradition. Of these brilliant lights of the 
Jewish faith, the best known is Philo, whom we 
find bringing out many points of contact between 
Rabbinical thought and Platonic philosophy ; he 
lays, at the same time, the foundations of 
Christian exegesis, and to a great extent of 
Christian dogmatics. 

Paganism and Christianity blend with softer 
edges than is commonly supposed. The Thera- 
peuts of whom Philo writes a.p. 25, who were 
claimed by Eusebius as the members of the first 
Alexandrian Christian Church, have now been 
proved by Mr Conybeare to be a Jewish 
mystery-cult, strongly tinged with sun-worship. 
Again, it is the Alexandrian school of Christian 
philosophy—a school whose direct evolution was 
from Greek thought—which laid the foundation 
of general Christian theology. The Greco- 
Egyptian Trismegistic writings, furthermore, were _ 
employed by the early Church Fathers in support 
of the main dogmas of Christianity, and were 
welcomed also later by the Humanists in the 
Revival of Learning as a valuable adjunct to the 
faith. Both parties appealed to a tradition that 
had never been called in question, in order to 
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show that they taught on main points what 
Hermes and other Pagan teachers had taught ;? 
their message was not fundamentally new, but 
was rather a providentially inspired attempt to 
purify and complete the old body of tradition, 
and to clothe it anew in forms better suited to 
the young civilisations which were then struggling 
in the womb of the early centuries. 

It is impossible to read the Trismegistic 
literature side by side with St Paul without 
becoming convinced that in the Epistles of the 
latter we have echoes of the Greco-Egyptian 
form of the Gnosis illuminated by Christian 
developments. It is evident that both the 
Apostle and he who is styled “ Hermes” are 
treating of the same deep mysteries, that they 
were dedicated to the same spiritual Gnosis. 
For whether under Greek, Egyptian, or Chris- 
tian forms, there can be but one Gnosis, one 
divine Science of the spiritual Mystery in man 
and nature,” and he is most truly Christian who 
will accord to Pagan systems that kinship with 


1 Vide Hermes, the Thrice-Greatest, by G. R. S. Mead, vol. i. 


4 2 It is enough to know that the mystery was hidden and yet 
revealed in the shadow-garments of Chaldean, Babylonian, 
Thracian, Magian, Phoenician, Hebrew, Egyptian, Phrygian, 
Thracian, and Greek mystery traditions. It was, in brief, 
fundamental in all such wisdom-shows, and necessarily so, for 
it was the Christ-Mystery.”—Of. cz¢., vol. i. p. 198, 
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his own faith which was so vehemently denied by 
the early zeal of adolescent Christianity. 

This close union of the Gnosis of different 
traditions is probably the cause of the difficulty 
we have noticed with regard to St Paul’s lack 
of clear definition. He uses words which were 
the common property of his spiritual ancestors, 
both he and the “ Thrice-greatest” employing 
what are apparently accepted Mystery terms. 
Both speak of the “Logos,” the ‘ Saviour,” the 
“Second Birth,” the ‘ Alone-Begotten,” the 
‘‘Pleroma,”. the “Gnosis,” the ‘ikomYoune 
“ Resurrection from the dead,’—in short, the 
vocabulary of St Paul is practically the vocabulary 
of the pre-Christian Hermetic treatises. Putting 
aside the now exploded explanation of plagiarism, 
anticipation, falsified dates, and the rest, there is 
no reason to suppose that common terms did not 
refer to common, or at least related, truths. So 
the disciples of Hermes may be linked in a 
common fellowship with the disciples of the 
Christ ; the old and new mutually interpret and 
complete one another. 

We may be permitted, then, to study St Paul 
with the idea in view that he is linking the Gnosis 
of an older day, and an outworn form, with the 
Gnosis of a new era, in association with a great, 
impelling Illumination. He may or may not 
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have been in conscious harmony with his pre- 
decessors in thought. On the one hand we have 
his confession of indebtedness to the Greek and 
the Barbarian ;+ but on the other hand there are 
not a few passages which seem to indicate that, 
like most great reformers, he was inclined to be 
unfair to that which had gone before him. His 
methods, at all events, are radically opposed 
to the Mystery-teachings of the past; secrecy is 
now exchanged for propaganda, and the highest 
spiritual truths are thrown open to all who can 
receive them. 


1 Rom. i. 14. 
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THE 
GOSPEL OF RIGHTNESS 


CHAPTER I 
THE GREAT PAULINE PRINCIPLE 


Tue Apostle’s Gospel of Rightness is par excellence 
the Gospel of Christhood—the Christhood mani- 
fested by his Master, and to be ultimately realised 
by all who tread in His way. This is the Pauline 
message in a word. Christhood is the great and 
all-embracing mystery that includes and reconciles 
the lesser mystery of the Opposites which we find 
existing in man and the world. If the universe 
presents itself to us as a series of essential con- 
trasts, the master of the universe will be he in 
whom these contrasts are reconciled and atoned. 
Hence we shall endeavour to present an outline 
of the method by which St Paul sets forth his 
Gospel of Rightness as emerging from deep and 
eternal Opposites. And in so doing, we shall 
emphasise a feature of the Apostle’s teaching 


which seems to be of more important and far- 
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reaching significance than the majority of com- 
mentators acknowledge. Antithesis—the balance 
and’ play of contrasting elements of thought—is 
so marked a feature in the Epistles that reference 
to it is almost superfluous; yet the skill and 
wisdom of this antithetical method may, for many 
students, be less apparent than its use. To 
develop a final and imperative idea—Christhood, 
the state of the rightness of God,—by a series of 
effective contrasts—life against death, sin against 
grace, works against faith, law against Gospel ; to 
show that idea to be so entirely the product of its 
co-relatives as to be neither the one nor the other 
exclusively, but the outcome of the mutual and 
right relation of each, is the task we have set our- 
selves to attempt, because the success of such 
venture seems to be implicitly promised in the 
Pauline writings. It is far from our desire to 
read into the Epistles a philosophy that their 
contents do not reveal, and there is, we must 
admit, no definite formulation of this important 
teaching in any of the Pauline writings that have 
come down to us. But it cannot be too often 
emphasised that a series of more or less informal 
letters will convey little of a precise philosophic 
nature beyond the general indication of certain 
modes of thought. St Paul, for example, was 
undoubtedly acquainted with the great Logos 
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doctrine of Philo and his predecessors in the mystic 
schools of Alexandria. It receives, however, no 
definite treatment in the Epistles, being rather among 
the many other mystic elements in his burning and 
assured convictions which he regards as accepted 
data. At the same time his whole teaching is 
based on the implicit recognition of this doctrine. 

So with the principle of the Opposites. When 
we find the elements of the whole moral life repre- 
sented as a series of sharply opposed contrasts, we 
not unreasonably conclude that such representa- 
tion is the acknowledgment of a great law of Being, 
that a mind which makes such free and constant 
use of antitheses must recognise, at least tacitly, 
their importance as first principles of thought. 
In short, St Paul’s philosophy of contrasts is 
demonstrated by their constant appearance through- 
out his writings. 

In this he has not only justified his confession 
of indebtedness to the Greek and the Barbarian,’ 
but has also forestalled the philosophic develop- 
ments.of modern times. Indeed, the method of 
developing thought by antithesis, which we find in 
germ in the Pauline Epistles, is based on a funda- 
mental philosophic principle.” If we examine the 


1 Rom. i. 14. 

2 Professor Jowett speaks of the Pauline use of antithesis thus : 
“When two words are used as an antithesis, the meaning of one 
of them explains and limits the meaning of the other. For 
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movement of thought everywhere, we shall find it 
to be always producing by contrasts some aspect 
of its content, first making distinctions and then 
reconciling them in a higher standpoint, which is 
implied in the very fact of fixing something as 
distinguished from something else." That St Paul 
had grasped this great law of Relativity is shown 
by his demonstration that in theological, as well as 
in other departments of thought, two opposites 
imply each other. In tracing the Apostle’s de- 
velopment of this principle, we shall note how 
profoundly elemental and far-reaching he shows it 
to be. But let us first observe the extent to which 
its recognition has united him to the greatest minds 
both of the ancient and the modern world. 

The law of Relativity, though implicit in all 
systems of thought, has been emphasised forcibly 
by particular schools. In the East it has ever 
been a principle of fundamental importance. It 
may be incautious to affirm that the influence of 
the Vedanta had possibly tinged the thought of 
example: we cannot precisely know what St Paul means by the 
righteousness of faith, without also knowing what he meant by 
the righteousness of the law ; or what life means, without con- 
sidering also what he means by death ; or what the spirit means, 
without knowing what the flesh or the body means. Such is 
especially the case with all ideas of the things that eye hath not 
seen. Though we do not know what spirit is, we know what 
body is, and we conceive of spirit as what body is not.” 


(Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. p. 97.) 
! Vide The Pathway to Reality, Haldane. 
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Greece as early as Pythagoras, who became its 
channel for the West ; and that passing onward 
into the Eleatic and Heracleitic Schools, it had 
become eventually impressed upon Plato after his 
contact with the Pythagorean colonies in Magna 
Grecia. One thing, however, is certain, that 
the dualism which was at the root of the Dvaita 
and Vesishadvaita schools of Vedanta (established 
probably a thousand years before Heracleitus) is 
echoed in the teachings of that philosopher, who 
held that unity, indeed, exists only in so far as 
the life of the world parts into antitheses. Unity 
presupposes duality, harmony discord, attraction 
repulsion, each side of the antithesis being necessary 
to the effectual realisation of the other. More than a 
century later we find Plato echoing Heracleitus, 
and forestalling Hegel in discussing the equal 
existence of the alternatives true and false, being 
and non-being. Every notion may be expressed 
as the side of an antithesis, and recognised as at 
once existent and non-existent, the notions of the 
tairov and the @darepoy expressing the form of 
the antithesis in general, and constituting the 
universal elements of combination for all notions. 

Aristotle, who returns to Heracleitus in a richer 
and more concrete form, bases his whole system 
on four great principles of Being which may 
practically be reduced to a fundamental antithesis, 
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—potentiality (dvvayus), and actuality (evépyeca), 
matter (Ay), and form (dos). These extremes 
he found it necessary to unite by a third principle, 
évredéxn, which represents the movement of the 
opposites towards reconciliation, the potential pass- 
ing into the actual, matter realised in form. Thus 
the notion of fundamental contrasts is the basis 
of a scheme of philosophy which influenced the 
thought of Europe as late as the fifteenth century. 

Among the moderns Spinoza, whose intellectual 
father was Descartes, expressed the same law of 
Relativity and Contrasts in the key-phrase of his 
system, “omnis determinatio est negatio.” It is 
impossible to make a declaration about anything 
without opposing it to that which it is not. And 
the strict observance of that principle with regard 
to God, the one Substance, to whom there is no 
excluding negative, became the Achilles’ Heel of 
the system. For an Absolute who contains the 
very contraries by which He is determined cannot 
logically be said to manifest at all, manifestation 
having meaning only in contradistinction to the 
alternative that manifestation is not. 

The brilliant post-Kantian trio, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, contribute to the stock of Western 
thought a deeper and fuller view of this great law 
of Relativity. For Fichte, thesis (position) pre- 
supposes antithesis (contra-position); if any 
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non-A is to be granted, A must be previously 
granted. What non-A is, consequently, I know 
only on the condition of knowing A—an illumin- 
ating principle when applied, as we shall presently 
see it applied, to the spiritual facts of being by 
the Apostle many centuries in anticipation. 

Schelling proceeded on the same lines, and 
served as a preparation for Hegel, whose great 
contribution to Western thought was his law of 
the Tertium or mean. He demonstrated that two 
extremes, or opposites, further demand a third 
or unifying principle which shall be at once their 
presupposition and their reconciliation. He saw 
truly that there is always an end of the opposition 
of contraries, a point of unity in which each is 
mutually resolved, for the reason that extremes are 
but the disruption of the mean which is their 
point of balance. 

The rejection of this law by later thinkers has 
led to unfortunate results. Mansel and Hamilton, 
deriving from Schelling, and Herbert Spencer from 
them, employed the law of Relativity to demon- 
strate the existence of an ultimate principle, 
showing that as everything implies its opposite, 
so the whole mass of relatives taken as one term 
would necessarily demand an opposite, the Absolute. 
They overlooked the fact that the Absolute and 
the Relative together make a new relation which 
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requires to be opposed by a yet higher Absolute, 
and so on, ad infinitum. ‘The mind cannot rest 
in an eternal dualism which is doomed, by the 
very nature of things, to be incomplete and pro- 
ductive of metaphysical disaster ; hence there have 
arisen not a few to point out the reductio ad 
absurdum of such imperfect reasoning.’ 

Hegel’s law of the Tertium puts a stop to these 
verbal quibbles. He is generally regarded as the 
first among Western thinkers to have developed 
this principle—the East had possessed it since 
Sankara ; as a matter of fact he is not the first, 
for St Paul had forestalled him. It is to reach 
this point in the history of thought that the fore- 
going excursion has been made. Paul has a 
great Tertium which is the reconciling principle, 
the higher unity that arises out of the balance of 
sharp and complete antitheses. We have no 
definite means of knowing to what extent previous 
systems of thought may have influenced him in 
this respect : whether he learned from Sankara, 
or from the Kabbalah in which this principle was to 
the fore, or even from Aristotle’s criticism that 
a tertium or “third man” was the objectionable 
necessity of the Platonic theory of Ideas. Whether 
this teaching of his be derived or original, he has 
a great Tertium which he calls the Gospel of the 

1 Vide The Science of Peace, by Bhagavan Das, pp. 56-57. 
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rendered “ righteousness ” (dicacoovvn),! but having 
from its root a much wider significance, includes 
the purely ethical idea of upright behaviour in 
the more extensive conception of balance, whole- 
ness, the perfect equilibrium of a nature no longer 
out of relation with any element in the universe. 
Atxaoctvy is the state of being made right, and 
derives from ducaotv, a term of legal significance 
which some writers translate “to acquit.” We 
find, for example, Dr Hatch (Enc. Brit., vol. xvii. 
p- 425 note), speaking as follows: “It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the mischief which has been caused 
by the fact that justificare was adopted from early 
times as the translation of du«aovy, and the conse- 
quent fact that a large part of Western theology 
has been based upon the etymological signification 
of justificare rather than upon the meaning of the 
Greek original. One of the clearest instances of 
the meaning of dcaovy in Biblical Greek is LXX. 
Exod. xxiii. 7, ov dadoes tov aceBR evecev ddépwr, 
“thou shalt not acquit the wicked man for bribes.” 

But this reading does not really affect the ety- 
mology of the word. Ackaioby implies a balance of 
claims, hence a judgment pronounced in favour of 


1“ Ainaoodyn, righteousness, is used in the general sense of 
rightness according to God’s standard.” Word Studies in the 
New Testament, by M. R. Vincent, D.D., vol. iii. p. 325. 
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one party ina suit. In other words, a judgment, 
whether of acquittal or condemnation, is the /ega/ 
equipoise between two opposites, their tertium, or 
point of resolution. Thus to be acquitted is not 
to be let off undeservedly, but to be pronounced 
justified, after a delicate balancing of opposite lines 
of evidence; hence dicaotv and justificare are 
not far short of being synonymous. 

Now, the derivative word d«atoodvy (right- 
eousness, “rightness”), which is the state of 
justification, contains the same fundamental idea of 
balance that is involved in an act of judgment. 
This is the primary sense of the word, from 
which justice, righteousness, rightness, are 
developed as secondary meanings. So when St 
Paul, with the legal metaphor in his mind, refers 
to a Gospel of Rightness (dicatoovvy), he is 
speaking of a condition in which balance plays an 
essential part. The Gospel confers, or is the 
instrument of a state of “rightness” which is the 
mystic point of equilibrium between the pairs 
of opposites. It is the ultimate of the human 
state, the great xataAAay7, or at-one-ment of all 
the complex elements of the nature. He who 
shall have attained this tremendous spiritual end 
in its fullest and most philosophical meaning, will 
have nothing further to do; he is “right,” 
“saved,” whole, having found what, in the 
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Northern Buddhist tradition, is termed the “ Gate 
of Balance.” No longer for him the “coming 
short” inevitable to partial growth and restricted 
vision ; he, the man made “right,” is the man of 
spiritual maturity, a master of all the lower stages 
out of which he has been fashioned into the 
perfect workmanship. Keeping this state always 
before us as the great text of the Apostolic treat- 
ises, we shall yet postpone its more detailed con- 
sideration till the close of our examination of the 
main Pauline antitheses, which have for their 
mean, or reconciling point, this Gospel of the 
“Rightness of God.” And in thus endeavouring 
to make our study schematic, it is not pretended 
that we are following the Apostle’s own lines, or 
that the thought we are attempting to develop 
was more than implicit in his discursive and 
informal writings. It may be that we are render- 
ing him a service in making orderly and explicit 
the great idea which we think we can sense 
behind the frequent chaos of his molten eloquence. 
Dogmatist though he was, the fire of his thought 
often overleapt the barriers of mental form, 
leaving the heart of the reader aglow, but the 
intelligence unconvinced. It is, then, with this 
desire at heart that we shall examine the five great 
antitheses, or opposed states of being, which con- 
stitute the subject-matter of the epistles, and in 
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especial of the Epistle to the Romans, in order 
finally to develop the higher principle of unity in 
which they are harmonised and resolved. We 
will present them in the following order : 


A (Macrocosmic or Universal). 


(2) 
Old Man— New Man. Man Universal, under his 
(Flesh—Spirit.) twofold aspect of material 
and spiritual, The high- 
est generalisation. 
(2) 
Sin—Grace. States of being of the Old 
(Death—Life.) and New Manrespectively. 
(c) 
Wrath (opy7)— Glory The “centrifugal” and 
(S0€a). “centripetal” forces which 
compose the moral life ; 
Sin and Grace in active 
operation. 
B (Microcosmic or Particular). 
(a) 
Adam—Jesus. Particular manifestations of 
Natural Body—Spiritual universal types, with their 
Body. vehicles of expression. 
(2) 
Law—Gospel. Modes of being of the 
(Works—Faith.) Adam” and “Chrises 
(Circumcision — Uncir- man respectively. 


cumcision.) 
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It has been deemed wiser to arrange this classi- 
fication according to the thought underlying the 
Epistles as a whole, instead of adhering to the 
order in which the terms are found in the 
Apostolic writings. This in no case interferes 
with the logical progress of the argument, but 
rather assists it by emphasising what St Paul was 
content to leave in most cases inferred, namely, 
the distinction between universal states and par- 
ticular applications. Our plan will be to examine 
seriatim the great ideas contained in each member 
of each antithesis, first from their abstract and 
then from their concrete aspect; and finally to 
show the perfect balance of each in the state of 
Christhood, or Rightness, the attainment of 
which is the goal and raison d’étre of Christian 
discipleship. 


CHAPTER II 


THE OLD MAN. (4. MACROCOSMIC OR UNIVERSAL.) 


SpeakinG briefly and generally, the subject-matter 
of St Paul is man in two elemental states of being, 
each of which is subject to its own conditions, and 
is governed by its own laws. These states, which 
are termed by the Apostle the “Old Man”? and 
the “ New,”” represent the widest generalisation 
in the Pauline philosophy, since the entire experi- 
ence of the race may be included within them. 
In short, it is to the activity of the man of flesh 
and the man of spirit, their age-long struggle for 
equipoise and reconciliation, that we owe the 
moral history of the world. 

The Apostle’s message was to men who had 
abandoned the old state, and were in process of 
realising the new. The Gospel set forth the 
methods of this change, and was made authori- 
tative by the example and inspiration of One 

1 Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 9. 
2 Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10. 
14 
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in Whom the spiritual state, ultimately to be 
realised by all, had been manifested in trans- 
cendent measure. For St Paul, Creation in its 
double aspect was the history of the evolution 
of the race from Adam, the fleshly man, to Christ, 
the spiritual man. We have, therefore, to regard 
the “ Old Man” and the “ New” as factors in a 
mighty evolutionary process; as great elemental 
contraries, mutually opposed, yet mutually related, 
each necessary to the other, and to the balance 
of the Perfect Man, who is their tertium, or 
principle of unity. For the New Man, it must 
be carefully noted, does not become the Perfect 
Man until he is in equilibrium with his opposite. 
The state of spiritual equipoise, to which both 
opposites alike contribute, is the great objective 
of the Gospel. The Apostle refers to it under 
various names ; it is the Perfect Man,' the New 
Creation,’ the ‘“ Rightness of God,” * the Christ- 
Unity which reconciles all contrasts, in which 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female” ;* and _ its 
representative is “Jesus, the mediator,’® He 
who unites or mediates between the elemental 
contraries in man, “having slain the enmity.’ ® 


1 Eph. iv. 13. i," Gal. vi. 15. 3 Rom. i. 17. 
s Gal. ii, 28... Bole On eae nh 

6 Heb. xii. 24. (The latter is not a Pauline writing). 
6 Eph. ii. 16. 
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In the state of the Christ the whole series of 
Pauline opposites find their at-one-ment. The 
Apostle never leaves his antitheses unreconciled, 
because their reconciliation is the definite text 
and message of his whole life-work ; he is ever 
pointing onward to that great product of the 
union of contraries, the “ Rightness of God,” 
which is nothing short of the condition of the 
Master Himself reflected in the corporate life of 
the Church, which is His body. We must, 
however, first consider each term of the antitheses 
in detail, before we shall be in a position to deal 
with the outcome of their relation. 

Now, the very names Old Man and New are 
suggestive of what is perhaps one of the pro- 
foundest truths in the metaphysics of St Paul, 
viz. that each side of the antithesis is necessary to, 
and the presupposition of, the other. ‘“ These things 
are contrary the one to the other,” he says ; or, 
better translated, “these things are matched with, 
or set over against each other ”* (avrixerrar). Yet 
out of this relation of elemental opposition, out of 
a sundering so essential as to prevent any mutual 
approach in compromise, an eventual harmony is 
to arise—the harmony of the “ Rightness of God,” 
which cannot be brought about save as the life of 
the soul parts into antitheses. 

1 Gal. v. 17. 
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If, however, we ask of St Paul the why of 
this mysterious and eternal opposition, he is 
significantly silent. We touch, it may be, that 
mystery of the Cross which only he may know 
who has arisen therefrom. Of one thing the 
teacher would have us be certain—the mystery 
is embedded in the very foundation of things. 
“The whole creation groaneth and _travaileth 
together”* with us; even the Divine Spirit 
participates in the universal agony “ with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered.”* Strife is the 
keynote of manifestation. The physical world 
is built, supported, and renewed by the battle of 
life with death ; form and life, force and matter, 
motion and inertia being “matched the one 
against the other” in a rivalry that has for its 
end the “Rightness of God,” as revealed in the 
equilibrium of the material universe. 

If, then, the balance of opposites is the law of 
a physical world of order and stability, no less is 
it the law of the universe within the soul of 
man. To put it more plainly, there can be no 
element of experience on any plane of Nature 
that is not the outcome of a relationship of two 
factors. But the relation may be one of hostility, 
or of union. There may be marriage of affinity 
with affinity, or there may be strife between 


1 Rom. viii. 22. 2 Rom. viii. 26. 
2 
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opposite and opposite. Both the relation of 
harmony and the relation of strife issue in 
result ; in both there proceeds of the twain “ one 
new man.”! The Apostle teaches us, with true 
insight, that in the domain of the spiritual life 
the ultimate issue is born, not of the marriage 
of likes, but of the marriage of unlikes. Strife, 
and not love, is the marriage-tie of the Gospel. 
Great and triumphant beyond words is the issue 
of that strange union, for its name is the “ Right- 
ness of God,” and its representative is the Risen 
One, the Son, “ made perfect through suffering.” ” 
But the process involves some of the most baffling 
mysteries of existence. The New Creation is to 
emerge from the throes of a Titanic struggle in 
which the immortal Ego, the “‘ New Man,” is in 
death-grip with dark tendencies in his nature 
that are no less dark because they make trial 
of his manhood. St Paul does not mince words 
when dealing with this side of the antithesis.’ 
“‘ Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these : fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, 
factions, divisions, parties, envyings, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like.” The flesh is an un- 
compromising enemy towards which no quarter 
is to be shown. To it are applied several 
1 Eph. ii. 15. 2 Heb. ii. Io. 2iGalavetoe 20,2 
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suggestive names. It is the “law in the 
members,”* the “carnal mind,”’? and the ‘ Old 
Man.”*? We have chosen the latter term as the 
subject of the present chapter, because it is 
capable of yielding a philosophical truth of no 
small importance to the line of thought to be 
developed in this book. 

It is our desire to show that contrasts, however 
conflicting, are ordered elements in a continuous 
process of human development ; that their very 
opposition is part of an increasing purpose which 
is only fulfilled when that opposition is recognised 
and overcome, as the unbroken sphere depends 
for its perfection on the absolute difference in 
direction of its respective arcs, and yet unites or 
atones them. 

Now the term “Old Man” seems to suggest 
the developmental idea that we are in need of. 
It connotes an element in human nature, properly 
the remnant of a day and an evolution long since 
passed away, which is evil because it is obsolete. 
Iladaos avOpwros, the ancient man, is commonly 
interpreted as though it were mpdTepos avOpwros, 
the former man. But the Greek gives no sanction 
in this respect. IIadais is ancient, and in a bad 
sense obsolete; it refers not to time that is 
indefinitely past, as does wpdrepos, but to time 


1 Rom. vii. 23. 2 Rom. viii. 7. 3 Eph, iv. 22. 
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which is very old indeed, and to things archaic 
and outworn—anachronisms in a new order and 
a new day. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
we find the two words used together, each in its 
proper significance. ‘Put off, concerning your 
former conversation, the old man.”* ‘ Abandon,” 
that is, “ your former habit of living according to 
an ancient and now quite obsolete principle.” 
The distinction is no mere verbal quibble, but 
the suggestion of a point of view of some impor- 
tance to the interpretation of Pauline doctrine. 
It is occasionally brought against the Apostle that 
he did not anticipate the modern doctrine of 
evolution, as applied to the human soul. But 
in this expression we seem to have traces of the 
evolutionary idea, for the injunction to “ put off” 
the old man is meaningless unless he be the pro- 
duct of an evolution that is past, and therefore 
an anachronism in the evolution that is in progress. 
His age, rather than his nature, is the thing against 
him; he is not the evil man, but the obsolete, 
and must now give place to him for whom he has 
prepared the way, in obedience to the universal 
truth that a forerunner who knows not how to 
decrease becomes a dangerous block to the road 
of progress. 

The old man must die at his full age, neverthe- 

1 Eph. iv. 22. 
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less his day has been found necessary, and he may 
not die until that day be ripe. That he should 
have attained, in the Providence of God, to old 
age, is significant of the part he has had to play 
in that slow begetting of the race which is even 
yet in its rude beginnings. May we not, then, 
legitimately ask concerning the function in evolu- 
tion of this Obsolete Man, whose age, in a universe 
of purpose, is the guarantee of his former useful- 
ness? The Apostle gives us his origin; he is 
“‘of the earth, earthy.”! An ancient product of 
earth, or matter—such seems to be the obvious 
meaning of this expression, which warrants us at 
least in suggesting that this old opposer of the 
spiritual life is the outcome of an evolution, 
former in time, but young in degree, which pro- 
vided the material basis of the later manifestations 
of the human spirit. The Obsolete Man, in short, 
is the man of form and matter, the centre of forces 
which hold the spirit in the sphere of material 
life. His pull is entirely centrifugal, his path the 
downward curve that marks the involution of life 
in forms of ever-increasing density. How many 
ages have gone to his making who can say, 
nor through what strange mutations of animal 
form he has passed on his way to the present? 
Of his great function in evolution, however, we 


1 | Cor. xv. 47. 
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are assured when we reflect that the Obsolete Man 
has given the Spirit a basis for its operations in a 
physical universe. 

But having done that, his work is over. He 
may provide a vehicle, but he may not crush the 
life within ; he may serve as ballast to the volatile 
Spirit, but he may not so weight it that it cannot 
leave the earth. He is a garment which, to use 
the expressive Pauline phrase, must be “ put off.” 
But in what sense are we to understand this 
injunction? Not, surely, that the spiritual man is 
to be independent of form and vesture. Iladauos 
avOpwmos is, as. we have said, strictly the Obsolete 
Man, and to be obsolete is to have outgrown one’s 
usefulness. Form and matter, as such, we do not 
need to be assured, have not outgrown their 
usefulness, but they have tended to much that is 
no longer pertinent to the needs of the growing, 
spiritual entity. What, then, we have to put off 
is not the man, but his archaisms ; not form, but 
the evils appertaining to form; not matter, but 
the material eye and the fleshly heart. We have 
to deal with an element which is “corrupt by 
reason of the desires of deceit,”' or the “ desires 
that deceive’”—an element which, like all things 
of corruption and decay, was once harmless, fresh, 


and undefiled. Each of the works of the Old 
TE phieive22: 
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Man just quoted will be found, on examination, 
to consist in a prostitution of some human passions 
and instincts that are not only harmless in them- 
selves, but are necessary to the maintenance of life 
in material being. 

Now, it is a universally acknowledged principle 
that an element of the natural order which has 
outgrown its first usefulness and become obsolete, 
invariably tends to actual corruption and decay. 
Hence the lower self in most men has passed from 
merely being lower into an old age of active 
opposition to the highest interests of the New 
Man. The “evil” characteristics of the carnal 
nature arise from its being no longer in line with 
the needs of the developing Ego. It is corrupt 
because it is an anachronism, the product of an 
evolution that is past. 

We are tempted at first sight to question the 
wisdom of Nature in thus allowing a rudimentary 
principle to persist beyond its term of usefulness. 
But a deeper reflection will show shat only as the 
Old Man becomes “corrupt,” i.e. obsolete, does he really 
become of use to the awakened spirit. This appears 
to be a contradiction of our former statement ; 
the paradox, however, is not difficult to reconcile. 
Nature shows a fine economy in this matter of the 
persistence of the Old Man. In his healthy youth 
he was necessary for the building of body ; in his 
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old age he is used as a spur to the activities of 
spirit. 

At the time when the animal was young and 
undefiled, the New Man, though always in being, 
had hardly shown above the horizon of material 
life. The mind, still less the spirit, was not then 
matched against the lower self in anything 
approaching an equal contest. But as soon as the 
new, the true man, a “ray of the Creator’s own 
love and beauty,” came to inhabit the slowly 
prepared organism, a new standard arose which 
passed judgment of evil on tendencies of the 
animal nature that had hitherto been part of the 
natural order. In other words, the animal 
principle was healthy and natural so long as it 
existed alone. But as the sun rose, the shadows 
were strengthened; as the spirit grew into 
adolescence, the animal grew into corruption and 
old age. For corruption is the animal’s maturity. 
The sins of the Pauline category are the highest 
developments of the carnal nature, in the com- 
mission of which it is following the one law of its 
being. Obviously, ages are needed for this result, 
so that the animal man must be “old” before it 
is at the height of its carnal possibilities. At this 
point it is no longer fit to be the co-partner of the 
New Man, and is pronounced obsolete by the new 
law of the spirit whose direction and goal is the 
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converse of the old law of the flesh. To abandon 
the path of the carnal nature is now the task of 
the growing New Man just rising into manifesta- 
tion, for only in and through abandonment can the 
spirit grow. Hence appears what seems like a 
paradox, but is in reality a very simple statement 
of fact, that the obsolete, the corrupt stage of the 
animal, is the stage of his greatest usefulness. For 
abandonment implies struggle, and struggle is the 
indispensable agent of moral growth. 

We are dealing with a twofold and opposite 
evolution in man, a parallel and contrary move- 
ment of the New Man towards his goal in spirit, 
and the Old Man towards his goal in flesh. It 
is a well-known fact that the power which nourishes 
a garden of fair seeds will also fertilise the noxious 
weeds that lurk in its unseen places. Both tares 
and wheat grow together until the harvest, for the 
life of the one is the life of the other, the measure 
of the growth of the wheat being the measure 
also of the strength of the tares ; both stand or 
fall together. Hence the need of wisdom in 
dealing with opposites which are related no less 
peculiarly and subtly because they are opposed ; 
hence, too, the profound warning of Jesus, “ Nay, 
lest while ye gather up the tares ye root up also 
the wheat with them.” * 

1 Matt xiii. 29-30. 
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The “ time of harvest” is the ripeness of the 
human wheat, its dccacoovvy, when, stimulated by 
the parallel growth of the carnal nature, it attains 
the end for which it was sown. In the “ harvest”’ 
opposites are reconciled. The tares, it is true, 
are gathered into bundles to be burned, but not 
before all that they did, or helped to do in the 
way of stimulus by opposition, has passed for all 
time into the fulness of the garnered grain. 

To speak of evolution as the simple movement 
in an upward straight line of a single principle, is 
to state but half the truth, and therefore to mis- 
state the whole. Evolution is the upward and 
downward movement of one and the same force, 
(apparently differentiated), at one and the same 
time ; hence its complexity, hence the serious 
and eternal struggle between elements of the 
nature which seem to be different in essence, 
because they are different in direction. ‘“ These 
things are contrary the one to the other,” and, 
being contrary, they are therefore indispensable, 
for both directions are needed to make the perfect 
sphere. 

There will be no difficulty here if it is remem- 
bered that the Spirit depends for manifestation upon 
the interaction of the opposites; the New Man 
cannot develop his inherent greatness without the 
resisting agency of the carnal mind. Warfare is the 
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first necessity of his being. But he may never 
entirely rid himself of his foe on this plane, because 
the Old Man is the root-force of life in a material 
embodiment, and as such he cannot be utterly 
destroyed. The essence of the carnal mind must 
persist if man is to work out his destiny in 
terrestrial conditions. If it were not for those 
developments of the Obsolete Man which are 
commonly regarded as “evil,” no contest between 
spirit and matter would be permissible or even 
possible ; for to attack what, apart from its excesses, 
is merely the necessary basis of life in material 
being, is tantamount to committing bodily suicide. 
If, then, the Old Man were to pass from the 
stage of evolution ere old age had rendered him 
formidable in lower tendencies, the New Man, 
who grows only by brave and successful en- 
counters, would be deprived of the wherewithal 
to whet his sword. The corruptions and over- 
growths of the animal principle, therefore, have 
their legitimate place in a universe of purpose. 

It is necessary to recognise the fact that the 
Old Man’s corruptions in their grosser form may 
be, and generally are, prevented by the New Man 
from coming to complete fruition, since the 
tendency to corruption is sufficient to serve as a 
resisting agency, without the ripening of tendency 
into act. Indeed, the Old Man reveals his true 
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nature in very subtle ways; his most frequent 
guise is that of an angel of light. We shall 
mislead ourselves, therefore, if we associate his 
manifestations exclusively with the carnal sins. 
He is our enemy because, having been once 
ourselves, he continually seeks to revive in us 
that prehistoric identity. He has, indeed, no 
lower form of corruption than that of the beguiler. 

We linger still on the old track which once we 
trod, and covet its easy descent, in spite of the 
higher knowledge that henceforth our road “winds 
uphill all the way, right to the very end.” And 
yet, from the view-point of the whole cycle of 
life, we could not have been where we now are 
but for the downward curve that constitutes the 
path of the Old Man. To preserve the whole 
circle, we must also preserve that curve ; it has 
so to be brought into relation with the new and 
opposite line of the Spiritual Man as to make of 
the twain one perfect sphere. Can this be done? 
The “ Rightness of God,” which is St Paul’s great 
declaration to humanity, answers the question in 
a triumphant affirmative. It is another term for 
the Christ-state, which is fundamentally and 
primarily the harmony and reconciliation of the 
conflicting opposites both in man and the universe. 
He who has attained this tremendous possibility 
has “ overcome the world,” that great opposite of 
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the Kingdom of Heaven which has yet to be 
brought within the pale of its contrary, and made 
to yield up its powers and experiences to the 
Ruler of the Kingdom. For we find it symboli- 
cally stated that the “kings of the earth do bring 
their glory and honour into the New Jerusalem,” * 
which is the state of the Spiritual Man. This 
Orientalism illustrates the basal thought of our 
study—that the world-principle, the Old Adam, 
persists, in the perfect state, im balance, its 
incidental evils transmuted, its essential elements 
preserved as integral parts of the Divine Order, 
which is the absolute reconciliation of heaven and 
earth in a higher tertium, the New Creation. 


1 Rey. xxi. 24. 


CHAPTER III 


THE “OLD MAN.” (2. MICROCOSMIC.) 
THE “©ADAM” 


Tue “Old Man” has been exemplified on the 
concrete plane by the Apostle under the term 
Adam, and to many minds the pith of Pauline 
theology lies in the existence of this personality 
as an historical fact. The allusions to him in the 
Epistles are too scanty to enable us to state with 
any degree of certainty the views of St Paul with 
regard to the strict historicity of the Genesis story. 
The probability is that he accommodated his 
teaching to the current views of outer Judaism, 
at the same time holding the philosophical inter- 
pretation of the mystic and esoteric schools of his 
day, with which, as a Pharisee, he was bound to 
have come into contact. This is the position 
which the “Adam” references in the Epistles 
most readily support. Of these four references, 
Rom. v. 12-19; 1 Corsxvxo23 45) fini ie 
13-14 (if we may assume the latter to be 
30 
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genuine), two appear to require an interpreta- 
tion on the ordinary historic plane, and two to 
demand an entirely different reading. Although 
each allusion is capable of a mystical treatment, 
the two in 1 Cor. xv. have so obviously a generic 
and impersonal intention that we remove them at 
once, and without hesitation, from the strict plane 
of the letter. Whatever the “ Adam” may mean, 
he is not the human progenitor of the popular 
story. 

The Apostle was no literalist. His training 
in the schools of the Rabbis had familiarised him 
with the use of the allegorical method in dealing 
with Old Testament narrative ; on one occasion 
(Gal. iv. 24) he not only adopts this line of 
interpretation, but distinctly states that he does 
so. We have not the same assurance with regard 
to his treatment of the Adam myth, but it is 
safe to assume provisionally that the allegorical 
method is employed in this case also, from the 
fact that such method yields us teaching that fills 
a needed place in the body of Pauline doctrine. 
The teaching of the “ Adam” is an item of such 
importance to the philosophy as a whole, that 
many students who can no longer accept its basis 
in a literal reading of Genesis i., ii., find themselves 
on the horns of a dilemma, having either to 
relegate the doctrine to the limbo of an outgrown 
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absurdity, or to withdraw one of the main key- 
stones from the structure of Apostolic thought. 
But if by a cautious use of the allegorical method 
we can deduce a meaning that shall be at once 
consistent with the kind of ideas already existing 
in the Apostle’s mental entourage, and elucidatory 
of otherwise insoluble difficulties, we shall have 
avoided the dilemma altogether. No one. felt 
more truly than the great Apostle that the “letter 
killeth””; no one has been more ruthlessly done 
to death by the very literalism to which he was 
so persistent a foe. 

The systematic mind of St Paul would probably 
seek to embody the generic Adam in an historical 
personality, as the antithesis to a generic Christ 
embodied in an historical Jesus. Be that as it 
may, we shall deal more fully with Adam under 
his so-called “ historical” aspect in the chapter on 
Sin; at present we have to sense the deeply 
mystical thought of St Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
45:* “And so it is written, The first man Adam 

1 “We are led to infer that in the Augustinian interpretation 
of this passage (1 Cor. xv. 22, 45-49), even if it agree with 
the letter of the text, too little regard has been paid to the 
extent to which St Paul uses figurative language, and to the 
manner of his age in interpretations of the Old Testament. 
The difficulty of supposing him to be allegorising the narrative 
of Genesis is slight, in comparison with the difficulty of supposing 
him to countenance a doctrine at variance with our first notions 


of the moral nature of God. He is arguing, we see, kar’av@pwmoy, 
and taking his stand on the received opinions of his time. Do 
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became a living soul ; the last Adam a life-giving 
spirit. Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; then that which is 
spiritual. The first man is of the earth earthy ; 
the second man is of heaven.” 

This passage shows the Apostle to have been 
in touch with a line of thought which the present 
day almost entirely discredits. The requirements 
of a modern theological degree do not include a 
knowledge of Kabalah, in spite of the fact that 
we have many expressions of the Father of 
Christian Theology which indicate an acquaintance 
with Kabalistic methods of interpretation. 1 Cor. 
xv. 45 may have referred to a portion of the 
written Kabalah which some scholars have traced 
to the beginning of the first century ; but we are 
inclined to think, from an important variation 
from Kabalistic teaching presently to be noticed, 
that the unknown writer of the quotation was, 
like the Apostle, a thinker familiar with, though 
not literally following, the esoteric tradition of 
the Rabbis. To understand these mystical allu- 
sions to the “Adams,” we must glance for 


we imagine that his object is no other than to set the seal of 
his authority on these traditional beliefs? The whole analogy, 
not merely of the writings of St Paul but of the entire New 
Testament, would lead us to suppose that his object was not to 
reassert them, but to teach through them a new and nobler 
lesson.”—Jowett, The Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. pp. 166-167. 
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a moment at the details of that tradition with 
regard to the doctrines of the “Creation’’ and 
the “Fall.” And first concerning the tradition 
itself. 

Much uncertainty still remains as to the date 
of such fragments of written Kabalah as are now 
left to us. The general view of those who do 
not regard the whole theology as a farrago of 
thirteenth century nonsense is that the esoteric 
tradition was for the first time crystallised into a 
written system by Rabbi Schimeon Ben Jochai, 
at the end of the first century, with the addition 
of such overgrowths of the original doctrine as 
are inevitable to every attempt to popularise what, 
from its very nature, appertains to the Arcanum 
of things. The essence of the Kabalah was 
probably of immemorial age, and was not com- 
bined into a theology before the return of the 
Jews from captivity. Though some of it had 
escaped, from time to time, from rigid, esoteric 
control, no one had dared to commit it to 
writing before the Rabbi Ben Jochai and _ his 
disciples collated the celebrated work termed the 
Zohar. 

Now the ancient Kabalah, as far as it can be 
disentangled from modern travesties, taught 
many things concerning “Adam,” from many 
points of view, among them being the associa- 
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tion of the first man with humanity rather than 
with a person. 

According to the Kabalah, the first two 
chapters of Genesis set forth the creation of 
“Adam” or man as an evolutionary process, of 
which four definite stages may be noted. The 
origin of the process is the Logos Himself ; its 
final stage is that of humanity in the flesh. Both 
St Paul and the writer he quotes are certainly 
aware of this teaching, of which we find traces 
in the expressions above referred to, the “ first 
Adam,” the “last Adam.” The Apostle does 
not, however, follow the order of the fourfold 
generation, for reasons which he states in 1 Cor. 
xv. 45. His difference from the Kabalistic 
tradition will form the main point of our present 
study of the “Adam.” Let us examine the 
extent of his indebtedness to the old teaching. 

The primitive tradition that “Adam” fell 
implies, of necessity, that he was once unfallen. 
In this state he is called in the Kabalah the First, 
or archetypal Adam, the Heavenly Man, who is 
an ethereal manifestation of the highest Spirit in 
a body of celestial light, the light of the “ Eden” 
world, in which matter, as we know it, has no 
place. This “ first Adam,” the Kadmon, enshrined 
a profound mystery. He is of the Cosmic rather 
than of the individual order, and represents not 4 
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man but a hierarchy of Divine Beings, high creative 
Energies, who dwell in the spiritual world, forever 
unfallen, the pure Archetypes of the men that are 
to be. In the Jewish tradition these Beings are 
the highest orders of Elohim or Sephira, who 
subsequently manifest in ten groups or degrees, 
of which the first three pertain to the region of 
Archetypes, and are termed collectively the “ first 
Adam.”! They are the Logos who is the Light of 
the world, and has control of all things ; and the 
“God” of the first chapter of Genesis ; they are 
also the very root and essence of man. It is they 
who “make man in our (their) image,”? thus 
giving a portion of their angelic life to form the 
substance of the new creation. 

From them come the lower seven Sephira, or 
creative Elohim, who build the material world, 
and are the direct precursors of the humanity in 
whom they subsequently incarnate. The Kabalah 
terms them variously the “second Adam,” and 
the “ Divine Hermaphrodite,” and makes them 
identical with the androgyne Adam of Gen. v., 
of whom we read: “in the likeness of God made 
he him, male and female created he them ; and 
called their name Adam.”* They are the “ Lord 
God” of Gen. ii. 


1 Schéttgen i. 512-514, 670-673. 2 Gen. i. 26. 
° Gen. v. I-2. 
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These Elohim project in their turn an image of 
themselves, who becomes the “Adam” in the 
third stage of creation, he who was made “of the 
dust of the ground,” and placed in the “ garden 
eastward in Eden.”* In him the “ second Adam,” 
or creative Elohim, seek a material embodiment. 
Though androgyne, as are his prototypes, the 
Angelic Host, he is yet a stage nearer the material 
plane, being clothed not with the light of Eden, 
but with its “dust,” the matter of its lower levels. 
He is thus connected by a direct spiritual heredity 
with the first, perfect, unfallen Adam Kadmon, the 
Divine Logos, through the creative Elohim who are 
the image or reflection of the Logos in a state of 
more clouded glory. Through the Elohim, too, he 
receives the “ breath of life’? (nephesh), or animal 
instincts and vitality, which leads him ultimately 
to find expression in terrestrial matter; and the 
“living soul” (mind), or Neschamah, which links 
him to his angelic part. He is not only 2 man, but 
a humanity, and a humanity still androgyne and still 
ethereal. The “earth” is not the earth we know. 

Finally, the last and lowest state of the race is 
reached when the separated man and woman 
emerge after the deep sleep of the androgyne Adam 
(Gen. ii. 23). Sex separation appears to be the 
precursor of that earthly birth which follows as a 

1 Gen. ii. 7-8. 2 Gen. ii. 7. 
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consequence of the mystic “transgression,” and 
is symbolised by the clothing of the guilty pair 
in coats of skin (Gen. ili. 21-24). With the loss 
of Eden commences human life on this terrestrial 
sphere ; all that went before was pre-material as 
we understand matter, and comprised untold ages, 
as we count time. The first two chapters of 
Genesis are, in short, the record of a vast cycle of 
transformations by which the race has passed from 
the ethereal state to the material, from universal 
to individual, from spiritual creation to physio- 
logical begetting. We can make the different 
stages clearer by categorising them thus : 
I. Divine Prototype of 
Man = The Logos, or Adam Kad- 
mon, the: .“§ God7? sof 
Gen. i. He is collec- 
tively the three highest 
groups of the ten Sephira 
or Elohim. He (or they) 
bestows the Ruach, or 
Spirit in man. 
II. Creative Elohim, or 
lower seven Se- 
phira = The “Second Adam,” Lords 
of Creation and of man, 
who bestow on him the 
nephesh (breath of life), 
and fashion his body from 
the “ dust.” The “ Lord 
God ” of Gen. ii. 
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III. Adam made of the 
dustoftheground= The product and embodi- 
ment of the Creative 
Seven (Adam-Eve, an- 
drogyne).! 


IV. Adam and Eve= The androgyne man separ- 
ated into distinct sexes. 
Birth into physical world. 


With the old record, as interpreted by the 
Kabalah, science may be at peace, for Genesis 
deals not with phenomena, but with archetypes. 
Its world is that inner, causal department of the 
universe ‘in which was fashioned every plant of 
the field before it was in the earth, and every herb 
of the field before it grew”? ; where lie the roots 
and beginnings of the great Cosmic process which, 
for many men, is terrestrial in origin and mechani- 
cal in nature. Whatever be the truth concealed 
by the broken, and often chaotic symbolism of 
ancient traditions, it is of great value as testimony 

1 Cf. Divine Pymander of Hermes Trismegistus: “This is 
the mystery that to this day was hidden. Nature being mingled 
with the Heavenly Man (Elohim), brought forth a wonder— 
seven men, all males and females (hermaphrodite)—according 
to the nature of the seven governors” (the seven Hosts of 
Elohim) (Divine Pymander, \i. 29). The old traditions used 
the term “man” ina collective sense. Under the symbolism of 
the “Seven Kings of Edom” the Kabalah teaches the birth of 
man in seven simultaneous groups, corresponding with the seven 
creative Hosts, their progenitors. (Compare Zohar; Siphra 


Dizenioutha ; Idra Suta, 2928; Franck, La Kabébale, p. 205.) 
2 Gen. ii. 5. 
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to the declaration of Idealism that the world of 
causes is the world of Spirit. The records of 
this world, moreover, having reference to a plane 
other than the terrestrial and physical, were never 
meant to run on all fours with modern science, 
as ‘“reconcilers,” past and present, have found, 
and will continue to find, to their cost. We may 
join with the majority of theologians in ignoring 
the mystical method of interpretation ; neverthe- 
less it helps to make straight the crooked places 
of Scripture, and of those, in a marked degree, of 
the Apostle Paul. The passages we have quoted, 
for example, bear a closer relation to the foregoing 
than mere coincidence of terms. ‘And so it is 
written, The first man, Adam, became a living 
soul; the last Adam a life-giving spirit. Howbeit 
that is not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural ; then that which is spiritual. The first 
man is of the earth earthy; the second man is 
of heaven.” 

But the chief point to be emphasised here is 
St Paul’s variation of the order of development 
from the Kabalistic and Scriptural tradition, for it 
is of some importance philosophically. The story 
in Genesis deals with a portion of the process of 
Creation, commencing with its outbirth from God, 
and ending with its embodiment in _ physical 
matter. St Paul’s theology starts at the point at 
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which Genesis ceases, and moves forward and 
onward to the height at which Genesis began. 
The reason for this is plain. Genesis gives 
but a fragment of the whole revelation of 
man. It deals with the starting-point of an 
evolution, St Paul with the finishing-point of an 
evolution. The Apostle’s “first Adam,” the Adam 
of the Kabalistic third stage in creation, is, as it 
were, the product in a descending ratio of the 
powers of the Adam on the divine and spiritual 
planes ; he represents the gradual densification of 
the race as it neared the point of sex-separation, 
and the “‘ coats of skin.” In the androgyne Adam 
the process towards “ terrestrialisation,” if we may 
be allowed the word, had reached the stage of the 
“breath of life” (the animal Nephesh), and the 
‘living soul,” or mind (Neschamah); only the 
sex-element and the physical body were needed 
to fit the Adam for his last “descent” to the 
physical plane. Previous to the inbreathing of 
the Nephesh, man bad dwelt on the divine and 
spiritual regions of the universe, where his nature 
was pure Ruach (spirit), ethereal, inherently per- 
fect—but wanting in the strength that comes only 
from evil vanquished, matter experienced to the 
uttermost. To gain this he “ falls” ; contracting 
his native powers into the limitations of a molec- 
ular envelope; folding away his “garment of 
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light”; losing, after the “deep sleep” of Lethe, 
the memory of “that Imperial Palace whence he 
came; * 

He is destined to return ; to find once again 
his true centre in the Ruach nature, which is both 
his Alpha and Omega, his archetype and end ; 
to be not only “living,” but “life-giving,” a 
transmitter in his turn of the spiritual germ to 
races that are yet to come. At present he has 
lost sight of the archetypal self, having “ become” 
Neschamah-Nephesh, the mind linked with the 
flesh-nature. But let us turn to the passage 
under consideration—“the first Adam became a 
living soul,”—-and observe the force of the verb. 
"Eyevero implies the passing of the essential self 
into relations of time, space, and matter. The 
soul in “becoming” does not first begin to e ; 
it first begins to manifest. It is no longer the 
angel clothed in light, but the angel in contact 
with the world of sense, and the body of “dust ” 
and desire. The Kabalah taught that the angel- 
nature is man’s true and imperishable essence. 


1 “This doctrine seems to have been in its origin part and 
parcel of the Chaldzean mystery-tradition ; but it was spread in 
Hellenistic circles, and had analogies in all the great mystery- 
ee eee Greatest Hermes, G. R. S. Mead, vol. i. 
p. 138. 

St Paul, in basing his theology upon it, is merely following his 
predecessors in thought. The doctrine was also “in the air” of 
his own time. 
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Humanity is the Elohim incarnate in mortal 
frames, and it can never cease to be what it is, 
however completely the “shades of the prison- 
house ”’ may obscure the lineaments of the Divine 
Image. This teaching may possibly have been 
at the root of the famous saying of Jesus: “ their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven”’?; it being more than prob- 
able that He was learned in Rabbinical tradition, 
and that He would avail Himself of all that was 
precious and true in that immemorial storehouse 
of fact, myth, fancy, and legend, which was His 
countrymen’s most revered possession. 

Be that as it may, the ancient Jewish teaching 
in which St Paul was evidently instructed, recog- 
nised a broad, twofold evolution of man under 
the symbolism of the “first” and “second 
Adam.” In the passage before us (1.Cor. xv. 45), 
the “living soul” and the “life-giving spirit” 
represent the beginning and the end of a pro- 
gressive development by which Ruach, the Heavenly 
Man, learns to know himself as consciously divine, 
and the controller of all the lower conditions to 
which for his training he has been temporarily 
subjected. He, the “first Adam” of a dim 
Edenic past, in which his high powers were 
infolded, awaiting education in matter, has eventu- 


1 Matt. xviii. 10. 
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ally to become the “last Adam” of an evolution 
in material conditions from which he is to emerge 
triumphantly self - realised, the imperishable 
possessor of what has been his in latency from 
the beginning, the heavenly powers of the 
Heavenly Man. 

We have no clue to the origin of this truly 
inspired quotation in which St Paul sets forth his 
great hope for the race, The sentence is probably 
from one of the numerous Apocalyptic and mystical 
works which were laid under contribution at that 
time by many writers now deemed orthodox. 
That the standpoint is Apocalyptic is indicated by 
both verbs being in the past tense ; the writer is 
evidently one who spoke from the vision of the 
end as an attained reality, and from the view of 
Creation as a mighty process, the passing of the 
archetype into the finished work. To him man 
had “become”’ what he is ; the result was inevit- 
able and sure, by reason of the Power infolded in 
Evolution from “ Times Eternal.” 

On this high future of the “last Adam,” the 
“‘ Adam” in his final stage, the Apostle holds his 
spiritual gaze. He is called to proclaim a Gospel 
which he defines as the “ power of God unto 
salvation.” But what is salvation? Obviously, 
among other things, salvation is the state of the 
“New Man,” the rebirth in the individual of that 


’ 
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high, first creation of Gen. i., which the Kabalists 
symbolise in the Adam Kadmon. Salvation, ac- 
cording to one of the meanings of its beautiful 
Greek equivalent, carypia, is a “safe return” (e.g. 
4 otkady owrnpia, “a safe return home”). We 
can give the word no wider or more suggestive 
rendering, including, as it does, the lower mean- 
ings of safety, deliverance, and a hurt made whole, 
with the infinitely profounder suggestion of 
restoration, finality, and a goal attained. Because 
St Paul is devoted to the Gospel of the “safe 
return,” he makes his whole theology converge 
to that, as end. He is more or less unconcerned 
with the first or downward bend of the spiritual 
cycle, which he takes for granted ; his work 
belongs to the dispensation of the “ Return,” of 
which the Gospel of the “ power of God”’ is to be 
the effectual agent. His “ first Adam,” therefore, 
is the state of humanity in the flesh, the “ body 
of this death”; his “last Adam” the state of 
humanity in the Spirit. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NEW MAN (4. MACROCOSMIC, OR UNIVERSAL. 
THE SPIRITUAL NATURE, THE MYSTIC CHRIST). 


We have now dwelt with the Obsolete Man 
and his microcosm, the Adam of Gen. i. and ii. 
What now of the other term in the antithesis, 
him to whom the “Adam” is opposed in the 
necessary warfare of flesh and spirit ? 

It is a significant fact concerning the whole 
series of antitheses in the Epistles that the terms 
of each are unequal, something of Heaven being 
invariably set over against something of earth. 
“ We wrestle not,” says the writer, “against flesh 
and blood”; ours is a contest of different planes, 
different natures, and different lines of progress. 
Our second term, then, will be the converse in all 
respects of the first ; yet, because it is of another 
level and order of being, we shall find it incapable 
of being strictly defined. We may say, speaking 
generally, that whereas the fruits of the “Old 


Man” are distinguished by elements of disruption 
46 
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and the densifying of the Spirit, the fruits of the 
“New Man” exhibit the forces that make for 
unity and the suppression of the flesh-nature. 
I wish to make it clear at the outset that the term 
“New Man” has reference to a state rather than to 
a person, it being the goal of all persons, as well 
as the mystic background in which personality 
meets and blends with the Super-Person. The 
New Man, Spirit, Heaven, Grace, call it by what 
term we will—and St Paul employs all these—is 
strictly the vrdcracrs, or foundation of all things. 
He has been involved from the beginning in that 
early evolution that has given us the “Old Man” 
and his doings ; his manifestations only are ever 
new, and the crowning product of all previous 
growth. Nothing that is of Heaven can be strictly 
“ new,” since Heaven is ovota, the original sub- 
stratum of all things ; so the New Man, if con- 
sidered in the light of his origin, is the most 
ancient thing in a timeless universe. He is the 
“‘ Lamb slain before the foundation of the world ”’ ;? 
the “ Word by whom all became” ;” the “ Light 
that lighteth every man” ;* and yet his every 
manifestation is a new creation, bringing to birth 
hopes, principles, forces, ideals, intrinsically foreign 
to the forms in which they arise. 

The relation between the New Man and the Old, 


1 Rey. xiii. 8 2 John i. 3. 8 John i. 9. 
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between the Spirit which is timeless, changeless, 
and yet ever-coming, and the humanity into which 
it comes, is one of the profoundest aspects of our 
study. To state this relation in some, at least, of 
its far-reaching results is not, of course, to arrive 
at the solution of its mystery, though it is perhaps 
all that the human mind can attempt at our pre- 
sent stage of knowledge. For the problem, as 
we have seen, is rendered additionally complicated 
by the terms of the contrasts not being on the 
same plane of reality. The antithesis, Old Man 
and New, involves others of ever-increasing width 
of generalisation. Included within it are such 
opposites as Appearance matched against Reality ; 
Manifestation in Time against Being in Eternity ; 
and so hard is it to reconcile contrasts of which 
one side seems to hold a monopoly of being, that 
we are almost tempted to cut the Gordian knot 
of the difficulty by the entire negation of the 
human term in the antithesis. This, however, 
we may not do, from the indisputable fact that 
this term has its own modicum of reality. Appear- 
ances, however hard it may be to explain them, 
actually appear. Phenomena exist as phenomena. 
For us they are; and we, as noumena, are 
unintelligible save as we oppose ourselves thereto. 
In other words, the human term in our series of 
antitheses is the absolutely indispensable contrast- 
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effect by which alone the spiritual term may be 
known. | 

The New Man, then, is of Eternity, but we 
cannot know Him save as He is related to time. 
The Gospel of Paul announced His day, that it 
was at hand—nay, that it had been already born ; 
but after two thousand years we still strain our 
eyes for His coming. The reason for this lies in 
an imperfect realisation of the nature of Him who 
shall come, owing to the difficulty, just stated, of 
balancing concepts appertaining to different levels 
of thought. 

The New Man is beyond the pale of time, as 
the Old Man is of time’s very essence. Evolu- 
tion through a period of millennia, or cycles of 
millennia, cannot produce Him. He is indepen- 
dent of growth: He cannot be made by heaping 
experience on experience, or by struggling along 
the stony path of works. Evolution at most can 
but prepare for the recognition of Him where He 
has ever been—in the to-day of every human life, 
and the immediacy of every human experience. 
He is not anything of which it may be said: 
“To, here,” or “ Lo, there,” because He manifests 
Himself from out of a timeless Omnipresence, as 
a spring whose source is inexhaustible and the 
same, but whose waters are new from moment to 
moment. He does not “happen” or “arrive”; 

4 
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He is as truly now the central fact of man and 
of the world as though the age were heaven, and 
all'men heaven-like. The message of His presence 
came and passed, and the men who looked for 
Him as a time product, the result of the promise 
of ages, looked in vain, as they are looking still, 
because they sought a future rather than a ripe 
and realised Now. But the New Man, being of 
Eternity, is of no one aspect of time beyond 
another. He is that which links all the aspects 
into one vast stream of partless human experience : 
He is the root of the past, the strength of the 
present, the hope of the future, and yet remains 
Himself the Master and Source of time, the 
resting-place of changelessness behind the march 
of an age-long process. 

To enter into His new day demands the 
intense intellectual conviction that that day 
already is, and is a condition to be appropriated 
by affirmation, rather than to be striven for by 
the usual methods of acquisition. We may not 
create the New Man, but we may call Him into 
manifestation. His appearance awaits certain 
divinely appointed conditions, not the least im- 
portant of which is the intuitive recognition of 
Him as the One Reality and the One Perfection, 
now, everywhere, always, and from all time. He 
always is; but fulfil conditions, and He comes. 
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These conditions are various, and not always easy 
either to determine or obey ; but they are provided, 
for the most part, by the great elemental law 
which makes evolution depend on the balance of 
conflicting Opposites, and which consequently de- 
mands that the Perfect State, the state of the 
“* Rightness of God,” shall be an attained reconcilia- 
tion between the limitations of the Old Man, and 
the high possibilities of the New. For the Spiritual 
Man can emerge into the region of the normal self 
only as he is opposed by the limitations inevitable 
to the sense-consciousness. He whose true habitat 
is the centre of all life must radiate also to the 
periphery, if he would express in completeness 
the powers that are his in potentiality. The 
spirit is incomplete until it has attained full 
self-utterance. Hence it seeks conflict because 
it seeks manifestation; the one is the condition of 
the other. It is not difficult to see how this 
must be. ~ The “hidden man of the heart” 
cannot be made to appear without being first 
placed over against that which, in essence, he is 
‘not. The Higher Self, for example, may reveal 
an essential quality such as wisdom, only as He 
first finds ignorance as the means to a contrast- 
effect. Wisdom is unintelligible, unthinkable, 
without the opposite by and through which it 
is revealed. Hence it is through the play of 
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the great elemental antitheses that emerge the 
hidden energies of the New Man whose impulse 
is ever to express, and so to possess Himself in 
ultimate fulness of being. 

But the New Man, though immanent in the 
race as the ground of its great assurance, is as 
yet a hope rather than a realisation. He points 
on, as it were, to an Ideal Humanity which, 
though existing already, “eternal in the heavens,” 
still awaits universal manifestation. A Specimen of 
it has been already manifested. For St Paul, 
Jesus presaged the “Christ that is to be,” as the 
First-Fruits presage the final Harvest. Jesus is 
a harbinger, yet He is also the Son of Man— 
a product. That is to say: the Divine Sonship 
revealed by Him, and as yet unrealised in the 
race as a whole, will be born of the divers 
experiences of men ; humanity is the womb that 
will bear it, and the conflicting forces that com- 
pose humanity are the strange yet vital currents 
of its life. The title, Son of Man, given by 
the Type of the higher humanity to Himself, is 
thus the suggestion of a truth too profound for 
proclamation on the house-tops—that the race 
is even now conceiving the Christ that is to be, 
and conceiving Him, too, in conditions which 
are superficially regarded as leading to His 
destruction, rather than to His birth. For man, 
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though essentially divine, is yet the meeting- 
point of dark and alien elements, appertaining 
to the universe on its nether side. Demon and 
Deus having united to form him, his whole life 
from the cradle to the grave is the expression of 
the elemental antagonism of forces whose true 
meaning lies in their being mutually opposed. 
If this be man, then the Son of Man, the New 
Creation, must be the Son of struggle, sorrow, 
and sin unnamable. Conceived in the world’s 
dark places, His growth will be a cramped and 
tortured progress through the hells of the race’s 
infancy. Is He the immaculate, the heaven-born, 
begotten, not made, “being of one substance 
with the Father”? That is true, but not all 
the truth. For both heaven and earth are His 
parents; of light and of darkness is He born, 
this fair and perfect product of elements whose 
coming together in strife has ultimate issue in 
the Son of Peace. Such is one of the mysteries 
of the Son of Man, the “Christ that is to be.” 
He is the race’s hope, and is even now in the 
bosom of the Father, though He suffers on earth 
the painful process of the world’s growth. He 
is the New Man, at present an embryo in the 
womb of humanity, but destined to come forth 
in all the gladness of a “ New Creation.” We see 
Him epitomised, foreshadowed in Jesus, and take 
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courage. For He, and a humanity such as He, 
represent the end and purpose of the world- 
process, and so high a consummation justifies all. 

This thought is suggested by the Apostle ina 
strange and interesting metaphor. Adam, he says, 
referring to the historic microcosm and symbol of 
the Old Man, is a “figure of him who shall 
come.”' In its present translation this is mani- 
festly nonsense, for the Adam of the Eden story 
was in no way a type, but rather an opposite, of 
the Christ whose career was a purposive manifesta- 
tion of unlikeness to His supposed prototype. 
But the better translation would be: a “mould 
of the future man ” (rvzos Tov MéAXOVTOS). Tuzros 
is a mould into which something is poured for 
purposes of impression, and the metaphor at once 
adapts itself with great nicety to our view of the 
purpose in evolution of the Old and New Men, 
and their mutual hostility. For a mould is in 
every respect the opposite of the impression that 
is to be produced from it ; concavity in the mould 
is convexity in the impression ; each is “contrary 
the one to the other,” as the letters of a seal are 
upside down in relation to the stamp that appears. 
Moreover, the whole object of a mould or seal is 
that it shall be deserted by the fluid when the 
impression is set. Without total abandonment, 
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there will be no impression. May we not, then, 
apply our analogy to the extent of regarding the 
“* Adam” nature as in very truth the womb of the 
‘Christ that is to be,” the future Man, the “ New 
Creation” ? Out of this fierce alembic, St Paul 
assures us, something is to emerge ; there will be 
“ made of the twain one new man.” What will 
be his characteristics, and how are we to know 
him when he comes? The answer to this question 
brings us to the second aspect of the subject, the 
New Man revealed in a microcosm. 


CHAPTER V 


THE NEW MAN. JESUS CHRIST (2. MICROCOSMIC). 


St Paux did not attempt to define the New Man, 
because He had been already defined in a human 
personality. The central teaching of the Epistles 
was gathered around a central figure in whom 
the universal and abstract truth of the immanent 
Christ had found specific and concrete expression. 
Hence the Apostle saw in Jesus the embodiment 
and epitome of his whole Christology. It is 
true that the state of Universal Christhood is the 
teacher’s objective and the crown of all his hopes, 
the new religion being largely a revelation of the 
“‘ Christ in you, the hope of glory,”? which from 
time immemorial had formed the most jealously 
guarded secret of the higher mystery-cults. But 
St Paul’s most effective method of preaching a state 
was by pointing to one in whom that state had been 
realised and embodied. He preached Christ as the 
goal of the developing “New Man” in every human 
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heart, and Jesus Christ as the mighty illustration, 
or object-lesson, of that transcendent teaching. 
Christhood represented the destiny to which 
mankind had been moving since the first dawn 
of humanity on the planet. It was therefore the 
ceaseless strain and burden of Pauline thought. 
And in Jesus we see the living proof of what the 
Apostle sets forth in tense and laboured argument. 
He is the symbol and the fulfilment of that “ hope 
of the soul, sure and steadfast,” which had been 
hitherto exclusive and secret. The mysteries of 
Christian doctrine could be brought home to the 
slumbering intuitions of men only as they were 
lived out in actual flesh and blood. True, the 
world in general saw not the Master save as it 
was able to see Him. Nevertheless, to such as 
could see He had been present, and His promise 
was a closer revelation on the removal of His 
physical limitations. ‘A little while and ye shall 
not see Me” (Oewpetré), “and again a little while 
and ye shall see Me”’ (éWeo6é),' reports the most 
spiritual of His chroniclers, who indicated by two 
words of widely varying significance that vision 
may be of different planes. We can, indeed, 
affirm, without pressing words too far, that the 
distortions which have marred the beauty of the 
Gospel almost from its first inception have been 
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the outcome of that earlier ‘‘ Ocwpe’ré” vision, the 
vision of the formal mind, which should have 
given place ultimately to the more spiritual sight 
indicated by the word “deo.” St Paul was 
one of those who could see in the ‘‘ dWec6é” 
sense, and his aim was ceaselessly to awaken that 
vision in all who became Christian disciples. He 
saw the Master in many lights, some of which 
have proved a stumbling-block through all the 
past ages of Christendom, from disregard of the 
fact that the seeing was by spiritual vision, /rans- 
mitted, in Jewish metaphor, through the agency of 
the formal mind. Some of these standpoints we 
will consider in detail. 

St Paul sees his Master, first, as the Head of a 
new order, the First-Fruits of a Creation already in 
being, but yet to be evolved out of the toils and 
trials of the race. In this spiritual organism, the 
true Body of God, the temple of the Divine 
Indwelling, Christ is to be perfected and fulfilled, 
and His universal immanence is the link of 
solidarity that makes the members of the whole 
body the members also of each other.’ To 
establish and proclaim this truth was the divine 
mission of Jesus. He was the Gospel of Right- 
ness, because in Him it was represented and 
revealed. Only the Christ could reveal the 
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Christ: only He could disclose the mystery in 
whom that mystery had been manifested in fulness. 
To St Paul, therefore, Jesus was the objective of 
the new spiritual life that was dawning among 
men. All that the Apostle laboured to set before 
his converts as near possibilities of being, was in 
Him in full and radiant expression. If we accept 
the cardinal epistles on the whole as representing 
genuine relics of Apostolic teaching, it is hard to 
convince ourselves of what many students affirm, 
that St Paul preaches only an inward and universal 
Christ. To state this appears to rob his philosophy 
of half its power and cogency. He preaches the 
universal by and through the particular. Each 
pair of opposites, as we have endeavoured to show, 
falls under the two great categories of macrocosmic 
and microcosmic. General principles, universal 
laws, find by an inexorable logic their specific and 
particular counterparts. The world of being re- 
flects itself always and everywhere in the world 
of becoming. When, therefore, the Apostle 
exhorts his converts to put off the Old Man, and 
live in a state of reconciled harmony with the 
Divine, he has before him the triumphant assurance 
of the living Christ that such harmony and newness 
of life were possible among men. In looking 
across the gulf of changed conditions which 
separates that age from this, it is difficult to 
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realise the height of hope and of vision which these 
letters to the Churches reveal. If words mean 
anything, then the hope of the Christian convert 
was an actual participation in the state of his 
Master. He looked for Christhood ; it was his — 
by right of the solidarity that bound both master 
and disciple in a common life. What had been 
wrought in the one was equally the possession of 
all, since all are one. Therefore the Christ was re- 
garded as the “first-born among many brethren” ;* 
therefore the measure of the stature of His fulness?” 
was the promise, nay, the glory of certainty, for 
all who trod in His way. His mystic death, 
resurrection, and ascension — states of interior 
unfoldment of the Divine Spirit within Him, as 
well as happenings in an historic career—were to 
be claimed and shared by each member of the 
Mystic Body, for the common life of an organism 
was no more the property of the head than of the 
members ; each was equally necessary to all ; and 
the gains, even of the highest, were only possessed 
as they were shared with the lowest. 

Here it may be necessary to avoid confusion in 
thought by a careful remembrance of the Apostle’s 
double plane of teaching. Jesus is the Head or 
controlling principle in the Spiritual Body which 
the Gospel is slowly to fashion for the Divine 
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Indwelling, and unto Him the members are to 
grow up in all things. But the Divine Ensouler 
of the Body is the universal Christ (xpicros), of 
whom Jesus the Christ was, for St Paul, the 
highest manifested expression. The distinction is 
not one of essence, but of function, and will pass 
when the consummation for which it was created 
is attained, and the Kingdom is “given up” *— 
conquered for, and yielded to the One- who shall 
be all, and in all. With this thought in mind, 
much that is otherwise confusing in the Apostolic 
writings becomes clear. 

Arguing from the great truth of the spiritual 
unity of mankind in Christ, St Paul was led to 
utter words which theologians in later ages have 
distorted into the doctrines of substitution and 
“imputed righteousness,” thereby jeopardising 
the higher verity by that greatest of falsities, a 
partial truth. Still, there is light behind the 
darkness of the worst theology-makers ; they all 
builded better than they knew ; and their errors 
had power because of the great Apostolic principle 
which was the ground of their misconception. 

To St Paul the Christ was the manifestation of 
a condition in which the particular existed only in 
and for the universal, in which personal conscious- 
ness was transcended, and personal actions were 
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illumined by world-wide purposes ; the Apostle 
could therefore say with a grand literalness : “If 
one died for all, then were all dead.” + For the 
career of such an One, His moral grandeur, His very 
life, are the possession of mankind, by virtue of 
the link that exists between their potentiality and 
His attainment. Whatever may be the mystic 
meaning of the “dying of the Lord Jesus,”? a 
subject which we shall hope to treat in its proper 
place, the master-key of solidarity unlocks one of 
its greatest difficulties. 

The Apostle, then, saw the Master as the Head 
of a slowly developing spiritual organism which 
foreshadowed the state of humanity at its climax, 
and provided a universal Body for the universal 
Christ. But this truth was incomplete without 
the complementary view of Jesus as a specific 
expression of the Logos of God. He was “ God 
manifest in the flesh” by virtue of His being per- 
fected man ; He was perfected man by virtue of 
His being a realised Christ. 

But what is Christhood ? It is the unclouded 
manifestation of the Divine Spirit, the innermost 
Self of all men, in a suitably developed human 
personality. That Divine mystery is in all, await- 
ing its inevitable hour. It is independent of 
growth, development, or anything appertaining to 
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process in time. Its instruments alone—the 
human personalities which are the ground of Its 
activity in matter—are on the time-plane, and for 
their education the time-plane in a great measure 
exists. The human vehicle of the Christ may 
have shared in the general line of development by 
which personality has been shaped, but the essence 
of Him, as of us, was “ begotten, not made, being 
of one substance with the Father,” and was capable, 
therefore, of mirroring, in perfect miniature, the 
mystery of the Light whence He came forth. 
This, as it seems to us, is the truth underlying 
the story of His birth, which poetically indicates 
the perfect marriage of two natures—the human 
born of woman or matter, and subject to an 
immense process in time, and the Divine whose 
source is of the Highest alone. Only when these 
two are brought into eventual harmony ; when 
the “image,” or human self, has grown to the 
likeness of the original, and the original has bent 
to the perfect fashioning of the image, can the 
“New Man” arise who is neither image nor origi- 
nal alone, but a ‘“ New Creation,” born of their 
perfect mating. One of the results of such 
wondrous “rightness” and balance of opposing 
natures will be the total loss of the separating 
faculty in personality. In the Christ-state the 
immanent Divinity in which all personality is 
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rooted becomes the conscious, glowing centre of 
the individual ; as far as one human being may 
focus and mirror the universal, the Christ not only 
represents, but is in very truth, the race incarnate. 
Universality is His sign-manual, the universal 
revealed in His consciousness, His claim, and His 
standpoint. A great mystery, truly, the grand 
“mystery of godliness,”* which a man may 
endeavour to live, but concerning which words 
are imbecile. 

The Universal Spirit is ever striving to reflect 
Itself in the clear dew-drops of human souls ; 
hence the part may—nay, must—ultimately contain 
the whole, because there is in the strict nature 
of things no part, but only the whole eternally 
self-reproduced. Therefore the Apostle states 
concerning his great object-lesson in_ practical 
mysticism: ‘In Him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Divine Nature in a bodily manner” (the 
literal translation).? If this passage exhibits a 
difficulty on the ground that the whole cannot 
be contained within a human limitation, we may 
point out that the statement here is as to mode, 
rather than as to quantity. Indeed, the quantitative 
conception cannot strictly apply to the Divine, 
save aS an accommodation to human thought. 
Spirit being independent of categories of extension, 
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He who is “greater than the great” may be 
equally “smaller than the small.” The Partless 
and Indivisible is whole and all wherever and how- 
ever He may dwell, but His dwelling may vary as 
to mode. In the human race the dwelling is after 
a “bodily manner,” or by way of an organ or 
medium by which the various planes of outer and 
inner are brought into reciprocal response. There- 
fore the end of human development is to render 
the bodily mode entirely adequate to the mighty 
purpose of its ordering. We have to further in 
ourselves the great “mystery of godliness” by 
aiding the responsiveness of our instruments, that 
the God who is ever seeking expression in and 
through us may not be foiled in His divine intent. 

In such terms as the foregoing may we be 
permitted to think the unthinkable—that mystery 
of the Divine Indwelling which is expressed in all 
its fulness in the individual Christ. The One is 
continually making for Himself vehicles by which 
to fulfil His eternal thirst for expression. In 
man, His human vehicle, divine powers are 
awaiting expression—nay, in him is welling the 
very heart of the Fulness ; therefore man at his 
climax, man in whom the spiritual vesture (caua 
mvevmatixov), which includes all vestures, has been 
perfectly fashioned, is the Spirit’s most habitable 
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describe the destiny of man as anything short of 
this. Man will fulfil his end only when he images 
without distortion the Invisible whence he came 
forth. It is impossible to over-emphasise the 
truth too long ignored by the accredited custodians 
of the Christian mystery, that the individual 
Christ, in His capacity of a Divine mirror or image, 
was so by virtue of His being man at his climax. 
If He were not an objective epitome of the Mystery 
which from all ages had been hid in God, the 
realisation of a Christhood which is the heritage 
of every son of man, the scheme and method of 
the Apostle’s teaching has evaded us. For, so 
far as we are able to perceive, it was an ordered 
and philosophical teaching, in which the universal 
is revealed in and through the particular, and in 
which microcosm has no place save as it is the 
image and expression of macrocosm. 

It had, moreover, mighty consequences on the 
practical plane. If, to St Paul, the Christ was 
one in whom the Fulness had found a dwelling- 
place, and the Invisible a mirror, what was his 
corollary from this great fact? He gives it in a 
prayer for his converts which reveals an almost 
unparalleled daring of vision and of utterance. 
“That ye may be filled even unto the fulness 
of God.”" (the literal translation). Here we 
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have the completed Christ-teaching. The Apostle 
shows the Master to hold no power, to possess 
no fulness, which the disciple may not also share. 
The Fulness sha/] descend on man, because It is 
already moving within him towards the fashioning 
of a meet vessel. Human life exists but for this. 
Human life is (or should be) the slow rising of 
the Fulness in an ever-expanding reservoir. To 
be filled with the Fulness. was the climax of 
Apostolic vision: “as He is, so are we in this 
world.” Because the Christ was the first-fruits 
of a mighty, Cosmic process, the gathering of 
the aftermath was not only assured, but near. 
For that Day of the Lord, the Day of the mani- 
festation of the Sons of God, not only St Paul, 
but the whole creation, waited and hoped. The 
strength of the Apostle’s far, spiritual vision saw 
it as close at hand, already above the horizon 
of the waning night. And who shall say how 
near he came to the truth concerning it, since the 
Day which brings the deep initiations of the soul 
is never really absent, being of the state wherein 
time and space are not, nor the illusions of incom- 
pleteness and of growth? That Day brings the 
Now from out of the Always-has-been, and its hour 
will be as a thief in the night, unknown even to the 
Christ when viewed in relation to time, but always 
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at hand to the seer who dwells on its confines. If in 
his earlier writings the Apostle materialised this Con- 
summation in terms of a Jewish Apocalypse, in his 
later Epistles he gives it a more spiritualised tone.’ 

Thus the two main views of St Paul with regard 
to his Master, viz. as representing humanity at its 
climax, and as being the pure Vehicle of the Word or 
Reason of God, are in very truth the corner-stone of 
the Gospel of Rightness which aims at the entire at- 
one-ing of the human and divine elements in man. 

Jesus illustrated in a living perfection that 
balance or reconciliation of seemingly essential con- 
trasts which nature and philosophy alike endeavour 
to establish and preserve. That the great spiritual 
equipoise was attainable points to the fact that 
there are in nature no really essential opposites. 
They proceed from Unity, they return to Unity, 
else were the universe a chaos of irreducible con- 
flict. The radical Deism of Judaism—for in 
spite of its monolatry it was not truly monotheistic 
—had driven a wedge between the human and 
the divine, which twenty centuries of Christianity 
have left very largely untouched. In Jesus the 
wedge was entirely abolished ; but only in rare 
exceptions and in small measure has Jesus ever 
been fully understood. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NATURAL BODY. SPIRITUAL BODY 


Tue Adam, or Natural Man, and the Christ, or 
Spiritual Man, are each, as we have seen, essential 
principles of our complex nature. They have, 
moreover, their own appropriate vehicles of ex- 
pression, which, no less than the “ Men” them- 
selves, are also part of the human economy. We 
are thus prepared for the Pauline assertion, “ to 
each seed his own body,”? both the “seed” that 
is natural and the “seed” that is spiritual being 
clothed with a vesture that shall be in exact 
correspondence with the particular order of life 
which it is designed to accommodate. Hence the 
matter of the spiritual body will be spiritual, as the 
matter of the natural body will be natural. 

The doctrine of the spirituality of matter is 
sometimes held to be the exclusive property of 
Eastern thinkers, or of those systems of thought 
in the West which have acknowledged an in- 
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debtedness to Eastern Pantheism. But the 
Pauline student who has also some acquaintance 
with Eastern modes of thought is prepared to 
demonstrate that the father of Christian dogmatics, 
St Paul, was also among the teachers of the 
spirituality of what we call matter, and that with- 
out departing from a very rigid, not to say Jewish 
Theism. He suggests a relief to the great crux 
of scientific materialism — foreshadowed in his 
day by the problem, “ How are the dead raised, 
with what body come they up?”—by asserting 
authoritatively that physical matter is not the only 
kind of matter in the universe. ‘There is a 
natural body (cama \puyuxor),” he says, “and there 
is a spiritual body (coma TVEULATLKOV) a He 

Now a careful development of this seed-thought 
would have delivered from much error certain 
minds who have been rightly convinced of the 
accuracy of the scientific contention that conscious- 
ness, and body or the substratum of consciousness, 
must co-exist. Realising truly that consciousness 
is eternally dependent upon matter for its active 
manifestation, they proceed to the false conclu- 
sion that the matter upon which consciousness 
depends is solely and essentially physical : hence 
the destruction of the physical body implies the 
destruction of the dependent consciousness. But 
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inasmuch as consciousness is not necessarily of 
one state or degree, so matter is not necessarily 
of one state or degree. We now know more 
than St Paul presumably knew of the possibility 
of actually demonstrating the existence of matter in 
more attenuated states than the physical, yet even 
we are not able to advance upon his dogmatic state- 
ment that matter may be spiritual as well as natural. 
Let us consider the possibility of reconciling what 
to many minds is of the nature of a paradox. 

We will begin by defining our terms. 

Spirit we will regard as synonymous with con- 
sciousness in all its manifestations, from simple 
feeling and awareness upward to its highest ex- 
pressions in thought, reason, will, love, devotion, 
spiritual aspiration. Beyond these are many 
elements which do not enter the normal field of 
human experience, but which are nevertheless 
awakening in some men, and awaiting their 
inevitable hour in all men. They relate to a 
Cosmic order of consciousness, in which the 
individual will ultimately realise his one-ness with 
the whole of being, and with God, the Source and 
the End. Obviously, to discuss in detail the 
aspects of the higher consciousness before it has 
yet become fully manifest in the race, is out of 
the question entirely ; it is of paramount import- 
ance, however, to bear in mind that the purpose 
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of Evolution is to make such manifestation not 
only possible but normal. Man has had his 
animal phase—he is in it yet; he has entered 
upon his mental and higher emotional phase ; the 
next turn of the wheel brings him to his God-like 
phase, in which it doth not yet appear what he 
shall be. These three distinct, and yet inter- 
related aspects of his being show the development 
of consciousness in three progressive modes ; and 
although sensory consciousness, mental conscious- 
ness, and x, the unknown spiritual consciousness, 
are progressive aspects of one whole, nevertheless 
they represent and demand the existence of different 
organs, and correspond with different levels of 
material nature—and when we say material we do 
not, of course, confine our thought to physical matter. 

So far this is compatible with what we already 
know. We find, as we should expect to find, 
that the matter which is adapted to simple, 
sensory phenomena is of a lower degree of 
specialisation than that which provides for the 
psychical elements in our experience. These 
latter elements are the outcome of consciousness 
working in matter that is nervous,—and some- 
thing more,—electrical. May we not infer from 
this that advanced spiritual activity will demand 
a yet further development of the process of 
material specialisation—nay, that it is going on 
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now in every member of the race in whom the 
Old Adam has given place to the New Man? 
Spiritual matter we may therefore regard as 
matter specifically adapted to express the work- 
ings of consciousness in its highest spiritual 
aspects. In essence all matter is one; difference 
in kind results from the keying of the one Ultima 
Thule to different taxic rates, or vibratory limits. 
And the question before us is that suggested by 
certain phrases of the Apostle’s, viz. the possi- 
bility of bringing the “natural” order of matter 
into accord with the “ spiritual” order of matter. 

But first we must define our second term, 
matter. Matter is the universal of body, and 
body we will define as the organ of consciousness ; 
hence the existence of body anywhere, and in any 
degree of complexity, implies the existence of 
consciousness active in proportion as body is 
organised. Body implies consciousness as in- 
evitably as consciousness implies body. Matter 
is the abstract and unorganised aspect of body, 
the raw material which exists for the fashioning 
of bodies universal or particular, human, sub- 
human, or super-human. Matter, in other words, 
is that by and through which consciousness is to 
function. If we like, we might call body the 
outcome of the expression of consciousness in a 
particular manner ; equally is it true to define 
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consciousness as life working through body in a 
particular manner. Body that is truly alive in 
all its parts manifests consciousness as the end 
and aim of its activities ; similarly consciousness 
that is fully active in its various aspects will 
manifest itself in the Perfect Body which is a 
complex, not of one state of matter, but of many. 
To speak of “dead” matter, i.e. of matter 
absolutely void of that which called it into being, 
and for which it continues to exist, is to speak 
scientific falseness. All matter, even of the 
lowest and coarsest degree, displays motion and 
coherence of parts; affinities and repulsions ; 
likes and dislikes ; fallings apart and gatherings ; 
rebirths and renewals of structure; each atom, 
in short, being a miniature world, enacting cosmic 
business under the impulse of one central Life 
which 1s the immanent vital Principle alike in the 
lowest manifestation as in the highest. 

Let us betake ourselves now to the Apostle’s 
antithesis of the “ natural” and “ spiritual ” bodies. 
The consideration involves that of the twofold 
mystery of man, which is the subject-matter of 
the Apostolic writings. Man is a union of two 
planes and two natures, the Adam, or man of 
flesh, and the Christ, or man of Spirit. The true 
message of the Gospel is the possibility of bringing 
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field of normal, outer experience ; in other words, 
man is eventually to manifest the hidden Christ 
as he now manifests the outer Adam. Sense has 
to give place to Spirit. 

But St Paul’s literal insistence on this majestic 
possibility has but too largely escaped the attention 
of his commentators. 

Transformation into the Divine image, and the 
development of the spiritual body are relegated 
by the majority of theologians to a vague here- 
after ; they form no part of the Christian ideal 
for the life that now is. At best, say the teachers, 
we can but make a poor beginning of the life of 
fulness in God that awaits us beyond the grave, 
for the flesh is the great enemy of the Spirit, and 
cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven. So the 
Pauline message is weakened, if not destroyed, 
by a short-sightedness that waits for heavenliness 
on the other side of physical death. 

But such is not the mind of the Apostle. His 
ideal is couched in words that are plain enough 
for the seeing eye; he indeed burns with their 
interior fervour. ‘“ We all with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord [R.V.] 
are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.”* Again, one of his favourite paradoxes : 
“And we who live are always delivered unto 


1 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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death that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our mortal bodies” ;1 “While our outer 
man is decaying, our inner man is daily re- 
newed.”? Great, explicit, daring words; and 
yet they form the simple statement of Christian 
hope and endeavour. Christianity meant first 
and foremost the reflection of the Master in each 
of His followers. This was His new and greater 
incarnation, His “second coming,” in which the 
“ body of our humiliation” is to be changed into 
“the likeness ” of His “ body of glory.”? Chris- 
tianity in its primitive inception was, in short, a 
process rather than a dogma. Later in its history 
dogma became superadded to process, until ulti- 
mately the process became forgotten in the dogma. 
Dogma is in its place as an interpreter of process ; 
we have endeavoured, indeed, so to present the 
thought of St Paul as to show the great change, 
the ““New Creature,” as the ultimate and the goal 
of all his doctrinal utterances. The raison d étre 
of the Christ was that He might evolve Christs. 
This was salvation; for this He set men free 
from the sin-state, that He might develop in them 
a life not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
Christianity in its practical aspect, in short, is 
nothing less than transmutation. This is its 
secret in a word. 


I-21 Coruivs iis 2 2 Cor. iv. 16. 3° Phil. i. 21. 
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To what do these thoughts conduct us? To 
this: that “bodily manner” being the law of 
Divine manifestation for the human race, the new 
or Divine consciousness which is to supplant that 
of the natural man demands a new and a spiritual 
organ. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, for the caua Wuyxixoy will be 
mute under the influence of an order of life to 
which it is not attuned. Therefore the New Man 
must transform or renew the old body, a trans- 
cendental process which involves the slow trans- 
mutation of its grosser particles under the ceaseless 
play of a higher spiritual life. Man in refining 
himself by thought, deed, and aspiration, performs 
at the same time a similar work upon the bodies 
in which he functions. It is true that the chief 
effort is to be directed towards himself as the 
centre and controller of the body ; but it is also 
true that a high order of consciousness cannot find 
expression in a low order of matter. The vehicle 
must be in unison with its informing spirit. 

Our recognition: of this important truth would 
be clearer had the Apostle employed more explicit 
terminology with regard to the body. Unfortun- 
ately, we are left in some doubt as to whether the 
copa vyxixor is the chemically built vehicle which 
forms our immediate link with the outer world, 
or an interior, “ non-atomic enswathement of the 
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soul, ethereal, intangible, invisible,’* which sur- 


vives the dissolution of the outer body, being the 
inner man’s most direct and appropriate organ. 
The term ~Wvx7 and its adjective wWuxucos are 
loosely used throughout the New Testament. In 
one passage Wvx7 refers directly to the spirit of 
the world, and the “natural man” in this con- 
nection is the worldling.? In another place it 
is used to denote the life of the senses. St 
Matthew’s Gospel, on the other hand, has a 
passage in which yuvx7 is the Immortal part, in 
contradistinction to the mortal (“Fear not them 
that kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul (wvy7)”).4 But in the celebrated chapter 
(1 Cor. xv.) in which St Paul approaches more 
nearly to precise statement with regard to the 
future life of the disciple than in any other 
writing, the caua vx«oy (translated “natural 
body”) should, we think, be more fittingly 

1 “There is a very weighty school of contemporary Protestant 
theologians—Ulrici is their ablest spokesman—who.. . . affirm 
that we have good grounds for believing in the existence of a 
non-atomic enswathement of the soul, ethereal, intangible, 
invisible, which at death departs with it from the muddy vesture 
of decay, and constitutes the resurrection-body. This is the 
linga, the ‘subtle body’ of Kapila and the Sankhya school ; 
and I am by no means satisfied that it is not pretty much what 
Spinoza meant by his ‘essentia corporis,’ which he affirmed to 
pertain to the essence of the mind, and to be necessarily eternal.” 
—Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, p. 331, by W. S. Lilly. 


2 1 Cor. ii. 14 (connect ver. 12, ver. 15). 
3 Jas. iii. 15, ‘earthly, sensual, devilish.” 4 Matt. x. 28. 
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rendered “‘soul-body.”” ‘So also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” It is sown a soul-body, it is 
raised a spirit-body. If there is a soul-body, 
there is also a spirit-body. And so it is written : 
“The first man Adam became a living soul; the 
last Adam a life-giving spirit.” ? 

The correct reading of this important expression 
turns on the question as to what is meant by the 
metaphorical “sowing,”’ and the soil in which it 
takes place. An obvious answer is that the seed 
sown is the natural body, but a more careful exam- 
ination of the chapter leads to a different conclusion. 
The Apostle is not speaking of dead bodies, but 
of dead persons, as he reminds his imaginary 
critic in somewhat scornful language: “Thou 
fool . . . . that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain... . and 
God giveth it a body as it has pleased him. So 
also is the resurrection of the dead.”’ We have 
noted elsewhere that St Paul generally uses the 
terms “death” and “the dead” to denote the 
soul immersed in material conditions, entombed 
in the darkness of a flesh nature. The “seed” 
which is “sown in corruption,” therefore, is the 
soul clothed in its own appropriate enswathement, 
the psychical body, and the death that is necessary 
to its quickening is that which it “dies”? when in 


1 q Cor. xv. 42-45. 
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contact with the limitations of material life. Thus 
the cama pvxixoy cannot fittingly be translated 
“ natural body ” if by that term is meant the body 
of flesh, for the latter is really the soil into which 
the former is sown, and from which is to arise 
that mystic body of incorruption, glory, and 
strength which is so strangely born of “ corruption, 
dishonour, and weakness.” The Apostle’s play of 
contrasts is nowhere so majestic, or so pregnant 
with eternal mystery, as in this sonorous passage : 
“Tt is sown in corruption, it is raised in in- 
corruption : it is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; it is sown a soul-body, it is raised a 
spiritual body”’ ; nor are we anywhere so forcibly 
reminded of that imperative law of being by which 
the union of opposites has fruit in life eternal. 
Our contention is further supported by verses 
45 and 46, in which St Paul proceeds to establish 
a correspondence between the two Adams and the 
two vestures (c@ua Wuyecor and cama TVEULATLKOV) ‘ 
and by identifying the caua vyxKov with the 
“living soul” he clearly demonstrates that, what- 
ever this vehicle may be, it is not the physical 
body. The first Adam, he tells us, is first because 
he is natural (.puxecov).1_ He is man in his mental 
and passional aspect, which from the evolutionary 
1 t Cor. xv. 46. 
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standpoint is first in order of time, though it is 
last in order of importance. This “Adam” is 
“out of,” that is, based in, an earthly or physical 
nature,’ which is the soil wherein the great tran- 
substantiation is to take place which changes him, 
and incidentally also his psychical vesture, from 
soul-Adam into spiritual-Adam, from the “image 
of the earthy ” into the “image of the heavenly.” 

For these reasons, and without dogmatising 
upon suggestions in the Apostolic writings which 
are unfortunately fragmentary and obscure, we 
venture to take the line which seems most promis- 
ing from an exegetical standpoint, viz. that the 
cana \puxikoy is not synonymous with the physical 
body, but is another and more interior organ, the 
direct though intangible vehicle of the inner man, 
which is capable of being moulded, refined, and 
“ quickened”’ by the forces which play upon it 
from the spiritual realms. And the change which 
St Paul asserts to be in progress in the Christian 
disciple is that by which the “soul-body,” sown 
in the corruption of a physical nature, is “ raised ” 
into a state of matter directly attuned to the 
spiritual man, whose activities are naturally con- 
ditioned by the kind of matter in which he has to 
function. It is not impossible that this spiritual- 
ising process may ultimately affect even the 


PeTaCOrexv7 47. 
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chemical constituents of the physical body, in 
view of the numerous instances on record in which 
the action of forces directly psychical and spiritual 
have affected changes in the outer organism which 
physical means have been powerless to accomplish. 

That a great transmutation is to accompany the 
manifestation of the Christ-nature in the New 
Order, follows as a necessity from the principles 
already laid down. It would therefore be already 
at work among the real followers of Pauline 
teaching. We have hints now and again of the 
ultimate of the process, when Divine Sonship, 
with all its marvellous implications, shall have 
become actually realised on earth, viz. the de- 
struction of death itself, for “we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed.”* And though 
such a state is clearly spoken of as among the last 
triumphs of the Spirit, and is therefore not as yet 
for the majority of the race, there can be no doubt 
from the Apostolic teachings that the beginnings 
of this state are possible here and now. For it is 
given to the Christian disciple to become more 
than conqueror of all the conditions of his warfare. 
‘All things are yours, whether life or death.” ? 


1 1 Cor. xv. 51. Cf. ver. 54: “Death is swallowed up into 
(absorbed by) victory.” Here @dvaros clearly means physical 
death. Verses 55-57 seem to indicate that the “victory” is 
already in the hands of the Christian disciple. 

2 tCoraiin 22, 
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Masterhood of matter is no greater achievement 
than masterhood of self, for matter is in last 
analysis but the soul’s outward account of itself. 
The kind of activity, therefore, that has given us 
the c@ua Wvxixov, or soul-body,’ may be met and 
modified by a higher activity whose medium is the 
Toma TvevpaTiKoy, Or spiritual body. 

The great Christian mystery is accomplished in 
the disciple when the life of the Master blends 
with his life, utilising the old body, but at the 
same time raising its vibrations to a higher power. 
That ‘Christ shall be magnified in my body, 
whether by life or by death,” was the Apostle’s 
most fervent ideal, and we are sure that the 
direct play of the Divine life upon the cama rijs 
tamevorews (body of humiliation)? must have 
commenced the process of transformation which 


1 Our reading of the caua Wvxinby as soul-body, rather than 
natural, or physical body, throws light on the before-mentioned 
obscure passages in the Epistles in which a body is referred to 
which is obviously of the physical. 

Rom. vi. 6: “ Our old man is crucified with him, that the body 
of sin (17d cGpa THs Guapttas) might be done away.” 

Rom. vii. 24: “Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” (é tod cdpuatos tod Oavdrov tovrov). 

Rom. viii. 10: “If Christ is in you, the body is dead because 
of sin” (7d peév cpa vexpdy 50 Guaptiay). 

Rom. vi. 12: “Let not sin reign in your dead body” (é r¢ 
Ovntge buav oduart). Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 11: “For we who live are 
alway delivered unto death that the life of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our dead flesh.” 

Col. ii. 11: “Putting off of the body of the flesh [R.V.] (rod 
odparos THs capkds) by the circumcision of Christ” [R.V.]. 

ASE hileteezO: 3 Phil, iii. 21. 
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the teacher so confidently anticipated. What is 
true of St Paul is equally true of all in whom 
the’ New Man has come to the birth. We are 
therefore justified in saying that even the 
physical vehicle of the highly spiritual man is 
different from that of the sensualist, or even of 
the ordinary person—different in fineness of 
quality, and in greater sensitiveness to the play 
of the spiritual forces which centre within and 
upon him. A higher form of life has expressed 
itself in a higher type of matter. This is 
common-sense, it is also on all-fours with 
experience. We do not find, and we certainly 
do not expect to find, the outward seeming of a 
criminal remotely resembling the outward seem- 
ing of a saint. The vibratory powers of their 
“bodies of humiliation” are attuned to different 
orders of life: in the case of the evil man the 
power of response to the higher vibrations of 
the Spirit is low; in the case of the saint it is 
high. And the fact that many sensualists have 
ultimately transformed their outward seeming by 
a rejection of the Old, and a deliberate cultivation 
of the New Man, shows that the vibratory power 
even of their physical atoms is not hard and fast ; 
it may be extended or raised. It seems not 
unreasonable to assume, then, that a variety of 
vibratory rates are possible to one and the same 
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atom. The secret lies in the nature of the force 
that decides and controls the vibratory limits. 
Perhaps the old English term “quicken” is 
more appropriate than its modern equivalent ; 
and the promise that “He that raised up Christ 
Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your 
mortal bodies through His Spirit that dwelleth in 
you ”* may be taken in the literal sense of making 
quicker the mysterious vortical vibrations which 
are all that scientists know of the ultimate mystery 
of the body. 

Be this as it may, the transformation of natural 
into spiritual—or, more strictly, the attuning of 
the natural to the keynote of the spiritual—is a 
prevailing Pauline thought. He calls it, in some 
instances, death. “If Christ is in you, the body 
is dead because of sin.”” ‘Bearing about in the 
body the putting to death of Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus may be manifested in our body.” 
‘So that death worketh in us, but life in you.” 
“Our old man was crucified that the body of sin 
might be done away.”* But it may be fairly 
objected that according to the Gospel no quarter 
at all is to be shown to flesh and blood which 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor be 
transformed into another and higher order of 


1 Rom. viii. II. 2 Rom. viii. Io. 
3 2 Cor. iv. 10-12. * Rom. vi. 6. 
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being. And this is an important truth, albeit 
a partial one. Of itself the capa Wvxixor 1s 
useless as an organ of the highest life ; it must 
die to its present limit of vibratory response, 
or, in other words, to its present state of insensi- 
bility to the motions of the Divine Indwelling. 
But this is not death in the literal sense of the 
dissolution of the natural body. The Apostle 
seldom uses the term death in a physical sense. 
He himself speaks of “dying daily”; of ‘being 
always delivered unto death’’; and yet he con- 
tinued in the flesh for some time after that 
saying. It seems plain, then, that the “ putting 
off of the body of the flesh by a circumcision 
not made with hands,”! which he stated had 
taken place in the Christian disciple, meant the 
destruction of the cama ~uyixov by extension of its 
vibratory limit. It referred to the soul-body in 
process of being transcendentalised by the Spirit. 
And to assume that either this body or the 
physical is in itself evil, is to go beyond any 
record we have of the Apostle’s teaching. It is 
true that many of his expressions were after- 
wards distorted into the Manichean doctrine of 
the reprobateness of matter—that idea cannot 
be kept out of any teaching that emphasises 
the supremacy of Spirit; but a careful attention 
1 Col. ii. 11 (R.V.). 
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to his main philosophical postulates will tend to 
preserve the balance on this old crux of the 
spiritual life. There is no reason to suppose 
that both the physical and the soul-bodies are 
incapable of being raised in power of response ; 
their vibratory limit is not so fixed that they may 
not yield to the compelling force of a higher 
order of life. We see going on around us every | 
day a transforming process in which coarseness, 
sensuality, materiality, the material eye, and the 
fleshly heart are slowly yielding before the trans- 
forming radiance of the Divine Spirit. In short, 
it should be impossible to watch a transformed 
spirit without watching also a transformed body. 
The two miracles proceed pari passu. 

If it be true, then, that a higher order of life 
and consciousness demands a higher material 
expression, we find the Apostle’s injunction to 
put on the New Man completed by his definite 
assurance that “there is a spiritual body” (not 
“there shall be”). If the one is already in being, 
the other is already in being, for the New Man 
may not be separated from His spiritual vehicle. 

But this is not all the mystery—very far from 
it. Certain expressions of the Apostle’s point to 
his regarding the physical and the spiritual bodies 


1 y Cor. xv. 44(R.V.): “If there is a natural body, there is 
also a spiritual body.” 
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as one body under an inner and an outer aspect. 
Thus, instead of two separate and independent 
vehicles of which the higher depends for its 
formation on the death of the lower, we have one, 
true, eternal (age-long) body, the vesture of the 
true man, of which the physical body is the copy 
and the shadow in time-relations. Let us make a 
literal translation of one of St Paul’s most remark- 
able utterances on the subject (2 Cor. v. 1-5). 

“For we know that even if the earthly house 
of our body were destroyed [R.V.], we have an 
edifice out of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal, inthe Heavens. And in this we do groan, 
passionately yearning to have our house out of 
Heaven put on over ;' if so be that, being clothed, 
we shall not be found naked. For we being in 
this body, do groan being burdened, not that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed over, that what 
is mortal may be absorbed by life.” 

Two expressions here are of vital importance. 
First, the “earthly (émiyewos) house of our body.” 
That body is a grandiose structure (oikodouiy ek Aco), 
an edifice heavenly and eternal, not subject to 
process in time. But like a temple with its 
innermost sanctuary, it may have an outer house 
of approach, with which it is one, even as the 


‘ Alford, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer translate this phrase : “To 
put on, over this dwelling or robe, our house out of heaven.” 
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innermost shrine and its outer approaches make 
together one temple. So the “earthly house of 
our body” may refer to that aspect of the one 
body which is especially adapted to correspond to 
an earthly environment ; even if this part of the 
tent or tabernacle (oKxijvos is allied to oKnVN, tent) 
were destroyed, the innermost would remain, for 
it is a structure already in being, of the substance 
of God, and we earnestly desire to be clothed 
with it consciously, and now. At the same time, 
we have no will to be unclothed, or stripped of 
the outer house, but rather to have the heavenly 
edifice put on over (ézevdvcacOa), that the outer, 
though retained, may begin to take a second 
place. 

Thus runs a rough paraphrase of a difficult 
and obscure, but marvellously suggestive passage, 
of which the second point of interest is the word 
erevovoac@a, Its great importance lies in the 
implication afforded by the metaphor. ’Exevdiv 
means “‘ to put on over,” and, when taken in con- 
junction with the expression “ not that we would 
be unclothed,” goes to show that a state is here 
referred to which is not the ordinary death of the 
physical body. For when a garment is put on over 
another, that other is obviously retained. The change 
that has taken place is chiefly a transvaluation of 
values, a mighty introversion of the conditions 
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and standards of the Old or natural Man. What 
was formerly first in order of manifestation, first 
in consciousness and in prominence, now yields to 
the spiritual organ of the Self, hitherto unrevealed, 
but all the time the real substance of the material 
body, the real instrument of the spiritual man. 
Its function is to manifest a new and radiant con- 
sciousness in a new and radiant manner. It will 
daily grow as the heaven-consciousness comes 
more and more into the forefront of life; for 
although it ever is, it has not yet become for us 
the normal instrument of daily life. It is the 
great transmuter of the “earthly house,” which 
in the Christian convert is not to disappear, but 
to be attuned to the mighty play of spiritual 
vibrations proceeding from the “ tabernacle in the 
heavens’’ ; that both together, the heavenly house 
and the earthly, may make up one abode for the 
Divine Indwelling, and heaven and earth may kiss 
one another in a great reconciliation of opposites. 

In the Apocalypse we are referred to the 
mystery under another metaphor : it is the “city 
that hath foundations whose builder and master 
is God.” The city is the spiritual body, and the 
foundations are the “earthly house,” the éziryeos 
OUKLQ, 

Obviously, to postpone this glorious manifesta- 
tion to some distant age and sphere is to. rob the 
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Gospel of its raison d’étre, which is the taking of 
the normal into the supernormal life, while 
retaining the former as the base of supernormal 
activity. In the Perfect Man the opposites are 
reconciled by the retention of each in proper balance 
and proportion. Hence the Christian who would 
be “ perfect” is to mirror the “glory of the Lord” 
in the life that now is; he does not wait for death 
to rob him of the outer body ere he may 
commence the building of the spiritual body. 
That mystery is not of the time-plane; it is as 
surely “here and now” as “there and then” ; 
its manifestation depends on the aspect of our- 
selves which we desire shall become uppermost 
in life. For the kind of body we habitually 
fashion is conditioned by the kind of consciousness 
which for ages we have made to represent our- 
selves. The unreserved identification of the true 
centre of selfhood with the heavenly rather than 
with the earthly man is Conversion—literally a 
turning round. It is more, even, than this: it 
implies reversion of every standpoint, every judg- 
ment, every motive, every principle, every outlook 
that formerly represented the self in identification 
with the natural man—standpoints right with 
regard to their own plane, but wrong when 
applied, as we so often attempt to apply them, to 
the things of the Higher Self. To put the 
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heavenly vesture “on over” means the complete 
reversal of the normal mental attitude. We have 
no longer to think of ourselves as mortals 
uncertainly groping after a remote immortality, 
but as immortals condescending for a while, 
purposively and voluntarily, to conditions of the 
finite order. That the race shall ultimately master 
the finite through the power of the infinite seems 
to be the only justification for there being a finite 
order at all; it exists but that it may be overcome, 
and absorbed into the incorruptible and immortal 
—or we have entirely misread the Apostle’s message 
to humanity. ‘ Thanks be to God,” he exclaims, 
“which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ for in the person of Jesus, the 
First-Fruits of the new Order, we have had our 
guarantee that conditions which now appear in- 
superable to the human spirit shall be one day 
put under its feet. Hence it is not too much to 
affirm, on the authority of Him who “overcame 
the world,” that the redemption of matter is part 
of the redemption of man. The New Man implies 
the New Earth ; both, indeed, are guaranteed facts 
of the future, and shall arise as fruition of the toil 
and culture of the present. They represent a 
condition of rightness in which right relation 
between spiritual and material, right knowledge 


ET COmXvansi7: 
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of the essential nature of man and the universe, 
right action based on that knowledge, will com- 
pletely supersede the “former things” of ignor- 
ance, disharmony, and sin. True, the realisation 
of this state is in the lap of the future ; but since 
the future is only the present iz extenso, the conquest 
of the mortal by the immortal may begin from the 
moment the immortal realises himself as such, and 
prepares in all respects to live the mortal life from 
the immortal standpoint. 

But to return to the spiritual body. St Paul 
declares it to be eternal, unmade, and of the 
heavenly state, which places it at once in the 
category of existing facts. This aféwov or age- 
body, which is the direct and appropriate organ of 
the Spiritual Man, has an age-long span, in contra- 
distinction to the earthly organ, whose limit is that 
of years. Hence the body “out of God” is the 
original of the outer tabernacle ; it precedes its birth, 
and survives its dissolution. It is co-terminous 
with the Spiritual Man, and was his vesture in 
“Eden” ere the Elohim symbolically fashioned 
the “coats of skin” that marked his “ fall” into 
denser regions of the universe. The things that 
are “of God,” “in the Heavens,” are ever in being 
in the womb of the Eternal Mind, therefore we may 
take our stand with the Apostle on the fact that our 
true Body—similarly with our true Ego—is already 
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in the heavenly state, waiting to be appropriated by 
the personality that has “come to himself.” 

This truth, however, has its complementary 
side. The spiritual body is out of time and space 
as they are known to us; it is a “now” and a 
certainty. But the appropriation of an existing 
fact involves process. We may have, therefore, 
to look to futurity for the realisation of the now. 
This is but another way of stating the old problem 
of the reconciliation of opposites. Being and 
Becoming have to be brought into mutual har- 
mony, for there is not a single fact or principle in 
experience which does not involve this antithesis, 
nor demand its reconciliation. For this reason we 
have set forth the mystery of the spirituality 
of matter in a twofold mode; as a process of 
“quickening,” or transmuting on the one hand, 
and of appropriation of an already existing fact on 
the other, following the method of St Paul, who 
treats the subject both from the “above” and the 
“below,” from the standpoint of being and the 
standpoint of becoming.’ 


1 When he speaks of the great change as a transformation of 
“the body of our humiliation into the likeness of the body of 
His glory,” he is treating the mystery from the plane of process 
and becoming ; when he yearns “not to be unclothed, but 
clothed over” with a Vesture already existing in the heavenly 
state, the standpoint of process has given place to the standpoint 
of the affirmation of true being inGod. Each standpoint is true, 
because each is mutually complementary. 
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Both the caua bu xexov and the coua mvevmatixoy 
are needed elements in the human economy, since 
each organ is related to a specific level of nature. 
But while the one appertains to the plane of be- 
coming, the other is beyond and above it. The 
“body of His glory,” which is also the body of 
our glory, for we live in Him, may not be brought 
within the laws of the finite. But its “image and 
likeness’”’ is to be reflected in us here and now; 
hence the work of the Christian disciple is so to 
purify the natural man and his organs of conscious- 
ness that there may be an unbroken surface for the 
reflection of the Heavenly Image. 


CHAPTER VII 


SIN! ITS ROOT AND ITs “‘ NEEDS-BE.” 
(ABSTRACT. ) 


WE have studied the highest generalisation in the 
Pauline philosophy, man universal, in his twofold 
aspect of material and spiritual. What we have 
now to consider is the second of the Apostle’s 
great antitheses of the inner life, that of Sin in 
contrast with Grace, and its consequence Death in 
contrast with Life. These are perhaps the most 
important members of the whole series of oppo- 
sites in the Epistles, being the root-pair from 
which the remainder are unfolded in a logical and 
ordered sequence, as we may see if we categorise 
them thus : 


Sin—Grace. Elemental states of being of the Old 
Man and the New ; the two poles of 
human nature. 

Death—Life. The above from the standpoint of the 
Particular ; Sin and Grace in mani- 
festation. 
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Law—Gospel. Media for making known the universal 
facts of Sinand Grace. ‘ Through 
law cometh the knowledge of sin.” ! 
“That sin might be shown to be 
sin by the working of death to me 
through that which is good.”” (Law).? 
“For therein is revealed (by the 
Gospel) the Rightness of God.” 3 

Faith—Works. The conditions of manifestation in the 
individual soul of the great uni- 
versals revealed through Law and 
Gospel. ‘ By grace ye are saved 
through faith.” 4 


Thus, in orderly series of antitheses, the two 
elemental facts of Sin and Grace are unfolded 
from the widest abstractions to the most concrete 
applications. 

Our task will now be to discover, if possible, the 
inwardness of the elemental fact of sin, in its philo- 
sophical rather than its strictly theological aspect. 
We shall note that the teaching of St Paul on 
this subject falls under the same broad, twofold 
distinction of universal and particular which we 
have observed to apply to his doctrine as a whole. 
Philosophically, it is of the first importance to 
distinguish between the abstract state of sin in 
which all men are included by reason of their 
birth into the specific limitations of a flesh-nature, 


1 Rom. iil. 20. 2 Rom. vii. 13. 
SSRom,. 07s 4 Eph. ii. 8. 
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and the concrete acts of disharmony, or transgres- 
sion against a revealed moral law to which the 
abstract state gives rise—a distinction which is 
certainly maintained by the Apostle, in spite of 
occasional looseness of language in which the word 
sin (a“aptia) is sometimes made to do service both 
for state and act, negative cause and positive 
effect. In the present chapter we propose to deal 
less with sin as evil act than with sin as abstract 
state, our object being to show that while abstract 
auaptia does not in itself imply a sense of repro- 
bateness and pollution, it is nevertheless the 
essential cause of all that is covered by these 
latter terms. We have, then, to offer a scriptural 
suggestion of the source and meaning of abstract 
ayaptia, and its relation to concrete acts and 
tendencies (auapTyuara). 

The word used by the Apostle mainly for sin 
in the abstract sense—duaptia, the “ missing of 
the mark,”’—is a term of negative connotation, as 
indeed are all the words employed in the Epistles 
to indicate sin, either as state or act. ‘Apmaprtia 
describes a condition rather than an act, or series 
of acts, and we admire the metaphysical subtlety 
of a language which shadows cause in the very 
word it employs to represent effect. A state of 
sin is a state of miss, failure, non-attainment. 
The whole sum of positive evils are derived from 
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what a man is not, from his lack of true being 
in God, his emptiness of all that should make 
him truly man. I am aware that the mere men- 
tion of sin from this point of view raises the 
difficult question of how a state of non-being can 
be logically affrmed to exist at all. How can 
positive consequences arise from negative causes ? 
We cannot answer save to affirm that the positive 
results known as sinful acts are in many instances 
less serious, less stubborn, less indicative of the 
true condition of a man than the chill state of 
half-life from which his soul has gone forth into 
outer action. Not to have attained is, if we probe 
deeply enough, the ultimate cause of all so-called 
wrong-doing. And under this wide generalisation 
must be included the non-attainment of the man 
who has tried and failed, as well as of him who 
has not yet arisen to effort. Both are in a state 
of abstract auaptia, though in very different degrees 
of that state. Hence the Apostolic assertion, 
“there is no difference, for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.’ Indeed, the 
judgment of sin from the view-point of inner 
state rather than that of outer act enormously 
extends the ban of ayapria, showing it to be a 
universal condition, inevitable to humanity at its 
present level, and not to be escaped by the rigid 


1 Rom. iii. 23. 
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keeping of the moral law. It is not, from this 
point of view, a state of reprobateness, but simply 
a failure to attain. 

Obviously, these remarks apply to sin from its 
most universal and abstract standpoint, sin under 
the connotation of limitation, which is but a 
synonym for human nature at the pole of the 
Old Man. The popular theological conceptions 
of sin are mainly those of concrete evil acts, and 
of tendencies thereto which may or may not 
result in expression. Sin from this standpoint is 
hereditarily acquired aversion from the things of 
the Spirit, choice between known good and pre- 
ferred evil being the element that distinguishes 
the true sinner from him who falls into acts of 
ignorant ill-doing. That motive and will have to 
be admitted as essential elements in the moral 
problem goes without saying, but they cannot be 
said to apply to sin from our present standpoint, 
viz. the elemental condition of vanity to which 
the creature is subjected “not of his own will.”? 
The sin under which all are included is the state 
of abstract duaptia inevitable to the race under 
the limitations of a flesh-nature, and it may 
therefore be condemned only in the sense of 
being repudiated as an expression of the true 
being of man. “There is no difference” does 


1 Rom. viii. 20. 
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not apply to the concrete plane of auaptymata, or 
acts of sin, but to that general limitation of 
spiritual sense, that lack of rapport with Divine 
verities which afflicts even the saint who is far 
on the road to the kingdom. To “come short 
of the glory of God” is to be still under sin, 
though the face be set resolutely upward. Sin, 
in short, according to the sense of St Paul in 
such passages as Romans vi. 10-11, vi. 2, Vill. 2, 
ill. 23, is the limitation laid upon the individual 
spirit, which makes him for the time being a little 
lower than Divine. In +shis sense there is no 
opprobrium in the term; a sinner may be well 
on the road to the mark, but the fact that he has 
not yet attained it keeps him a sinner still. 

From auapria in this most abstract and far- 
reaching sense the Gospel saves, by indicating to 
man his hope of overcoming—nay, by declaring 
that in the Christ he has overcome already. 
The play of the spiritual energies of the typical 
New Man on a world in the toils of a dark 
crisis has forwarded and rendered measurably 
possible the dawn of a New Earth and a New 
Humanity. Henceforth the standpoint of life is 
to be that of the triumphant Christ, who has 
overcome the tyranny of the animal-human nature 
for every one who wills to share in that victory. 


The disciple is to take his stand boldly on the 
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truth that an actual attainment by one implies a 
potential attainment by all ; hence he is to reckon 
himself as truly dead to the sin-state in which 
he was born as though he had actually ceased 
from acts of specific auaprjyara.' Affirmation 1s 
the preliminary to realisation. 

There is no boasting in this attitude, for i 
view of his own individual evolution he has not yet 
attained ; he “ presses on towards the prize of the 
high calling.”? But asa participant in the wave 
of spiritual life now rising towards its flood, possi- 
bilities are his which did not belong to an earlier 
day. The manifestation of the Christ in Jesus has 
brought the state of the New Man within measur- 
able reach of all who are prepared to obey the 
necessary conditions. Humanity is lifted by the 
advent of Christ, because Christhood transcends 
separateness. It is an all-embracing state. In 
its unimaginable comprehensiveness all things and 
beings are included ; by its illimitable power all 
things and beings are raised in potential develop- 
ment. More especially is this great fact true for 
those who deliberately tread the path towards 
individual Christhood. The disciple participates 
in the fulness of his Head without being relieved 
of the need for personal effort ; rather, the demand 
for his individual co-operation is increased by 


1 Rom. vi. 11. 2 Phil. iii. 14. 
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the greater impetus that has been given to the 
dawning powers within. It is quite possible for 
him who has renounced auaptia as state yet to 
fall into duapria as act. Necessarily, the more 
intense the realisation of the abstract truth which 
is equally true whether it is realised or not, but 
which 1s effective in character only as it is realised, 
the fewer become the acts of specific duaprjuara. 
Nevertheless they will continue to occur so long 
as the individual’s attainment is not yet at the 
Christ-level. Hence the Apostle, while impressing 
on his converts their freedom from the sin-state, 
finds a constant necessity to warn them against 
particular acts of sin, and to urge a continual 
affirmation of their standing in the spiritual life. 
“Stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved.” ? 
“* Let whosoever nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity.”* “Let us cleanse ourselves from 
all defilement.”* ‘‘ We pray to God that ye do 
no evil.” 4 

Our thought in the present chapter is thus 
mainly of auapria as state. St Paul, we have seen, 
draws the circumference of sin with a radius that 
is almost infinite. Grace, according to his philo- 
sophy, is the manifestation of the Christ-nature 
immanent in all men ; conversely, sin is the state 
in which that nature is hindered, stultified, or 


1 Phil. iv. 1. 22Tim.ii.19. 32 Cor. vii. 1. 4 2 Cor. xiii. 7. 
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imperfectly developed. It is strictly and literally 
a “missing of the mark,” for, that mark once 
reached, sin in the conventional sense would be 
no longer possible. 

But a greater problem has now to be faced. 
The nature of the sin-state is failure to attain, but 
only a superficial attention to the subject will be 
content to leave it at that. We have to go further, 
and ask concerning the cause of the failure. 
Whence and what is that element in man which 
appears to make persistently for the frustration 
of the ultimate ends of being? The question 
which besets all thinkers is not the possibility of 
. avoiding or yielding to definite, concrete tend- 
encies of the sinful nature, but of the origin of that 
nature itself. And the task now before us is to 
ascertain, not our own but the Apostle’s answer to 
this crux of religious philosophy. We have seen 
him trace the origin of man to Eden; in Eden, 
therefore, we must seek for the origin of sin. 
But the Eden of St Paul is not the Eden of the 
plenary inspirationalist. Eden, we have already 
observed, was to one trained in Kabalah a great 
spiritual allegory, dealing with the dim beginnings 
of man in states long previous to any of which 
we have historical record. From the prominence 
St Paul gives to the story, it is conceivable that he 
was instructed in the mystery of which it was the 
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imperfect expression. Therefore, without in- 
truding our own personal estimate of the value 
of this hoary tradition, we must seek, as far as 
possible, to read it with the eyes of the great 
Master in Israel. It must again be emphasised 
that Eden is not a place in the physical universe,’ 
neither is its matter—the “dust” from which 
the Kabalistic androgyne “ Adam” was created— 
any form of the matter with which we are at 
present familiar. It is the causal plane in which 
was “every herb of the field before it grew,’— 
the archetype, that is, of our world in an earlier, 
pre-atomic phase of being. Both the scene of 
the Eden drama and its dramatis persone are too 
remote from our present experience to be of 
fundamental importance to any theology that 
claims to be based upon knowledge. But a 
tradition that is universal has a very serious claim 
to respect and consideration, and we can find 
traces of the Eden story in every religion worthy 
of the name. In addition to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian cuneiform, variations of the same legend 


1 Says Archdeacon Wilberforce: ‘The Eden of the Old Tes- 
tament is obviously not on this planet ; it can never be localised ; 
every element in it is non-natural. The conscious presence of 
Deity, the bi-sexual nature of man, the abnormal conditions of 
atmosphere, all point to a condition of life not realised here, and 
from thence, from the other dimension, into human bodies and 
life’s education, came man, and that was his ‘ Paradise Lost’ ; 
back thither . . . . shall man go, and that will be his ‘ Paradise 
Regained.’” 
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appear in the Egyptian Books of Thoth, the 
record by Pindar of the Samothracian mysteries, 
in which the Kabiri, whose generic name was 
Adamas, were the seven ancestors or progenitors 
of mankind, the Hindu Puranas, and many more. 
Greatly as the story differs in the various records, 
the one feature of importance common to them 
all is that the name Adam is not an individual, 
but a collective term. Says George Smith in his 
Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 86: “The word 
Adam used in these legends for the first human 
being is evidently not a proper name, but is only 
used as a term for mankind. Adam appears as a 
proper name in Genesis, but certainly in some 
passages is only used in the same sense as the 
Assyrian word.” 

In Gen. ii. we read of the man or race, on 
its first creation, as being “alone,” which on the 
above interpretation would mean androgyne. The 
appearance of distinct sex is allegorised by the 
taking of Eve from the side of Adam,! and repre- 
sents a change in the spiritual and physiological 
conditions of the race, which may have demanded 
millennia, as we count time, for its accomplishment. 
This change appears to have been long prior to the 
birth of the race into physical conditions, for the 


1 Vide Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, by Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, pp. 103-105. 
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“coats of skin’—an admirable symbol of the 
atomic body—were provided only after the mystic 
** Fall” and the loss of the Garden in Eden had 
deprived the pair of a body of more ethereal 
elements. Two falls are thus comprised in this 
allegory : the first, the fall into separate sexes ; and 
the second, the inevitable fall into denser, physical 
matter, through a false understanding of the true 
sex relation. 

The obvious feature of the Eden story is the 
wilful misuse of the separate, creative powers 
which the man and woman—now fully self- 
realised, creative entities—found awaiting their 
command. The drama hints that the race as 
separated beings, no longer bi-sexual, sought to 
gratify an inevitable desire for reunion by false 
methods ; they materialised into a bodily function 
what in the Divine purpose should ever have 
remained spiritual. But the rea/ Fall was prior to 
the specific act recorded in the allegory ; whatever 
the sin may have been that “brought death into 
the world, and all our woe”—and most com- 
mentators agree that a prostituted sex-indulgence 
is the idea poetically figured by the eating of the 
forbidden fruit,—the root of that sin must be 
sought in the state which rendered such indulgence 
possible. In other words, the true Fall, or the 
birth of abstract auaptia, was marked by the 
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passing of the race out of the androgyne state 
into distinct male and female. We hear no 
mention of disobedience prior to the coming 
forth of Eve. The injunction not to eat was 
received by the androgyne Adam in_ perfect 
harmony and acquiescence, for in that state he 
had not apparently lost his pristine concurrence 
with the Divine will. But as a separated entity 
he succumbs without a demur. We are therefore 
justified in assuming from the suggestions of this 
allegory that the race before, and the race after 
separation, were on two different planes of being. 
At the so-called “Fall” humanity passed out of 
its essential unity into conditions that made for 
separation, otherness, and the consolidation of a 
personal centre, for the sake of experience in self- 
knowledge which could probably have been gained 
in no other way. The price of that experience 
was the birth of the sin-state, with all its inevitable 
consequences. In the allegory we are shown the 
rise and progress of auapria, from the first launch 
of the soul into the new state of separation, the 
coming of Eve from Adam, to the appearance of 
the serpent of glamour, and the commencement 
of a process of spiritual inversion, in which woman, 
the intuitive principle in humanity, is herself the 
first to be misled and to mislead. The climax 
of the drama marks, however, a great step in 
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evolution when it shows the man and woman as 
non-moral automata no longer, but self-realised 
individuals exercising the power to disobey. 
Before separation, their heavenly harmony had 
been that of the embryo passively responding to 
unhindered processes of growth ; hence the first 
Fall involved no moral choice, and was the subject 
of Divine approval ; “it is not good for man to be 
alone.” + In the second Fall, however, we are 
presented with man, the rebel, realising his 
adolescence by embarking on the opposite current 
to that in which all true life is set. He has to 
learn obedience by the things which he suffers 
through disobedience. For a perfect obedience 
is not the achievement of babes, but of men 
grown to a slow maturity in the painful school of 
repented rebellion. 

But the main point of the consideration lies in 
the state of which sex-separation was a last outward 
expression. That separation was not in itself sin ; 
its true significance consisted in its association with 
the change which was the root of all sin, whether 
abstract or concrete. If it be true that changes of 
great organic importance are invariably the final 
expression of changes in the human spirit itself, 
there must have been a deep and vital reason both 
for the bi-sexual state and for its passing away. 


1 Gen. ii. 18. 
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Without attempting to dogmatise on an event 
so mystical and remote, we may state what seems 
to be the suggestion of the allegory, that the race 
prior to the coming of Eve was androgyne dy 
reason of its harmony with the Central Unity. After- 
wards an interior, vital separation from that Unity 
expressed itself in the form of sex-separation on the 
external plane, and, speaking theologically, we say 
man fell. His real fall was prior to the act or 
acts which followed as a logical consequence of 
certain altered relations of his spirit to its heavenly 
environment, God. The great teaching to be 
emphasised is the fact that a changed spiritual atti- 
tude occurred at a definite point in the early life 
of the race, and led to a separation on the outward 
plane of the complementary elements of humanity 
which had been previously united in God. The 
Eden story itself would be too slight a basis for 
this thought were it not confirmed by hints 
scattered through many sacred writings that sex- 
separation will not exist in a state of perfected 
spiritual unity. In addition to the familiar words 
of Christ, that in Heaven there shall “ neither be 
marrying, nor giving in marriage,’’' we may also 
quote from the extra-canonical fragments published 
by Restch in 1889 : “In answer to the question of 
Salome as to how long death should hold sway .... 

' Mark xii. 25. 
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the Lord said: ‘When ye shall tread upon the 


vesture of shame, and when the two shall be one, 
and the male with the female, neither male nor 
female.’”’' (To tread on the vesture of shame is 
obviously to transcend the animal nature.) In 
other words, a return to the pristine Eden of 
God-consciousness in which the human nature 
is whole, one, and undivided, involves a cessation 
of the division of that nature on the outward 
plane of sex. Conversely, then, we may venture 
to conclude that the present division of the race 
into sexes had its rise in a primitive loss of the 
sense of spiritual unity with which it was originally 
endowed. Man has gradually slipped away from 
the unimaginable splendour of “that Imperial 
Palace whence he came.” With the deepening 
of successive veils of matter has come the strength- 
ening of his belief in the illusion of a personal 
centre and will apart from the One Centre and 
the One Will. Here, then, we have the secret of 
what the Apostle describes as the “law of sin and 
death,” which we have discovered, by our allegorical 
reading of the Eden story, to lie in the first 
separation of man from his spiritual Centre, God. 
The statement that by one man’s disobedience sin 
entered into the world, and death through sin,’ is 


1 Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, G. R. S. Mead, p. 599. 
2 Rom. v. 12. 
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but half the truth ; it has been necessary further 
to inquire how sin entered into the one man to 
render the disobedience possible. For it must 
not be forgotten by those who place the origin of 
moral evil in the exercise, by the first man, of the 
power to disobey, that disobedience implies a pre- 
existing state of sin—a will no longer in pristine 
harmony with the Source of all will, The power 
to disobey is the prerogative of every moral being ; 
the will to disobey exists only in one who has lost 
the sense of “rightness”? with which he was 
originally endowed. Hence the man and woman 
had fallen before they ate ; their act was the hidden 
tendency to rebellion crystallised into definite 
expression. Their true fall lay in the turning of 
the will from God towards the self, in the effort 
to strengthen a personal centre. 

Once the roots of auaptia have been recognised, 
the details of concrete auapryuara fade into com- 
parative insignificance. A sinner on the grosser 
levels of the sin-plane is a lesser victim of dmapria 
than one, no longer bestial, who has yet built his 
personal centre into a fortress of opposition to 
the heavenly demands of surrender, humility, and 
renunciation. Sin is not formidable from what 
it does, but from what it is. And for this reason 
we have so few recorded instances of Christ’s 
rebuking duaptyuara, or concrete sins in man. 
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He came to proclaim adecis aMapTnUaTwr, the 
forgiveness of sins. “Incidentally there is apeors 
auapTyuatwy,” says an able writer, “but it is quite 
remarkable how little of His attention is given to 
acts of mere wrong-doing. Thus auaptia cannot 
be regarded as the mere abstract quality of all 
auaptipara, but as a definite, indwelling something 
that He found in all men, the apeow of which was 
no mere judicial pardon, but the elimination of an 
opposing force from within, thus making the indi- 
vidual fitter for the kingdom of heaven.” ? 

St Paul, on the other hand, is entirely Jewish 
in his regard for the concrete; he invariably 
translates his abstract ideas into terms of the 
mundane mind. Whereas in Jesus the Jewish 
mind is no stronger than is necessary for pur- 
poses of accommodation, in Paul it was dominant 
to the very end. Many and terrible are the 
categories of his auapryjmara ; fierce his denuncia- 
tions of “those who do such things.” Yet at 
the same time we may catch a golden suggestion 
that behind the roar of his anathemas lay a deep 
understanding of the mystery of auaptia. “The 
creature was made subject to vanity, not of his 
own will, but by reason of Him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope,”* he exclaims in one of 


1 Essays in Logos and Gnosis, by T. S. Lea, B.D., p. 94. 
2 Rom. viii. 20. : 
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his most inspired outbursts. Vanity, then, the 
illusion of the separate, self-turned personality, 1s 
part of the predestination of man to the measure 
and stature of God. In coming under the illusion 
that he is free to serve an isolated self, he learns 
what he can learn in no other way, that such 
isolation is but the vanity of vanities. By tast- 
ing, and then abandoning a false selfhood, he 
comes eventually to the possession of a self 
indeed. “For it should ever be borne in mind 
that there can be no other centre to Being than 
Self. God does not say to man, ‘Be not your- 
self, be I’ ; what He says is, ‘Be no longer your 
false self, but be your true Self, which is I.’”? 

This is a modern paraphrase of the Apostolic 
teaching of the illusory nature of the separated 
self, which runs like a golden thread throughout 
the Epistles. The self of sin belongs to the past 
dispensation of the Old Man ; he is dead, and not 
even his apparent activity in the regenerated soul 
may disturb the realisation of this, the supreme 
message of Christian ethics. ‘‘ Now it is no more 
I that do it (sin), but sin which dwelleth in me.” ? 
“I myself with the mind serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” 


1 The Mission of Evil, by G. W. Allen, p. 64. 
2 Rom. vii. 20-25. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SIN (continued) (’Opyn7—Adcéa) 


Ir is impossible to consider the Apostolic doctrine 
of sin without special reference to certain passages 
in the Epistle to the Romans (ix. 14-24), which 
present on the surface difficulties of a formidable 
character. In these verses we are brought face to 
face with the hard but unmistakable doctrine of 
the “‘ needs-be of offences,” + which, briefly stated, 
means that in the mighty Drama of the Universe, 
evil and the evil man have a bitter but inevitable 
part. Our previous words on the root and source 
of abstract auaptia will be incomplete, therefore, 
without some consideration of the place and pur- 
pose in the Divine economy of the sinner, him in 
whom apapria finds definite, concrete expression. 
Now the key-words of the teaching to be con- 
sidered lie in an important pair of opposites, 
épyn and dd£€a, which occur more than once in the 
passage just named. These terms, which are not 


1 Lit. Sxdvdada, occasions of stumbling. 
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adequately translated by the somewhat bald English 
renderings, “wrath” and “ glory,” are among the 
most prominent of the Apostolic series of anti- 
theses we have set ourselves to examine. Ad€a is 
a far-reaching word, in which St Paul indicates 
dogmatically the Mark the missing of which is 
auaptia, or sin. In his characteristic fashion, he 
explains one side of a contrast by the presentation 
of its opposite. ‘There is no difference, for all 
have sinned and come short of the glory (dd&a) 
of God.”! In other words, sin is the state which 
falls short of dda, which term—somewhat ambigu- 
ously translated “glory”—has a fuller meaning 
than can be put into one English word. It signi- 
fies literally the “showing forth” of God, its root 
being doxéw, “I appear.” To use the word in its 
secondary sense of “vision,” or ‘a thing seen or 
revealed,” will frequently convey intelligibility 
where “glory” would be void of suggestion. We 
may venture to say, then, that a state of dda is 
one in which the Divine Image is fully shown forth ; 
consequently that its opposite, sin, is the privation 
of the Divine ; hence a state of non-being, or, as 
the Apostle terms it, death. 

Now it is obvious that if the falling short of dé£a 
is sin, the attaining of dd€a is perfection, the 
destined end of each man created in the Divine 


1 Rom. iii. 23. 
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Image. Of course the experience of St Paul, or 
of any other being in the flesh, could but touch the 
fringe of this attainment ; whatever the true signi- 
ficance of dda may be—and words afford us but 
the barest glimpse of its fulness—the stages of 
doéa will be as infinite as God Himself : 


“Veil after veil may lift, but there will be 
Veil after veil behind.” 


That the unclouded showing forth of God is 
truly the end and highest possibility of man has 
been guaranteed to the Christian disciple by the 
Master-life in which such possibility was proclaimed 
and revealed. A primary part of the Apostle’s 
message consisted in giving the “light of the 
knowledge of the doa of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ;”* which knowledge has for its comple- 
ment the inspiring truth that “as He is, so are we 
in this world.” The Master represented to His 
followers the state of the Mark attained, having put 
away sin by revealing the supreme condition of 
translucency to God of which sin is the coming 
short. To attain the “glory of God,” then, is to 
cure sin at its root by becoming what to the Apostle 
is our highest end—a vessel for the “riches of 
doga.”® 

But the message before us (Rom. ix. 20-23) 
hints that a metaphysical notion is incomplete with- 


1 2 Cor. iv. 6. 2 Rom. ix. 23. 
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out its opposite. To the conception of dofa as the 
Divine in visibility, the race in the noontide splen- 
dour of the New Man, we are opposed by a deep 
and elemental contrast. ‘“’Opy7,” “ wrath,” is the 
principle in Nature that opposes, in contradistinc- 
tion to the principle that makes for the ideal end of 
being. Both principles are necessary to the process 
by which a universe is created. The making known 
of “ dd&a” through “ vessels of mercy” is not the 
whole purpose of God. Or shall we say, rather, 
that included within, and forming an intrinsic part 
of that purpose is the dark mystery of the existence 
of “vessels of wrath, fitted into destruction.” ? 
“’Opoyn,” of which “wrath” is an unfortunately 
chosen synonym, is a figurative term for an attri- 
bute of the Divine nature which automatically 
opposes conditions that no longer make for pro- 
gress, health, and unity. It is also the disintegrat- 
ing factor both of the inner and the outer worlds ; 
God, Creator and Preserver, manifesting in His 
third aspect of Destroyer that He may re-create on 
ever higher levels of glory. Therefore “ riches 
and mercy” demand the opposites of “ wrath and 
power ” for the maintenance of a manifested uni- 
verse, whether the Macrocosm or the Microcosm. 
There are elements in the Divine purpose which 
need expression through vessels of another character 
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than those of “ mercy unto honour.” A hard say- 
ing, truly, until we realise that the qualities attri- 
buted to God under the figure of human emotions 
are really cosmic principles, directing to a mighty 
end. The Apostle uses metaphor to express a truth 
which ranks him on the side of pure, philosophical 
monism. Let us put what we conceive to be his 
meaning into modern terms. 

* The world, he would seem to say, is presented 
to us in a series of opposites which appear, from 
the partial standpoint, to be in irreconcilable 
antagonism until the insight of synthesis dis- 
covers them to be but divided complements. uz 
fond, there is but one responsible Source of all 
contrasts, from Whom is alike the evil and the 
good, as one potter fashions from the same lump 
vessels either of honour or dishonour. Is this a 
difficult conception? What if God should have 
a purpose in evil? He who is the support of 
the universe on its constructive side, Whose Will 
is the ceaseless evolution of “ Good into better, 
best,”—does He not also utilise opposite means 
by the providential fashioning of “instruments 
fitted into the work of destruction,” which is the 
necessary pioneer of reconstruction ? 

The Apostle is but stating in other words his 
Master’s great saying of the “needs-be of 
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offences.”! The evil man has his place in the 
universe; he would not be if, in the deepest 
counsels of the Most High, he should not be. By 
exercise of the forces which make for disruption 
and death, he indirectly promotes growth and 
prevents stagnation by breaking up when the time 
for breaking comes, and by opposing when the 
laws of growth demand the conflict of resisting 
elements. He is the manifestation of the dpy%, 
or “wrath ” aspect of the All-Good, which gives 
rise in man to moral evil only when it is allowed 
to exist unopposed by its twin opposite, the 
“riches of d0€a,” 

The main difficulty in this passage is the 
Apostle’s implication that God, the Ideal Good, is | 
at the same time the Author of Evil. But let us 
for the moment disabuse the term “ good ” of its 
sense of personal morality, and regard it from the 
wide cosmic standpoint from which it may be 
applied to God. Let us state good to be the life of 
God visible in a// departments, and behind every 
phenomenon of the universe, in ceaseless move- 
ment towards an ideal end. This end, as far as 
our limited intuitions can determine, will be the 
perfect adjustment of the part to the whole, and the 
realisation by the part of the perfection to be mani- 
fested in the whole. Final good will be final 
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harmony. In other words, good is the process by 
which we get a universe, using that term to include 
all planes and all departments of being. But the 
order of this process, as far as we are able to per- 
ceive it both in the inner and the outer universe, 
is twofold. There is first Chaos, finally Cosmos. 
Chaos is good in inception ; Cosmos is good in 
completion. Chaos and Cosmos are the expression 
of forces whose tendencies and directionare opposite, 
but which are essentially of one Source, and that 
Source the Supreme. No matter how contrary the 
work of His hands, there is but one Potter and one 
Lump. Moreover, the cyclic process of the One 
Life is intentionally tortuous, and divinely slow. 
The universe has not come about, was never 
meant to come about, by a direct, creative fiat, 
otherwise the seeming indifference of the Creator 
to the imperfection of His creatures would leave 
us no option but to curse God, and die. But 
we are patient with God, because the world is not 
yet created, and it is futile to watch the march of 
an eternal process through the eyelet-hole of a 
moment of time. 

A universe whose end is the ultimate perfection 
of the creature must be good in every detail, if by 
“ ood ” we connote that which conduces in the end 
to progress. But the same vibration can give rise 
to more than one effect, according to the matter in 
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which it plays, and the senses which receive it. 
Enlarge, develop those senses, purify the matter in 
which they work, and the original vibration takes 
on a new character, receives a higher and subtler 
interpretation. The whole category of the carnal 
sins may be, at a very low stage, the distorted ex- 
pression of an elemental impulse towards posses- 
sion, growth, “‘ good,” which, because it is at first 
beyond the control of animal man, as its purpose 
is beyond his comprehension, will express itself in 
terms of passion and sensuality. We may bewail 
the darkness of vision that sets the goal of happiness 
so low, but we must be chary how we condemn the 
primitive impulse to seek “ good ” under the only 
form in which “good” can as yet be recognised. 
Good we will further define as the Divine life 
passing out of idea into realisation. Strictly, as 
taught the Buddha, the Unmanifest is alone the 
Good ; but the Unmanifest takes expression in the 
manifest that It may satisfy Its eternal thirst for 
self - utterance. It thus submits Itself to the 
essential laws of the manifest, those, namely, of 
contrast between alternatives. We are speaking, 
of course, from the only possible standpoint, that 
of experience of things at our present level of 
growth. We see the laws of contrast and opposi- 
tion implicit in every aspect of the world ; they 
are necessary even to our simplest mental pro- 
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cesses. All our perceptions are series of nice dis- 
criminations between resemblances and differences. 
A square thing would have no meaning for us had 
we no experience of roundness ; a light thing would 
fail of impression had we no sense of its contrast, 
shadow. Duality of aspect of the One Good is 
necessary to the very existence of the universe ; 
the Potter who sets out to make a world must 
fashion alike from the same lump vessels both of 
opyn and of dd€a. 

We are prepared now to take a step further in 
our definition of God as Good. Good is the life 
of God realising itself in the universe by means of 
resistance with its opposite line of tendency. The 
“wrath” of God, therefore, will be Good in its 
aspect of resisting agency. Growth can come only 
by struggle, and in order to struggle we must have 
something to resist. As the air is to the wings of 
a bird, and as the soil to the sprouting of the seed, 
so is the materialising, isolating tendency in the 
soul of man to that part of him which is born 
from above. The centrifugal and centripetal 
forces of his moral life exercise upon him 
an inevitable pull, until the time comes when 
their perfect equipoise shall make of him a per- 
fect, hence a non-resisting, man. Now the forces 
operate unequally, because our present tendencies 
are still on the side of the earthward attraction. 
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We respond to it with the more readiness from its 
being on that side of life that our education is now 
mainly carried on. But although undue and dis- 
proportionate response to the earthward pull is the 
root of most of the moral evil we see around us, it is 
both absurd and unphilosophical to stigmatise that 
force as in itse/fevil. It is no more evil per se than 
the upward tendency is good per se. Both together, 
in perfect equipose, constitute the perfect good. 
Each plays an equally necessary part in the develop- 
ment of character. The centripetal force of the 
nature, derived from the Divine in its aspect of 
d0éa, helps to neutralise the otherwise overpower- 
ing vibrations of the physical plane ; the centrifugal, 
or opy7 aspect, lends it the sturdy self-assertiveness 
which is absolutely indispensable to development 
and to conquest. 

From this point of view several important ques- 
tions arise which may be considered very briefly. 
And paramount is the difficulty as to how inevi- 
table “offences ” may justly work woe unto the man 
through whom the offence cometh. If the forces 
of opposition are necessary to the maintenance of a 
moral universe, “ why doth He still find fault ?”’”? 

The Apostle’s answer to this, his own question, 
removes the surface difficulty. Clearly, he would 
say, the One Responsible Source of the universe has 
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a right to develop His own purpose through in- 
struments the best adapted to the end in view, 
whether that end be one of construction or destruc- 
tion. But the vessel of destruction, although from 
God, and under His overrule, is shaped for that 
end only after much endurance and long-suffering. 
This would seem to mean that its use is decided by 
prior fitness. Only those are selected as the agents 
of darkness who by their actions and tendencies 
have made themselves eligible for the dire task of 
becoming “ instruments fitted into destruction,” i.e. 
shaped to do work on the lines of disintegration. 
Even such are still within a universe of purpose 
which turns to account their stiffened self-will, 
though at dire cost to themselves, by making them 
part of the general resisting agencies which help to 
keep the world in equilibrium. Again, a considera- 
tion of the distinction between abstract and concrete 
auaptia will help us. Abstract auaptia we have 
seen to be the tendency to separateness and disin- 
tegration which is the natural expression of our 
nature at the animal-human level. This tendency, 
we must be again reminded, is not in itself evil ; 
indeed, it is the predetermined factor necessary to 
the building of a perfect moral universe, the prin- 
ciple of resistance which makes the wheel revolve. 
But when in man the balance is broken, when 
abstract auaptia falls into concrete auapriuara, 
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when tendencies, useful in themselves, outstep the 
bounds, and become the overmastering note of the 
personality, then, as in the case of Pharaoh in the 
Apostle’s illustration (Rom. ix. 17), the unerring 
overrule works unbending material into that por- 
tion of the universal scheme in which such material 
may find a place. God is not to be cheated of 
sovereignty by evil. He adjusts the evil, and 
ultimately cures the sinner, even though the latter 
be first broken on the wheel of his own turning. 
Is moral evil, then, actually determined or merely 
turned to account? is the question which seems to 
form the crux of the passage before us. 

We speak in human terms, but a very little 
reflection will show that He who is “ greater than 
all,” “of Whom, and to Whom, and through 
Whom are all things,” can foreknow nothing that 
was not also predetermined. A wide human pre- 
vision may sometimes prepare for clearly foreseen 
contingency, but shere can be no contingency with God. 
Nothing can fall outside the purpose of Omnisci- 
ence. That the exercise by man of his measure 
of volition would result in his yielding to tenden- 
cies that were implanted only to be resisted, was 
assuredly foreknown, and as assuredly predeter- 
mined. Since the great end of all experience 
is the development of potential will and freedom, 
the first faint, tentative efforts towards that freedom 
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—albeit they led man directly into sin—must have 
fallen within the Divine process by which man 
becomes a full moral being. Evil is the result of 
obedience to desire unregulated by knowledge ; by 
which knowledge we mean the selective recogni- 
tion of the desires which make for true progress, 
which comes only by repeated yielding to those 
which conduce to pain. This kind of knowledge 
is a very different thing from mere opinion based 
On incessant repetitions of “Thou shalt not.” 
The common cry of the professional moralist that 
we all “ know better” falls very often short of the 
truth. We certainly know better in the sense that 
we have been ‘aught better ; but teaching of the 
external order does not always result in knowledge. 
The Divine law of the “needs-be of offences” 
requires that there shall be but one teacher of 
true morality, experience. Until that teacher has 
given us the only knowledge of morals worth 
having, we shall continue to exercise our power of 
choice in the deluded impression that we are there- 
by witnessing toour freedom. Asa matter of fact, 
power of choice is only a confession of ignorance, 
for perfect knowledge leaves neither room nor 
necessity for choice. He who knows his way to 
a desired destination has no choice of directions, 
unless his mind is bent on straying. 


But a final difficulty has still to be faced. If, 
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it will be urged, we are speaking of evil as it is 
commonly known and experienced, such evil 
not: the helpful, opposing force that preserves 
equilibrium, and stimulates endeavour. We see 
it rather as a deadly power that swamps the soul, 
murders its divinity, crushes and kills its very 
power of resistance. The air is not the foe of the 
bird, nor the soil the foe of the seed, for the resist- 
ance of each is exquisitely proportioned to the 
organisms they surround. But in the realm of 
moral evil we see disharmony opposed to harmony 
in such proportions that the good has but little 
chance of rearing its modest head against the 
tempest of opposing forces ; and righteous causes 
are always causes lost. In short, we utterly fail to 
see the resisting agency in he/pful operation in the 
world. We find it on all sides seeking not to 
stimulate, but to overwhelm. 

Here the difficulty is that of accounting fos the 
excess of the energy that is urging the soul to 
growth by means of its contact with objects of 
sense. The dpyy aspect of God, we have said, is 
good—we cannot over-emphasise this statement ; 
its excess is what leads to the long category of 
carnal sins. Is anything to be said in explanation 
of this excess ? 

We must first remember that the centrifugal 
principle, whose essence is good, but whose results 
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are often evil, represents a stage in the human past 
when struggle, and therefore failure, was practi- 
cally unknown, for the reason that man had not 
yet evolved a standard. The earthward force was 
virtually alone in its workings. Its task was to 
consolidate and build a personal, separate centre in 
the as yet nebulous and chaotic human soul. 
Man had to learn to define himself ; his Ego had 
to come within limits, and be born. To fight for 
self, and the earth on which that self was to be 
cradled, was the Divine task of Nature’s primitive 
forces. Their turbulence, self-concentration, and 
entire selfishness were the inevitable factors in 
primitive evolution. And after the dawning of 
the opposite, the centripetal tendency—that which 
the Apostle calls the New Man—which did not 
come into full manifestation in the soul until a 
comparatively later stage in progress, which has 
not indeed become fully manifested even yet, the 
early animal principle persisted as a remnant of 
what had once been the normal and the righteous 
line of growth. Our study of the Old Man has 
taken us further into the idea. That this principle 
is not yet obsolete, that it is even in excess of the 
upward impulses of the true self, is but another 
way of stating that the race is yet in its childhood, 
although signs of adolescence are not wanting. 
Ages have been spent by the race in the slow 
9 
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building of vehicles in which it could express the 
New Man when His day should arrive—vehicles 
which could only be fashioned by the repeated 
experience of inadequacy. Each time the épya 
force assailed them and overcame their imperfect 
resisting powers, the man learned his building 
lesson a little more fully. He travelled one step 
further along the painful road of realised imperfec- 
tion. The principle on which Nature worked was 
to set him a task over the head of his attainments. In 
this way all true teachers work. For were the 
balance between effort and attainment absolutely 
adjusted, no progress would be possible. A child 
who does only what he can do well and easily, 
eventually fails to acquire that which he cannot do. 

The excess of the épy7 force is thereforea necessity 
of moral growth, in that it calls out from man his 
uttermost powers of endeavour. It is, moreover, 
a constant reminder that the things that are really 
worth the doing are not those that are lightly 
accomplished. The moral life is a grea¢ attainment, 
and has adversaries and resistances proportionately 
great. 

But this is not all. For many persons the evil 
consequent on excess of centrifugal tendency has 
to be experienced in all its primitive unrestraint, 
because as yet their inner man is irresponsive to 
other than coarse and violent stimuli. But at this 
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stage such excess has not properly become evil ; 
indeed, for such persons it is not excess at all. It 
represents the turbulent forces of the natural man 
at work unchecked in their appropriate field. Many 
there are whom the world calls men for whom evil 
is not evil because they have not yet been aroused 
to the possibilities of good. The sins they commit 
are sins only to those who judge them from a 
higher standard. They are thinking animals, in 
whom the link is yet to be born that shall bind 
them to their true and nobler self. Evil, as we 
understand the term, is a necessary educator in the 
lives of such. By it the animal learns his animalism. 
He realises painfully, and by a long process, that 
sin implies an opposite, righteousness. We, then, 
who would be remitters of sin to those below us 
are inspired by this consideration to a finer patience 
and a greater hope, knowing that pollution cannot 
touch the Divine Self of any man, and is, in many 
cases, the great inevitable factor in the training- 
school of experience. Moreover, certain words of 
the Christ about “ retaining sin’? confirm our sense 
of the necessity of the old condition for many who 
have not yet the power or the will to enter into 
the new. 

The “ needs-be of offences’”’ will be understood 
only if we look away from questions of immediate 
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morality to distant and ultimate issues. It is im- 
possible to over-accentuate the need for taking 
long views of life. This problem of the responsi- 
bility of the Potter for the vessels of destruction 
cannot be solved short of millennia, for a cause 
that is to be the ultimate instrument of good may 
have effects that appear temporarily evil when 
judged by the standard of immediate morality— 
effects which yet eventuate, in the long-run, as very 
considerable assets to human welfare. To return 
to the Apostle’s illustration : Pharaoh was a cosmic 
instrument of the New Dispensation. By the in- 
exorable law of consequences, his heart had been 
hardened because he himself had incurred the 
hardening. But he was the man in the right place. 
Under an easy rule the severance of the Egyptian 
yoke, essential to the development of Jewish 
history, would have been retarded from lack of 
incentive. The Divine threads of destiny, there- 
fore, were as truly in the hands of the stubborn 
tyrant as in those of the patriot Moses. There 
was, however, no interference with Pharaoh’s 
measure of volition, but only the utilising of the 
character which he himself had built, of which the 
worst features were accentuated for an ultimate 
end of good, under the strict law that “ unto him 
that hath shall be given,” whether the “ having” 
be traits of good or evil. “He that is unrighteous,” 
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says Divine justice to the evil-doer, “let him be 
unrighteous still more.” ? 

The inexorableness of the law of the “still 
more,” by which tendencies—whether high or low 
—multiply themselves according to the frequency 
and the intensity with which they are obeyed, pre- 
sents us with the workings of “‘ épy7” from another 
point of view. In spite of the inevitable hardening 
that comes of resistance to a known good, man is 
yet saved from his own undoing by the relentless 
mercy of the wrath of God. The forces of dis- 
integration which follow on moral evil, and gain 
momentum with every unchecked sin, are opposed 
by a counter-force which makes turmoil in the soul 
lest the hardening process should follow the law of 
the “still more” to final and inevitable death. The 
natural tendency to go from bad to worse is resisted 
at every point by the Divine love, which, because it 
makes for life instead of death, is bound in the long- 
run to win. Its success is often obscure and doubt- 
ful ; it may, as in the case of Pharaoh, be reduced 
to the length of the “complete dectenedon of a 
personality that had gone too far for restitution in 
the present age; but inasmuch as the creature 
“shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion,” ® even spiritual death itself must be but the 
prelude to a new birth in which “ God remakes the 
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soul He else had made in vain.” The “‘opyy,” or 
“wrath ” of God, then, we may regard as the force 
that. not only makes for destruction, when destruc- 
tion is necessary, but which also resists destruction, 
and assists re-creation by the impetus of the Spirit 
which is life. 

To recapitulate briefly our thought : the human 
soul, during its passage through life, is hedged 
about by the limitations consequent on a flesh-nature 
that is under imperfect control. This state we have 
termed abstract auaprtia, sin in the sense of a coming 
short of the great perfection and fulness of being 
which is the potential heritage of every son of God. 
St Paul also terms this state uatacdrys, or “vanity,””? 
a word closely connected with the Hindu Maya. 
Maratorns is not in itself sin, in the sense of moral 
reprobateness ; it is, however, the essential cause of 
every fall into concrete acts of sin. Now the 
question of predetermination lies in the cause rather 
than in the effect. ‘ Vanity” is essential to the 
development of the creature up to a certain stage in 
his progress, and is therefore within the will of 
God, and outside the will of man. The specific 
transgressions—“ falls by the way” (7apamTéuara), 
—consequent on subjection to vanity, are, however, 
more or less within the control of the individual. 
There is no real contradiction here, because 
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satawoTns does not stand alone ; the creature is not 
only subjected to vanity—he is also under the law 
of its Divine complement, grace. Man is intended 
slowly to overcome vanity by opposing to it the 
light of Divine truth. The mirage and confusion 
of sense, desire, and separateness are not the real 
self ; they are but shadows to be chased by the up- 
rising of the New Man whose dawn above the hills 
of Time is infinitely slow, but inevitably sure. As 
grace abounds more and more, vanity will become 
a gradually lessening quantity ; but grace, when in 
manifestation, is under the laws of the manifest, 
and its growth may not be unduly hastened. The 
responsibility of the individual lies in giving proper 
scope for the natural development of the New Man, 
for He is the end of the “earnest expectation of 
the creature,” and in His predestined day the 
bondage of corruption sha// be exchanged for the 
“liberty of the glory of the children of God.” * 
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CHAPTER IX 
DEATH. (ABSTRACT.) 


I. THE ADAM-DEATH. II. THE CHRIST-DEATH 


I. THE ADAM-DEATH 


Tue Apostle is not content with the representation 
of duapria as state ; he deals with it also from the 
point of view of consequence. As we have seen 
in the previous chapters, the development in man 
of the isolated self caused him to become out of 
harmony with the essential conditions of his 
spiritual “Eden.” Poetically rendered, his de- 
parture was expulsion by Divine fiat ; literally, it 
was the cessation, by a process of inevitable change, 
of the Eden condition within himself. He died 
to Eden, or Heaven, by becoming alive to its con- 
verse, self. Thus, when the Apostle speaks of 
sin entering the world, and death by sin, he is 
stating a natural corollary from the fact of the sin- 
state. ‘In the Adam all die” ;* “Through the 
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trespass of the one the many died” ;1 these and 
many more statements indicating his recognition 
of the practical inseverability of duapria and @avatos 
(sin and death). The two expressions are synonyms 
of one fact. 

But the death of which he here speaks is a far 
profounder experience than the mere liberation 
of the spirit from a physical vehicle. Mankind 
died in the “Adam” when, for the gaining of 
self-realisation in the world of form, it broke 
touch with the Divine Consciousness which was 
its home and its inheritance on the plane of true 
being. Whatever may have been the mystic 
nature and organic consequences of the “ Fall,” 
its essence consisted in the awakening in man of 
a lower, separating will, that caused him auto- | 
matically to seek in material conditions the grati- 
fication of the dawning instinct for personal, 
separate existence. By willing to live the isolated 
life, he committed spiritual suicide with regard to 
the life in God. Therefore death in the Pauline 
sense of the term is no arbitrarily imposed physical 
penalty for a spiritual offence, but the result of a 
downward line of development which has its law- 
ful place in a universe which is balanced by con- 
traries. Death is the Sin-principle carried to its 
ultimate extreme. The state is not a mere possi- 
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bility only ; the fleshly man is already dead ; his 
natural life is the life of the tomb. “For the 
mind of the flesh is death ;1 it is not subject to 
the law of God, nor indeed can be.” “If ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die.”? “ The wages of sin 
is death.””*> On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the pivotal teaching of the Gospel is the 
resurrection from the dead. Final death has no 
place in the Pauline philosophy ; it is “the last 
enemy to be destroyed,”* truly, but there is no 
uncertainty as to its ultimate destruction. To 
teach otherwise were to frustrate Omnipotence, 
and to deny the essentially immortal. For Ufe, 
whether physical, mental, or spiritual, may never be 
killed ; it “dies” only in the sense of becoming 
dissociated with a particular form, and a particular 
environment. Pauline “death,” therefore, means 
that, as a result of certain inimical conditions, cor- 
respondence with a spiritual environment has 
become no longer possible, and the soul which 
has made itself responsive to conditions of a dense 
and material nature will find itself “alive” to 
such, and “dead” to, or detached from, those 
which should be essentially its own. That it may 
be quickened and restored is, however, the great 
hope and glory of the Gospel of Christ. ‘ Even 
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when we were dead in sins hath he quickened us 
together with Christ.” ! 

Man cannot ultimately defeat the Divine Will 
for his sanctification without making himself the 
equal of Omnipotence. But he may be permitted 
to follow, for his education, a perilous path of 
which the consequences are made clear to him as 
he proceeds. It must be remembered that the 
journey to the Goal of Being is not an automatic 
pursuit of a road of inevitable success ; like all 
that is truly Divine, it involves great risks. Every 
soul may miss the Mark in the sense of seriously 
widening the distance between himself and it; 
nay, without the possibility of loss there is neither 
meaning nor value in gain. But the most repeated 
deflection cannot u/timaiely defeat an end which 
must, in the long-run, be assured, since there is in 
every man a Saviour who “ died” in and for him on 
the very moment of his “ death” into the material 
state. In other words, the Christ-death, which we 
are shortly to consider, is the absolutely unfailing 
guarantee to man that even spiritual death itself is 
of the temporal order, and must therefore cease 
on the day of the subjection of all things. 

If, then, the Apostle spares no plainness of speech 
in his denunciation of the Ppévnua tis capKos, or 
fleshly mind, the subtle instrument of personality 
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in which sin is generated, and in which it works a 
powerful defiance of Godward movements, no less 
emphatic is his call to resurrection : “‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and the Christ 
shall shine upon thee.”* ‘ Awake,” 7.e. “ resume 
a former condition ; abandon your present identi- 
fication with the body of death, or animal conscious- 
ness ; become what you were before the building 
of the fleshly mind obscured the true memory of 
yourself in God”: so we might paraphrase this 
burning message of restoration and life. To be 
once more “awakened out of sleep,” restored to 
our pristine self, the New Man who is yet the Old 
and First Man of a forgotten Eden ; to be dead 
to sin, and alive to grace,—this is salvation, this the 
rationale of the Christian Gospel. We might sum 
up the Apostolic teaching on the vital questions of 
sin and death in a few words. 

Scriptural sin and scriptural death are very nearly 
synonymous. They are the same fact viewed from 
different standpoints. Sin entered the world when 
man first began to exist as a separate entity on the 
lower planes, and used his dawning will in the 
direction of self-gratification, and for the strengthen- 
ing of a personal centre. St Paul, by his reference 
to the Eden story, places this differentiation in a 
pre-physical condition : whether of this earth or of 

1 Eph. v. 14. 
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some other world, we are not told. Death, on the 
other hand, is the extension into material conditions 
of that state of separateness which is the great 
opposing agency, the enemy of true life in the 
Spirit. “It was not the death of the body that 
was the doom of sin: death was on the planet 
thousands of years before the accepted date of the 
history of the Fall: ‘In the day that thou eatest 
thou shalt die.” But Adam’s physical body is said 
to have lived nearly a hundred years after the day 
on which he ate.” The doom of sin is the relega- 
tion of the soul to the tomb of the lower conscious- 
ness, and every wilful encouragement of the 
personal, isolating sense, every act that is a viola- 
tion of the truth of solidarity, strengthens this 
spiritual devitalisation. Conversely, the rising 
from the dead will be the ultimate awakening of 
the soul from the tomb of the sin-state, and its 
deliberate entrance into a new order of spiritual 
consciousness. There are few to whom the full 
awakening has come in the present age, but the 
sleep of many is waxing lighter. 


Il. THE CHRIST-DEATH 


The death of man in dmuapria, his loss of pristine, 
Edenic purity that he might win to a fully realised 
sonship, has its necessary counterpart in the death 


of Christ. 
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The mystery of the Cross is in very truth the 
corner-stone of Apostolic thought, as of all Christian 
philosophy, for it is the secret and foundation of 
the universe itself. It will be seen, when we come 
to examine the teachings of early Christian mysti- 
cism on this subject, that the oraupds (cross) was a 
symbol for wider ideas than those with which later 
Christianity has come exclusively to associate the 
term. Zravpds was a specific historical event, but 
it was also much more. It represented first and 
foremost the great World-Mystery. Creation was 
the Calvary of God, and the Divine Sufferer He by 
Whom the worlds came into being, and in Whom 
they are eternally sustained. 

This truth had its several aspects—macrocosmic, 
microcosmic, and individual. The macrocosmic 
aspect is the Cross as it is expressed in the 
greatest of all sacrifices—the Sacrifice of God in 
a Universe that could not be without the forth- 
pouring of the life of the Logos, and its restriction 
within the limits of form and substance. When 
the Apostle declares,, “In Him all things co- 
here”? (or consist) ; “Of Him, and to Him, and 
through Him are all things,”* it is manifest that 
no secondary causes, no life other than His life, can 
be the basis of the manifested worlds ; nor can this 
life be expressed within the defined limits of a 

1 Col. i. 17. 2 Rom. xi. 36. 
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universe of form, save by a Sacrifice unthinkable 
in its vastness, in its wondrous self-identification 
with the lowest limits of the finite. Wide as the 
world are the arms of this Cosmic Cross ; from 
highest Heaven to deepest underworld extends its 
crossway beam, symbol of the quickening life 
that transforms Chaos into Cosmos, and makes of 
abortive matter the glad mother of the Son of God. 
This is the universal and impersonal aspect of the 
mystery of the Cross, the “‘ Power of God,” ! apart 
from which the Apostle is “determined to know 
nothing,”” there being indeed nothing further to 
know, since he who is really acquainted with that 
mystery in its outer and inner, its universal and 
particular aspects, has the key to all knowledge 
both of himself and the universe. 

Of the Cross, from its Cosmic point of view, a 
distinguished writer speaks thus :— 

“God ‘laying down His life,’ the Unconditioned 
Intelligence laying down His life, and laying it down 
for us, would obviously refer to His laying it down 
in what we call Creation. God, under the constraint 
of love, laying down, diffusing, differentiating His 
unthinkable being, His all-producing Spirit, into 
the limitations of what we call matter; the Creator 
evolving the creaturely form in the natural crea- 
tion, wherein He is hidden, till that form comes 


1 { Cor. 1. 19. 4" iCor. ii. 2; 
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to due self-consciousness and self-assertion ; God 
thus becoming the all-containing Soul, Life, Love 
in all that is; and having thus ‘laid down His life’ 
in nature, He realises Himself in man, as the 
highest expression of His diffused, ‘laid-down’ life 
on this planet. . . . Creation was the self-sacrifice 
of the Absolute. A universally diffused conscious- 
ness implies a universally diffused sensitiveness to 
all that affects both the outward and the inward 
life of those beings in whom He thus dwells. We 
do not yet fully know the hidden reason in the 
nature of things for the fiery ordeal of suffering, 
through which alone the creation can be qualified 
for the ultimate perfection which God has pur- 
posed as creation’s finallaw. We do not yet know. 
Some day we shall. But God knew it before He 
laid down His life in creation. He knew that, 
being immanent in all, He must suffer in all, must 
travail in pain in all. God is not, therefore, an 
onlooker from without upon the sufferings of the 
world, but a sharer from within. And there is not 
a pang in this suffering universe that does not 
pierce the heart of God before it reaches man. 
‘Hereby perceive we the love of God,’ that, 
knowing this, knowing that even a sparrow could 
not fall without our Father, knowing that He must 
travail in pain within the limitation of the universe, 
and in the bodies and souls of men and animals, 
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He still laid down His life in creation that we 
might be.” ? 

The great World-Passion, the Calvary of God in 
Creation, was the kernel of the Gnosis of the ancient 
world, and in all countries where the Gnosis had 
established itself the sacred symbol of the Cross 
testified to the existence, in part at least, of this 
profound philosophical conception, distorted and 
phallicised though it occasionally became under 
materialising influences. That St Paul was ac- 
quainted with the Cosmic view of this doctrine is 
clear by his terminology, which is that of the 
Mystery schools of Greco-Egypt. “It has now 
indeed been proved,” says an able scholar, “ that 
the Gnosis was pre-Christian, and that in what is 
generally called Gnosticism we are dealing with a 
Christianised Gnosis which demonstrably existed 
in the time of Paul, and which Paul found already 
existing in the churches.”? Since the esoteric 
doctrine of the Cross was the pivot of this form of 
Christianised Gnosis, it will be necessary to ascer- 
tain as far as possible the under-meaning attached 
to the idea by the more philosophical minds in the 
early Christian communities ; this aspect of our 
subject, however, will come more appropriately in 


1 Archdeacon Wilberforce: Speaking Good of His Name, 


p. 216. 
2 The Hymn of Jesus, by G. R. S. Mead, p. 20. 
10 
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the concluding chapter when we endeavour to sum 
up the great ideas associated with the “ Gospel of 
Rightness.”” We pass now to the two other and 
more intimate points of view from which the 
Apostle treats this great mystery—those we have 
termed the microcosmic and the individual. 

As the “‘death of Christ,” from the macrocosmic 
standpoint, was the limitation of the Divine life in 
a universe of form and matter, so that death from 
the microcosmic view was the Eternal Christ be- 
coming immanent in “every man that cometh into 
the world.’ In the differentiated individualities 
that make up the human race God sows a Divine 
Seed, a mystery that is none other than Himself 
in potential being, His own life “laid down” in 
human soil, imprisoned within material conditions, 
made subject to the laws of process and becoming. 
Wondrous the mystery of the “Christ in you, the 
hope of glory” ; yet more wondrous the consent 
to limitation involved in the “death” of the Divine 
life to its own fulness, that the race in which it 
sows itself may become ultimate partakers of the 
Divine Nature! In every man Christ is crucified, 
and in many He is “‘crucified afresh,”* nailed again 
and again to the cross of the lower man even when, 
in the process of human development, the hour has 
struck for the rising from the dead. Thus the 

' John i. 9. 2 Heb. vi. 6. 
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Eternal Christ, voluntarily crucified in the man of 
flesh, is the “Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,”? the Saviour and “ Silent Witness,” 
who is eventually to rise from His deep entomb- 
ment in the Adam nature, and commence in the 
human heart the day of the great Reconciliation. 
“For if, while we were enemies (far off, in the 
separated consciousness), we were reconciled to God 
through the death of His Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved in His life ; and not 
only so, but we also rejoice in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have now 
received the reconciliation.” 

Here a clear distinction is drawn between the 
Universal Christ, who “ reconciles” man to God 
by the unifying impulse of His own life laid down 
in the human soul, and the individual “ Lord 
Jesus Christ” by whom the doctrine of the great 
Reconciliation was first given to the Apostle and 
his disciples. 

The expression of the great Sacrifice in the 
individual Christ, through whose outpoured life 
fresh streams of the Cosmic life were given anew 
to the world in the throes of a dark crisis, is the 
third aspect of the Christ-death, and the one 
to which the Apostle is especially devoted. At 
the same time, the distinction between universal 


1 Rey. xiii. 8. 2 Rom. v. Io, 
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and particular is never absent from his thought, 
even when not specifically expressed. In his 
writings the death of Xpurrds (Christ) generally, 
though not invariably, marks the philosophic and 
universal aspect of the truth; the death of 
rif Xpirrds (the Christ), or “Incoits Xpurrds (Jesus 
Christ), is the particular expression, at a given epoch, 
of the Universal Sacrifice whose action in human 
hearts is perpetual and eternal, though its specific 
manifestation in Jesus may have been “once for 
alle 

It may be well briefly to recapitulate this great 
threefold Death of Christ, within which the whole 
Cosmic Plan is comprised. We have first Cosmic 
Death ; the outpouring of the Divine life, and 
its imprisonment in the myriad forms which con- 
stitute a universe,—truly a death in matter from 
the standpoint of the limitations accepted by the 
Divine when in contact with the form. We have, 
secondly, Microcosmic Death, or the laid-down life 
of the Logos in man, and His deep entombment 
in the shades of the lower consciousness. Finally, 
when the world-Christ has reached its highest 
development in a human soul, there arises the 
specific representative of the Cosmic process, the 
individual Saviour, whose death and resurrection 
are expressions on the physical plane of the Cosmic 
events of which He is the accredited symbol. 
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Through Him a stimulus is given to the immanent 
Divine germ in man; life is imparted on the 
inner planes, starting from a necessary individual 
focus ; and the limitations of the Adam nature, 
the tomb of the Universal Christ, are taken into 
Himself, to be finally transcended in the name of 
the race with whom He is essentially one. 

As man in matter has two deaths to die; first 
a death into vanity on his contact with the limita- 
tions of a flesh-nature ; and secondly a death from 
vanity into life, on the dawning of the New Man 
within him,—so the Christ in Jesus, the typical 
man, “dies” first to the “glory He had with the 
Father before the world was,” on taking upon 
Him the shades of the duapria nature; and 
secondly, to the limitations of that nature when 
He abandoned it on the Cross for ever. ‘“ For 
the death that He died, He died unto sin once; 
but the life that He liveth, He liveth unto God.”’! 
In other words, the true death and the true 
resurrection of the Christ were His voluntary 
acceptance of the limitations of the Adam nature, 
and His ultimate resumption of the fulness of life 
in God, which had been for a time overclouded. _ 

Sacrifice was the ladder by which the Christ 
climbed to His glory. In a passage abounding 
with profound and significant contrasts,’ we are 


1 Rom. vi. Io. 2 Phil. ii. 6. 
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taught something of the mysterious and essential 
imperative which compels the Infinite to the 
lowest depths of the finite ere the Divine can be 
self-realised, and the human redeemed. A para- 
phrase may help to elucidate one or two ob- 
scurities in the received translation. 

“‘ Have the same mind that was in Christ Jesus, 
who, though originally a manifestation of God, 
did not become foremost in grasping’ the yet 
higher honour of being on an equality with God— 
a consummation which might have been His—but 
emptied Himself of Divine powers, that He might 
grasp instead at what was to Him a greater prize, 
the condition of a bond-slave in the human family, 
that the race might be lifted to God. And having 
accepted human limitations, He humbled Himself 
yet further by becoming subject to the lowest 


1 The difficult expression oby aprayydy jyhoato may be literally 
rendered, “did not lead a raid upon the (state of) being equal 
with God,” in connection with which cf “the kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force” 
(Matt. xi. 12). St Paul may have desired to teach that the 
highest prize in the Kingdom of Heaven was deliberately fore- 
gone by the Christ, that He might stoop to the level of humanity. 
By renouncing the ultimate goal for the sake of His lesser 
brethren, He gained it, but not by way of individual acquisition. 
This passage is significant from its remarkable play of contrasts. 
There is first the antithesis between two objects of “grasping,” 
the uttermost of glory on the one hand and of lowliness on the 
other ; further we note a contrast between two modes of mani- 
festation, the “form” of God, and the “form of a bond-servant,” 
and finally that between loss and gain, humiliation and reward. 
The passage is an epitome of a profound philosophic idea which 
we shall hope to observe in detail in the following chapter. 
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necessity of the finite, even death—ay, and death 
by the Cross. Therefore, a renunciation so com- 
plete receives a proportionate exaltation, and the 
Lordship of the Christ is the result of His descent 
from the extreme of spiritua] glory to the extreme 
of finite limitation.” 

But the Christ, when He climbed, did not, nay, 
could not climb alone. “He returned to the 
Father,” says an intuitive writer, “bearing in 
His bosom the sons of men.” His reward was 
the perfection of “them which Thou hast given 
me.” That perfection, though not yet a realised 
fact on the plane of time, is in the Pleroma 
beyond the Great Illusion a promise and a 
certainty. ‘He has chosen us in Him before 
the foundation of the age,” says the Apostle ;' 
“We have been saved, and called with a holy 
calling before zonian times,” *—ere the shades of 
vanity had begun to fall around our unwilling 
spirits. Even in Eden we were promised the 
great Restoration, which is now “ made manifest ” 
by the appearing of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who 
hath “abolished death,” and lifted our ascending 
spirits upon the path of the great Return. So the 
Apostle proclaims his Gospel of salvation and hope. 


L“Eph. i. 4. 2 2 Tim. i. 9-10. 


CHAPTER X 
DEATH. (PARTICULAR.) 


II. THE CHRIST-DEATH (continued ) 
(THE DEATH OF JESUS) 


WE pass now to a more detailed consideration of 
the Pauline doctrine of the Atonement, which 
the belief of Christendom has come to connect 
exclusively with the death of Jesus. Under the 
strong emphasis of ages, this specific aspect of the 
Calvary truth has become strangely distorted in 
values. Many theological schools regard the 
Crucifixion as the price paid to the justice of God 
for the restoration of a fallen humanity. Christ, 
the Lamb without spot or blemish, made possible 
by His sacrifice what would not have been possible 
in any other way—the “ passing over of the sins 
done aforetime,” ! for which the elaborate sacrificial 
system of Moses had been devised as a sort of 
temporary expedient, pending the coming of the 
true Victim. These and similar views, the crudity 


1 Rom. iii. 25. 
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of which would have revolted his subtle and meta- 
physical intellect, have been fathered upon St Paul 
for no other reason than that his theology is clothed 
in symbols drawn from Rabbinical modes of thought. 
It is true that for him the Old Testament had a 
meaning which was not only mystical and symbolic, 
but was intentionally so. According to his view, 
‘whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning” ; therefore, the nearer we 
can bring that learning to the interpretation of the 
new Gospel of Rightness, the more fully will the 
Gospel be revealed and understood. Hence his 
use of the Rabbinical legend of the Fall of man in 
Adam, which he links with much subtlety of 
reasoning to the Rise of man in Christ ; hence also 
his choice of terms associated with the Levitical 
system of blood-sacrifice to symbolise that which 
was in itself a mighty and all-potent symbol, the 
outpouring of a perfect life, so completely aban- 
doned to the Divine Will as to become for all 
time the type of Sacrifice Incarnate. Thus we find 
such expressions as: ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour of 
a sweet smell”’; “Christ redeemed us, having 
become a curse for us’’? ; “ Whom God set forth 
to be a propitiation by faith in His blood”? ; 
“ Being justified by His blood, we shall be saved 
1 Eph. v. 2. 2 Gal. ill. 13. 3 Rom. iil. 25. 
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from wrath through Him . . . reconciled through 
the death of His Son ... our Lord Christ 
Jesus, through whom we have now received the 
at-one-ment””?!; “ We have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the 
propitiation for our sins’”?; “One mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave Himself a ransom for all.” 

Out of these passages, and others of a similar 
character by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, a doctrine was evolved by succeeding 
theologians which was at worst a gross libel, and 
at best a poor caricature of Apostolic truth. But 
its growth was slow. Ante-Nicene theology—that 
of the Greek fathers, at all events—had formulated 
little of a positive character with regard to the 
place in Redemption of the death of Christ. The 
first inception of a doctrine is generally to be 
traced either to Irenzus, who presents the rudi- 
ments of Greek Christianity, or to Tertullian, the 
father of the doctrinal system of the West, or to 
both. And in Irenzus, the doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the death of Christ was held in a 
vague and pictorial sense, and formulated with 
great lack of verbal precision. In him appears 
the first trace of the tendency that afterwards 
became common among the Greek theologians 


1 Rom. v. 9-11. 2 1 Tim. ii. 5-6. 
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to make the Incarnation of Jesus of greater im- 
portance than the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 
On the other hand, Tertullian, whose mind was 
forensic, gave prominence to the darker aspects 
of religion—sin, justice, wrath, fear—and made 
dogmatic what the subtler mind of Irenzus ex- 
pressed pictorially. The death of Jesus was that 
of a God-provided Victim for the sins of man, 
which were vicariously cursed in His Person as 
He hung on the Tree of Shame." 

Augustine, who built upon the foundations of 
Tertullian, definitely formulated what he had left 
incomplete. To him we owe the specific notion 
of the Atonement as part of a “ Plan of Salvation” 
that had been pre-ordained from the foundation of 
the world. In his writings the earleir conception 
of a ransom to Satan begins to be displaced by the 
yet more repellent idea of a ransom to God Him- 
self. This was left for Anselm to develop at 
length in the most important of his works, Cur 
Deus Homo, in which he rests the theory of the 
Atonement on three positions :— 

That God’s justice and wounded honour demand 
satisfaction. 

That such satisfaction can be made only by a 
Personality who is equally God and Man, and 
therefore sinless. 

1 Vide Tertullian, Adversus Jud@os, ch. x. 
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That the death of this Being satisfies the require- 
ments of Divine Justice because it is a voluntary 
offering, and, as such, of infinite merit. God's 
Justice being thus appeased, His mercy may be 
extended to man. 

After Abelard had modified this scheme by 
introducing an important ethical bearing, in which 
he made room for the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual to be redeemed, the theory became an un- 
disputed part of the system of Scholastic Chris- 
tianity, until the Lutheran controversialists, in the 
persons of Osiander and Striegel, raised new and 
important issues. One of these thinkers realised 
that Luther’s theology made no provision for the 
time-element in the doctrine of the Atonement, 
such as the medizval Church had provided in the 
Perpetuity of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Osiander, 
therefore, proposed to distinguish between Redemp- 
tion as the result of an historical event, and Justi- 
fication, which was the influence of that event re- 
newed daily in the individual soul. Striegel, on 
the other hand, declared that the effect of Calvary 
was mainly to change the attitude of God to the 
human race, and as a consequence a man could, 
by faith, avail himself of this change, and be put 
into right relations with a now benevolent Father. 
The outcome of the controversy was the two 
distinct theories of the Atonement adopted, on 
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the one hand, by Lutherans, and on the other by 
Calvinists, the latter of whom found in Osiander’s 
criticism the germ of what is known as limitation 
in the Atonement.! 

These two theories, perpetually contested, modi- 
fied, and reasserted, have formed the battle-ground 
of Protestant polemics from that day to the present. 
What power they possess as a moral lever is due 
less to the over-statement of Apostolic teaching to 
which they owe their being, than to the great 
mystic truth which is the foundation of all that 
St Paul wrote or taught concerning the death of 
Christ. 

This truth we shall hope to bring out by a brief 
examination of the three main. words on which the 
doctrine of the Atonement has been based. 

I. ’Arodvtpwors, redemption, literally a buying 
back, or the giving of something in exchange.” 

II. KaradAay7, reconciliation, inaccurately trans- 
lated atonement.’ 

III. ‘Tacrnproy, iAaguos, propitiation.* 

These three expressions, powerful, suggestive, 
and pregnant with mystic thought, are parables for 
awakening the intuition ; they are not theological 
technicalities aiming at exact definition. The first 


1 Vide Ency. Brit., vol. xv. p. 85. = 

2 See Col. 1.14; 1 Cor. i. 30; Eph. i. 7, 14; Rom. iil 24; 
also eayopd(w ; see Gal. iii. 13-14 ; Gal. iv. 5. 

3 Rom. v. 11; 2 Cor. v. 18-19. 4 Rom. iii. 25. 
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word, droAvrpwors, redemption, signifies the giving 
of something in exchange ; hence the notion of 
purchase, or of acquisition by sacrifice. ‘ Ye were 
sealed into the redemption of the thing acquired.” 
“Ye are not your own, ye were bought with a 
price.” But the seller is not the Devil, as early 
Patristic theology would have had us believe, 
neither is the transaction one between Infinite 
Mercy and Infinite Justice. The true arodvrpwors 
touches the inner springs of being; it is not an 
external adjustment of relations between a man’s 
soul and a God outside him ; it is rather the slow 
and ceaseless process of the God-nature developing 
within, by which a man is won to the realisation of 
a forgotten sonship. Redemption becomes a dogma 
by virtue of its being an essential, spiritual experi- 
ence. It is the foundation and substance of the 
mystic life projected by the intellect into form and 
dogma on the external plane ; for what the soul 
feels and experiences, the intellect externalises and 
formulates. 

As spiritual consciousness develops, the form 
with which the truth was first identified is seen in 
an altered light. Though retaining its prominence 
in the mystic life—for itis never discarded—it ceases 
to be viewed as a fact per se, but is accepted as a 
symbol on the external plane of essentials which 

1 Eph. i. 14. 
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have their being on the plane of the abstract and 
internal. Thus, when we find a teacher of ad- 
vanced metaphysical intelligence presenting pro- 
found verities in terms of commerce on the one 
hand, and of blood-sacrifice on the other, we may 
be certain that he is definitely selecting a form of 
symbolism that will appeal with peculiar significance 
to the particular minds to which he is addressing 
himself. The order of the Apostle’s thought was 
always “first that which is natural, and after- 
wards that which is spiritual.” He knew implicitly 
what we now know explicitly, that with the pro- 
cess of growth comes the gradual shifting of the 
threshold of truth from the surface to the sub- 
surface, what was formerly held to be true in and 
of itself being eventually regarded as the necessarily 
limited expression of truth that is never exhausted, 
nor even fully revealed, by the sum total of its 
manifestations. Therefore the aodv’tpwors, which 
is one of the deepest truths of the spiritual life, 
may be expressed only tentatively in terms of a 
human transaction. It is an eternal process of 
substitution by which a man reverses the entire 
scheme of human values, and makes prominent in 
consciousness what had been hitherto but a dim 
background in his unfelt, spiritual being. By its 
operation the laws of the Spirit which is life sup- 
plant the legalism whose source is the Old Adam. 
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The truly redeemed man is he who has tasted 
at least the beginning of the great Restoration ; he 
stands where he can feel the stirrings of that 
Divine consciousness which was his in the pre-natal 
days ere he had broken unity with God and eaten 
of the fruit of separation and self. He has set 
out to regain the spiritual life—but at a cost, for, 
like all things in a balanced universe, it too has 
its price, which only the dauntless, perchance, are 
prepared to pay. For the purchase-money of 
salvation is the sacrifice, by reversal, of the normal 
standpoint—the material world, the fleshly heart, 
the selfish will, the separated consciousness ; these 
things are to be no longer the ruling factors in the 
life, because reversal, or the giving of the lower in 
exchange for the higher, is the eternal law of re- 
demption throughout the universe, and each man 
must find his own purchase-money. How, then, 
can the physical life of Jesus, outpoured at a given 
hour and place, avail to effect what must be per- 
sonal, interior, deeply rooted in the individual 
will ? 

We see the matter thus. On the one hand, the 
atoNUTpwors consists in the offering, by the lower 
self to the higher, of the human, separated will, as 
a condition of release from the tyranny of the 
Adam nature. On the other hand, it is the result 
of the direct infusion into the lower nature of a 
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higher order of life, which ultimately ransoms or 
buys back to pristine purity what was originally 
made in the Divine Image. Only by the action of 
the Divine Spirit on the heart of flesh can the 
necessary exchange be brought about by which a 
man passes from death unto life, for the lower 
nature cannot and does not of itself initiate the 
transaction. Now the individual Christ was a re- 
presentation, in a specific embodiment, of the great 
Sacrifice which is ceaselessly in operation in human 
souls, and none the less completely so in many 
who are unconscious of its presence. In this Sacri- 
fice the laid-down Divine life is ever striving with 
man for the restoration of his self-turned will to 
God. Its aim is to redeem the “ fallen” self by 
substituting a Divine standard for the rule of the 
ppovyua tis capxds, or fleshly mind. Thus its 
action is perpetual and eternal, and cannot have 
been initiated by any event on the Time-plane, how- 
ever mystic and stupendous its import. But an 
event that is in Time, in that it may be a symbol 
of a fact that is Eternal, has an importance propor- 
tioned to the fact which it symbolises. And if 
the fact be one of the most vital in human experi- 
ence, its chosen symbol will partake of the power 
of the thing symbolised ; the very existence of the 
symbol as an outward and visible sign of a uni- 


versal, hidden, and eternal Power ceaselessly poured 
II 
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forth in exchange for the ills and weaknesses of 
men, puts those who make use of it in conscious 
touch with the Reality whose expression in a very 
particular sense it is. ‘‘ We are conformed to the 
image of His death,” says the Apostle, as though 
he would affirm that by a symbol, or outer repre- 
sentation, we are united to the great Death of which 
the Calvary event is the “image,” or picturing 
forth in time-relations, and to which the disciple 
must shape himself in heart if he would know the 
life that is life indeed. In short, the life given 
in exchange is the sign-manual of a perfected 
Christ. Such an One is living, both symbolically 
and actually, the race’s life within the “form of a 
servant,” which He assumes as a touch-point with 
humanity, a centre whence the Divine Spirit may 
well forth in blessing, and into which may be re- 
ceived the poisons of the sin-nature He comes to 
“take away.” Therefore the Apostolic affirmation 
that “He was made” (or became) “sin... . that 
we might become the Rightness of God in Him” 
is a statement of the principle of azoAvTpwors, or 
exchange, which is not only consistent with the 
laws of the spiritual life, but is the actual condition 
of there being a spiritual life at all. A Christ 
offers the highest in exchange for the lowest, and, 
by associating Himself with the sin-state, associates 
also the sin-state with Himself, so neutralising, or 
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“putting it away.” It thus becomes conceivable 
that the depths of the finite to which He voluntarily 
stooped in His sacrifice and death were submitted, 
in Him, to a great alchemical transformation, ab- 
sorbed, purified, and transmuted. In short, the 
arodvTpwors of a Christ is a process of spiritual 
alchemy in which all spiritual men take part, for 
it is the peculiar task of the “Children of the 
Kingdom,” and by its activity in a soul the “ Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” The spiritual 
alchemist takes away sin by the sacrifice, or giving 
forth, of himself. He is continually bringing a 
new and diviner life to play upon the opposite 
forces of the Adam nature; his health is offered 
for the ills of men; his joy for their afflictions ; 
his sorrows balance human shortcomings ; and by 
his stripes the world is healed. The great, eternal, 
immutable law of the balance of opposites by 
opposites, that law which keeps the universe in 
equilibrium, nay, which provides for there being 
a universe at all, is equally the principle of the 
spiritual nature in activity. Transcendently, then, 
is it true of Him in whom the New Man had come 
to complete possession. 

The azodvtpwors effected by the individual 
Christ for men follows inevitably on the ascription 
of Christhood to Jesus. To St Paul He was with- 
out a shadow of uncertainty the great Revealer of 
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whom we have redemption through His blood, even 
the putting away of sins,” was but a symbolic form 
of stating the world-old mystic truth which is, at the 
same time, the great law of the Spiritual Man: that 
the outpouring of the highest life upon conditions 
of disharmony and disease restores to those con- 
ditions the wholeness that once was theirs, as a 
physician redeems or buys back to health, at the 
cost of his hard-won knowledge, the bodies and 
minds in which physical “sin” is at work. Such 
sublime “forthgiveness”’ from those who have 
attained to those who have yet to attain is part of 
the Divinely ordered process by which a humanity 
potentially and elementally perfect eventually re- 
gains the status which, for educative purposes, it has 
temporarily lost. And in the case of a Christ in 
whom the whole complex nature has been com- 


1 We adopt this form of expression as consistent with the 
“redemption” idea. As a matter of fact, there can be no “loss” 
from the heavenly point of view; in the Eternal Mind and 
Counsels all zs as it ever was or will be. But the Eternal Thought, 
though essentially complete, seeks expression on the manifested 
plane, and the expression, when in process, is an imperfect repre- 
sentation of the true being of the thing expressed. In other words, 
the race has not yet decome what it zs in the Divine Thought. 
But it is predestined to do so; and when the image (elxév) has 
become a perfect representation of the Original, man will have 
“regained” his “lost” self-knowledge. The terms “loss,” 
“restoration,” “education,” and the like apply only to the evolu- 
tionary process of the manifested plane ; they are inapplicable 
to man in his essential nature. 
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pletely at-oned, the expression of this truth holds 
good even to the outward details of the physical 
plane ; even the very manner of His death may 
have had a significance which was Cosmic. For 
those, however, to whom a symbol is a dead and 
valueless superstition, or at best a poetic analogy, 
the consideration of the mystic correspondence 
which exists between every aspect of the Perfected 
Man—body, soul, and spirit—will have but small 
significance ; yet it is the possible clue to many 
obscure expressions of the Initiate Apostle in which 
he illustrates the mystic azoAvTpwors in terms of the 
physical plane. It seems to be true in degree of all 
spiritual men, but supremely true of the highest, 
that where the body is so utterly attuned to the 
Spirit as to become its meet and perfect symbol, the 
outer events of such a life will shape themselves in 
strict obedience to the movement of the inner self 
of which they are the outward and visible signs. 
Thus the Christ-history is literally an externalisa- 
tion of the Christ-spirit, its transcription on the 
world-pages in terms of suffering, renunciation, 
love, and triumph. With our dim and inadequate 
conceptions of the nature of the Christ-condition, 
and our ignorance of the connection between body 
and spirit ; with no true science of the correspond- 
ence, or vital relation, between the expressions of 
life on the various planes of being, we are totally 
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unprepared to deny on the one hand, or on the 
other to dogmatise upon, certain suggestions which 
we find in the Epistles as to the necessity of symbolic 
happenings on the physical plane. We know not 
how events in Time may vitally correspond with 
truths that are out of Time. And until that know- 
ledge is in some measure ours, by the growth of the 
spiritual intuition which feels, even though it can- 
not define, the oneness of life on all planes of 
being, the last word on the “ Jesus aspect” of the 
aTodvTpwats has yet to be said. 

II. Karaddayy (reconciliation). “Through whom 
we have received the at-one-ment.”’? 

The only passage in which this much-abused 
word is found yields, when carefully examined, the 
contrary of the usually received interpretation. 
According to the exoteric reading of these famous 
verses, the death of Jesus is the Atonement, or Pro- 
pitiation, offered to the Eternal Father in appease- 
ment of an otherwise unappeasable justice. To 
make amends for a world gone wrong, the Eternal 
Son condescends to a malefactor’s death, which He 
presents as a satisfaction to injured Holiness. But 
the verses in question say just otherwise. The 
Atonement is not offered by Jesus to God, but 
through Jesus to us, and it is offered as an expres- 
sion of the love, and not of the wrath, of Him who 


1 Rom. v. 8-11. 
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thus “ commendeth His love to us.”"! Even if we 
treat these words on the simple, historical plane, the 
plane of popular theology, the Atonement cannot 
be other than a hand of reconciliation stretched 
out from Heaven to earth, a cord of love drawing 
the self-turned heart of man back from his long 
estrangement to the Father-Heart whence he came 
forth. But it is on the philosophic plane that the 
kataAXayn, or reconciliation, receives its truest ex- 
planation. ‘The death of Jesus is, as we have said, 
the symbol—and an historic happening may be the 
finest of all symbols—of those darkest and lowest 
moments of the finite which are necessary elements 
in a universe that is based on Contraries. To 
repeat the text of our treatise, the profound 
Hegelian idea which we have seen to be so fully 
anticipated in the Epistles, God is not God without 
the state of self-manifestation which includes the 
contrasts necessary to give form and determination to 
Being. ‘Therefore the Supreme becomes explicit in 
the contraries of finite experience—evil, separation, 
enmity, and death,—that in the close embrace of 
opposites, the meeting of utter extremes, the finite 
may be transcended and the Infinite self-expressed. 

Theology presents the Calvary mystery mainly 
from the side of man ; mystic philosophy presents 
it also from the side of God. The Supreme Sacri- 


1 Rom. v. 8. 
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fice has its roots in the very essentials of things ; 
God’s suffering is also God’s need (Gortes Noth). 
To evolve a universe, that He may realise Him- 
self both as Knower and as Lover, He must needs 
become finite, that His universe may become 
infinite. The greater—nay, the greatest—not only 
includes, but implies the least. Now the history 
of Jesus, in that He was the expression of the 
Cosmic life, is the history of the God-process, the 
world-process, writ small. The Passion represented 
the moment of finitude in God acted out in terms 
of personality, and is, in the most far-reaching sense, 
a symbol of the Mystery which is the pivot of the 
whole cycle of Being—God stooping in man to 
the lowest that He may return into Himself, in 
fulness of self-realisation, “bearing His sheaves 
with Him.” In the isolation of Gethsemane Jesus 
touched, as it were, in His own representative 
consciousness, that furthest moment of separation 
experienced by the race as a whole: what man 
was, He was ; what man suffered, He suffered by 
a voluntary identification with limitations which 
only He could assume who had first transcended 
them. 

In thus associating together the lowest and 
highest extremes of Being in one manifestation, 
Christianity sounds what is probably a unique 
message. God, the infinite, is man the finite ; 
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life is through death ; spirit the more spiritual by 
contact with matter. Thus contrasts which seem 
to cancel one another are in truth mutually in- 
clusive, and necessary to the perfect self-expression 
of Him who yet transcends even His own need 
for self-expression, and is in reality untouched by 
the opposites even when in association therewith. _ 

‘* The death of Jesus,” says Hegel, “ is love itself, 
expressed as a moment of God, and it is this death 
which brings about reconciliation. In it we have 
a picture of absolute love. It is the identity of the 
Divine and human ; it implies that in the finite 
God is at home with Himself, and this finite, as 
seen in death, is itself determination belonging to 
God. God has through death reconciled the world, 
and reconciled it eternally with Himself. This 
coming back from the state of estrangement is His 
return to Himself, and it is because of it that He 
is Spirit ; and the third point accordingly is that 
Christ is risen. Negation is consequently sur- 
mounted, and the negation of the negation is thus 
a moment of the Divine nature.”? 

Now this view of the cxaraAAayy or reconcilia- 
tion, the At-one-ment, as it is popularly called, is 
connected with a vital truth. The Supreme stoops 
to the lowest levels of the finite only that He may 
transcend them ; the finite, in short, is the moment of 

1 Philosophy of Religion, iii. 96. 
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return, the darkest moment ere the rising of the 
Spiritual Sun. Christ, therefore, in symbolically 
“becoming” separation, enmity, and sin, in so 
doing symbolically wipes them out for ever. He is 
“‘placarded up,”* crucified as a proclamation to 
man that the union of the opposites has fruit in 
life eternal. In living out His symbolic life to the 
uttermost depths of sacrifice ; in literally drawing 
into Himself the sin-side of humanity, and those 
elements of separation and otherness which make 
the very essence of the finite, He proclaimed in 
His person the great philosophic fact that in God 
these things were done away, the Infinite having 
condescended to the finite only that He might lift 
it into the fulness of His own transcendence. 
This, then, is one aspect of the mystic catadAayn, 
or reconciliation,—the union of the separated, the 
“‘ drawing nigh of them that were far off,’—and it 
has little in common with the popular notion of 
satisfaction offered by a God-victim to Himself for 
the sins of a race which Divine justice forbade Him 
to pardon on any other terms. Historic Calvary 
did not alter the permanent attitude of God to 
man ; it proclaimed through a great human Symbol 
that already in God the sores of humanity were 
healed ; the finite had come home again to the 
heart of the Infinite; the self-centred will was 
1 Tpoeypagn, Gal. iii. 1. 
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yielded to the one and only Will; God and man 
were reconciled. 

We must endeavour to avoid a misconception 
here. The Christ proclaimed these things as facts 
on the Divine, the Timeless plane, the plane of the 
Mind of God, wherein the “ Fall’? must always 
exist simultaneously with the “ Restoration,” there 
being in the consciousness of God no separation 
into divided opposites, since each antithesis is at once 
in opposition and at once resolved. But on the mani- 
fested, or temporal plane, the essential has yet to 
become actual, the Will of God to be fulfilled “as 
in Heaven, so on earth.” Of this fulfilment the 
kataAAayn accomplished by Christ is the certain 
prophecy ; by it we are assured that in Time, 
Eternity shall be realised, and the truths of Heaven 
reflected and expressed in a reconciled and perfected 
Earth. It is only on the Time-plane that we can 
speak of xataddayn, which is the process of making 
real “‘ below” what is ever essentially real ‘‘ above.” 
Calvary, as it was understood by St Paul, pro- 
claimed in Time an Eternal fact, and by that 
proclamation opened up for all who could receive 
it a new kind of attitude towards themselves and 
the Divine. Henceforth the Christian knew in 
himself what God had always known of and for 
him, that he was not an enemy but a son, though 
the exigencies of the Time-plane prevented the full 
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vision of all that term implies. So Calvary could 
not alter the race’s standing in God, but it could 
and did proclaim what had been essentially true 
for man since man first was. 

And if the caraAday7 is still as yet but dimly 
visible in human lives, if wills are still self-turned 
and hearts still obdurate, we know that “above”’ 
it is not so, for the Christ announced in a symbolic 
life the essential perfection of the race in God. 
Truly, then, may the Apostle urge on his converts a 
practical realisation of this pristine truth : “ Reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.””? 

This is the At-one-ment from the Cosmic aspect ; 
it has others which are more personal and interior. 
In one sense the caraAAay7 is a continuous process 
of at-one-ing the conflicting natures in man. It is 
a state of spiritual equilibrium. He who is truly 
at-oned has gained his right poise within ; he may 
safely tread the razor-edge of the “small old path” 
that leads to eternal life, for he has found the centre 
of gravity. To borrow the words of the felicitous 
phrase in which St Paul describes the reconciliation 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ, the man who is truly 
“ reconciled” has “‘ made in himself of the twain 


1 Rom, vi. 11. 
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(natures) one New Man, so making peace, that he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body by the 
Cross, having slain the enmity thereby.”’ The 
Cross may here stand esoterically for the union of 
the opposites in the Perfect Man, he who unites in 
absolute balance qualities which in the present order 
of things exist out of balance. Such an one is 
Christ, in whom flesh and Spirit, law and Gospel, 
Jew and Gentile, bond and free, are metaphorically 
brought into perfect equilibrium. In man Christ 
is being formed, and in Jesus, the specimen of the 
catadAayy in full operation and perfection, He pro- 
phesies the distant yet certain hour when the At-one- 
ment will be also accomplished in each member of 
the race. In short, the Gospel of the caradAayy is 
also the Gospel of the ducatooiy, the “ Rightness of 
God,” of which we shall speak more fully in our 
concluding chapter. 

III. The third element in the consideration of 
the meaning and significance of the death of Jesus 
is that of propitiation. Between (Aacrypiov, pro- 
pitiation, and arodvtpwors, the price of redemption, 
there is no important distinction, and the sugges- 
tions we have already offered with regard to the 
latter term will apply equally well to the former. 
But the true inwardness of the propitiatory idea, as 
we find it set forth in the Epistles, is to be sought in 

1 Eph. ii. 15, 
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the peculiar symbolism from which it was derived. 
When the Apostle states, “Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood,” ! he uses a word of which one interpretation 
is the Mercy-Seat. The term is not (Aacmos as in 
1 John ii. 2, which conveys the idea of a sacrifice, or 
means of appeasing ; but ‘Aaoryprov, or the mystic 
place of union in the ancient Jewish ritual, at which 
Shekinah and priest were for the moment at-oned. 
The sense of the phrase might be re-stated thus : 
“Who is God’s proclamation to the world of the 
perfect at-one-ment of Heaven and earth, God and 
man.” Here again we have a hint of the resolu- 
tion of the opposites in a Higher Unity, the New 
Creation, the Perfect Man. That this was one of 
the hidden meanings of the Mercy-Seat becomes, 
as we think, apparent on an examination of the 
ritual to which the word (Aacrypiov has reference. 
St Paul, we must again observe, beheld the Master 
with spiritual vision transmitted through Jewish 
metaphor—which metaphor later theologians, more 
Jewish than he, have accepted as expressions of 
literal fact. Nothing could be more foreign to the 
Apostle’s method, however, than hard-and-fast 
statements, and exact definitions. Dogmatist and 
logician though he was, the terms of his theses are 
left always undefined. Hence his words have be- 


1 Rom. iii. 25. 
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come, from their very looseness, the battle-ground 
of almost unparalleled disputations. In short, the 
Orientalism of St Paul had taught him the value, 
but possibly not the danger, of metaphor. The 
word under consideration is a case in point. Here 
the writer has in mind the great Jewish symbolism 
in which he had been carefully and philosophically 
educated, and of which the end and meaning would 
certainly have been more or less fully known to 
him. What, then, was that end and meaning ? 
All religions foreshadow with greater or less 
suggestiveness the ultimate of things; for this 
purpose came they forth. Their end is the know- 
ledge of God, and therefore of man who is the 
mirror of God. The mysteries of all religious 
symbolism that is philosophically based will there- 
fore open to a subjective key. Man, the secret of 
the ages, in his true relationship to God the Un- 
seen, has been the hidden motif of ritual, symbol, 
sacrifice, sacrament, and dogma since religions were 
first given as self-disclosing mirrors to man. Man 
as man is capable of ultimate and realised union 
with God. In him the Divine Mystery which is his 
very self will eventually come to full and undisputed 
possession. He will become literally the vehicle 
and image of God by the offering of the human, 
separated, personal will and selfhood which is all 
that most men know of themselves. This being 
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his end, it is the keystone of the religions whose 
mission is to assist him to that end. Now the in- 
tuitive and philosophic mind of Paul had received, 
by contact with the Gnosis of his time, the clue 
to that great ritual system of the Jewish Church 
in which the Gnosis was foreshadowed and con- 
cealed. And the culmination of that ritual, its 
most solemn and most comprehensive act, was the 
yearly approach to the hidden Mercy-Seat by the 
representative of the people on the great day 
of atonement. At this sacred spot within the 
Temple’s uttermost seclusion, the Shekinah was 
wont to meet the representative of the people, who, 
bearing in his heart as an offering the national 
will, and in his hand the blood of the sacrificial 
victim, made the great symbolic surrender by which 
priest and Deity were enabled to meet in a mystic 
at-one-ment, and sins were cancelled by the putting 
away of the only condition by which sin is rendered 
possible. 

This striking and awful event was instituted to 
foreshadow in a single dramatic act the mighty 
truth of man’s ultimate union with the Shekinah 
of his innermost being. ‘Though the full mystery 
was not perhaps disclosed to the people, its objec- 
tive representation was set forth, year by year, as 
the central, crowning solemnity of the national 
worship. Those who, like St Paul, were masters 
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in Israel knew its import. They knew, too, that 
the components of the symbolic act were literally 
those of the thing signified. There were, in other 
words, the condition and the result ; renunciation 
and union. The condition on which the hidden 
glory was revealed in a definite place and mode, 
was the deliberate offering by the people, in a 
chosen representative, of the sin-nature, or lower 
self-will, averted from God ; with the result that 
in a symbolic act of sacrifice the one and only bar 
to the presence of the Shekinah was removed. 
This drama further demanded an expression, in an 
animal victim, of the inner sacrifice of a yielded 
will; it was required as an outward and visible 
sign that the true sacrifice had been offered, but 
was not in the eyes of God the sacrifice itself. ‘For 
it is impossible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
could take away sin.”* The efficacy, indeed, of 
all blood offerings lay in their being signs of an 
offered life, and where this was absent, the sacra- 
ment failed of its purpose. Hence the yearly 
repetition of what was necessarily a fugitive attitude 
of heart. This truth only the more enlightened 
of the prophets saw and proclaimed ; it was hardly, 
indeed, to be expected that a people whose spiritual 
condition so imperatively demanded a religion of 
signs, could rise far above the region of the 


I Heb. x24. 
12 
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outward and visible into a full realisation of what 
the outward and visible was intended to convey. 
But the Apostle, and his disciple, the probable 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, knew the 
real place of the victim in an act of propitiation. 
The true offering was the yielded will, of which 
the outpoured physical life was the ultimate ex- 
pression and guarantee. ‘Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world he saith, Sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-offerings for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst thou pleasure therein. 
Then hath he said, Lo, I come to do thy will. 
He taketh away the first that he may establish the 
second. In which will we have been sanctified 
by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
forall? 

Translate this archaic passage into terms of 
mystic thought. We see applied to the Master, 
as outer representative of the Christ-state, the 
three elements in the striking drama by which 
that state was symbolised. He is alike the High 
Priest by whom the offering is made ; the ‘(Aacrapuor, 
or meeting-point at which the Shekinah enfolds 
with Its effulgence the waiting people in their 
representative ; and the ‘Aacuds, or ransoming 
sacrifice, which is the outward sign of the great 
interior sacrifice of will, and heart, and life. These 

1 Heb. x.. 5-10. 
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elements being intrinsic parts of the Christ-con- 
dition, each and all may be applied in fitting 
metaphor to Him in whom that condition was 
expressed and epitomised. Thus the Christ offers 
in His universal consciousness the will of the whole 
race to God, and so is “ Priest for ever.” He is 
the Perfect Man in whom Heaven and earth meet 
in mystic harmony (the ‘Aacrzjp.ov, or Mercy-Seat). 
His offered life was the symbolic expression of the 
great Cosmic Offering, on the one hand, and of 
the complete renunciation of His own individual 
will, on the other. He is thus ‘Aacwuds, the sacrifice. 
And what He is the world has also to be, for the 
Christ-state is the race’s objective. 

It is clear, then, that the offering of Jesus on 
the physical Cross was but the ultimate expression 
and symbol of an offering that began with His 
entrance into the Adam state. It proceeded to 
the lowest physical extreme, because, in a will so 
utterly yielded, the worst that man could do 
became the sacrament of perfect and final self- 
abandonment. And He being cosmic, and the 
representative of the future corporate conscious- 
ness of the race, in Him all human wills were 
potentially offered, not as an act of appeasement, 
but as a condition of union with God. 


CHAPTER XI 
LAW AND WORKS. (PARTICULAR.) 


Tue twin states of Sin and Death, which we have 
just considered from the abstract and universal 
standpoint, have their correspondence on the plane 
of the particular in the Apostolic antithesis, Law 
and Works. These opposites represent the efforts 
of the natural man to attain a spiritual goal by 
methods of the natural or duapria level ; we find 
them, therefore, obeying the laws, and displaying 
the characteristics of that level. Even when raised 
to their highest possibility, Law and Works can 
accomplish little beyond making real to the soul 
the existence of the sin-state ; they cannot deliver 
him from its bondage. On the contrary, the soul 
which seeks liberation by legal methods finds itself 
bound by the very fetters from which it was 
promised release. Law and Works are exclusively 
of the natural order, and are therefore powerless 
to further a spiritual condition for which they 
have no essential affinity. For this reason the 
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spiritual teacher is wise in discounting them as 
agents in the development of the New Man. 

Nevertheless, the natural man and his methods 
are not to be condemned per se. The Adam state, 
of which sin is the gross extreme, has a definite 
place in the scheme of evolution, and will continue 
to serve as the nursery of souls for many a further 
turn of the Cosmic Wheel. Similarly, Law and 
Works, being of the natural or Adam level, have very 
obvious and undeniable uses. That they should 
form part of the training of every individual who 
has reached a certain stage 1n progress, is as inevi- 
table as that he who is a child should receive the 
education of a child, and it is only the soul with 
manhood close in view who can afford to cast 
them aside. In fact, they are never discarded, 
save as they are taken into a higher condition 
which fulfils and completes them. 

St Paul indicates the uses of véuos (Law) in some 
very suggestive phrases. Throughout the Epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians vouos is used chiefly 
in relation to the Law of Moses, but the Apostle’s 
attitude towards the Mosaic code will apply to the 
outcome of the legalising tendency everywhere— 
the tendency that binds thought to syllogisms, 
actions to the fruit of action, religion to authority, 
and the free Spirit to Sinaitic prohibitions. The 
Jewish Dispensation stands to St Paul as a symbol 
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of the great preparatory stage of the soul in which 
it is schooled for the coming of the New Man in the 
heart. ‘The law is a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ.”? ‘‘ First that which is natural, and after- 
wards that which is spiritual.”? “If there had 
been a law which could make alive, verily rightness 
would have been by the law. Howbeit the 
Scripture hath shut up all things under sin, that 
the promise by faith in Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe.” * 

In short, the legalising faculty in man, notwith- 
standing the nature of its level, is the forerunner, 
preparing the way of the Lord, making His paths 
straight. By imposing external checks on the 
vagaries of the lower will, it furthers the coming 
of the day when the Higher Will shall arise and 
assert its own. Impotent of any life-giving 
qualities, it may yet break up the fallow ground, 
and render possible the sowing, though it be not 
itself the seed. In other words, what the plough- 
man is to the harvest, law and works—the mani- 
festation of the Spirit on the Adam level—may be 
to the operations of the Spirit on the Christ level. 

Law has yet another faculty. It precipitates, 
or brings to the surface, and so prepares to get 
rid of, the otherwise unrevealed animalism of the 
lower nature. “ But sin, that it might be shown 
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to be sin, by working death to me through that 
which is good, that through the commandment sin 
might become exceeding sinful.”! “By law is 
the knowledge of sin.”? “I had not known sin 
except through the law.”* “And 1 was alive 
apart from law once, but when the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died.”* ‘Sin finding 
occasion by the commandment beguiled me, and 
through it slew me; so that the law is holy, and 
the commandment holy, righteous, and good.” ® 
It is not difficult to sense the subtle force of the 
“so that.” Law in the form of external pro- 
hibition, breathing threatenings and slaughter, 
moves the sluggish waters of the moral life by first 
revealing to the soul its power of sinning. And 
an experimental knowledge of sin is the necessary 
preliminary of an experimental knowledge of 
righteousness. Therefore Law and Gospel, though 
planes apart as to nature and method, are yet in 
ultimate analysis a pair of Divine complements. 
Law is destructive, revealing discord by pro- 
hibitive mandates—“ Thou shalt not”; Gospel, 
on the other hand, is constructive, and the two 
or three “ Thou shalts ” which compose its moral 
code are prophecies of perfection, the future tense 
of distant though certain attainment. Law, apart 
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from its great function as a revealer of amuapria, 
is powerless to remedy the condition it was de- 
signed to condemn. It can never of itself justify, 
because it is the expression of limitation, and the 
really justified man is he whom no limitation can 
any longer bind. The most faithful legalist is 
always in bondage to obligations which are not 
discharged by performance. Laws, systems, and 
codes, when regarded other than as temporary 
means to an end, do but perpetuate the condition 
of auaptia by continually pointing to a goal not 
yet attained. The legalist may hit his tree only to 
find that the sky still looms untouched. It is of 
little consequence, therefore, to the man of works 
that his life is free from outer acts of disharmony ; 
the ban of apaptia is over his highest efforts if 
by way of Law he hopes eventually to reach to 
the state beyond Law. 

The exact scope and nature of Law and Works 
will be more easily understood if we contrast them 
with their natural antithesis, Gospel and Faith. It 
is necessary to emphasise the point so often alluded 
to, that the two sides of the antithesis have reference 
to two distinct levels of nature. Law is the ex- 
pression of the Old Man, the child of the bond- 
servant, seeking freedom by methods of the natural, 
or Adam level. Faith, on the other hand, is a 
spiritual activity, conducting to purely spiritual 
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ends. Law is the substance (sréoracis) — that 
which “stands under ’—of things seen ; faith the 
substance of things hoped for, unseen, eternal. 
Both the seen and the unseen aspects of things are 
conditioned by the laws of their specific planes ; 
when we speak of Law as the vadaracts, or founda- 
tion, of the temporal order, we do not assume an 
absence of law in the eternal order. The spiritual 
plane, too, will have its governing and determining 
principle, described somewhat paradoxically by 
the Apostle as a “law of faith”! ; the “law of 
God after the inward man”?; the “law of the 
members warring against the law of the mind.” * 
He also indicates in a beautiful passage that there 
may be a slavery to Divine law which is ‘more 
than liberty” : “now being made free from sin, 
and bond-slaves to God, ye have your fruit unto 
sanctification, and the end eternal life.”* “ Being 
made free from sins, ye became bond-slaves to 
rightness.” ® 

Throughout the Epistles, however, the term 
“law,” when it does not obviously apply to the 
law of Moses, is generally used in the sense of the 
fundamental principle and characteristic of the 
temporal universe, and of the natural man still in 
duaptia. To this point of view we will restrict 
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ourselves. The Adam law is inert, tending to 
fixity, compelling from without. Its characteristic, 
when applied to the moral life, is self. To have, 
to be, to attain something for the soul’s benefit, 
these are the taskmasters goading works to their 
fruition. The legalist regards virtue in the light 
of a personal asset ; he may even go to the length 
of losing his life in this world—but only that he 
may find it unto life eternal. For him the one 
purpose of the moral life is to enlarge the borders 
of self ; he cultivates the virtues not from pure 
love of virtue, but because virtue is a desirable 
possession. But the man who seeks salvation by 
this, the earthly method, pursues a course which 
by its very nature is foredoomed to failure. He 
is never really virtuous, since virtue is from first 
to last an unconscious growth that asks as its one 
great condition the abandonment of the self that 
seeks it. Hence salvation, or the attainment of 
the one true, perfect virtue of a completely yielded 
will, is “ not of works, lest any man should boast,” 
and to “boast” is at once to accentuate the self, 
whose only rationale is to be the bond-slave of the 
spirit. To deck this self in virtue that God and 
man may love it the more, is the delusive task of 
many a seeming saint, whose useless toil is in utter 
ignorance that what he wins is not virtue at all. 

It is true that to work for progress for the sake 
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of what progress will bring to the worker, has its 
reward in growth of a kind, but for him who so 
acts there is never the peace of realised attainment. 
He cannot escape the penalty of actions performed 
for self-perfection—the ceaseless retreating of the 
mark which he pursues. In short, there can be no 
finality to works, for no man was ever yet satisfied 
with his own aggrandisement, least of all with the 
conquests of the spirit. 

We may look at the subject from another point 
of view. Lawand Works reveal themselves, even 
on the moral plane, as the automatic adjustment 
of action and reaction between related parts in a 
whole ; they are under a mechanical necessity as 
inexorable as that which builds the universe of the 
physical investigator, who learns to control law in 
order that it may not eventually control him. At 
the same time, we may not deny that the legalist’s 
view-point has a measure of truth and usefulness. 
Law in the sense of a certain immutability of 
principle hidden deep in the being of things is the 
secret of there being things atall ; a stable universe 
must be obedient to certain antecedent principles 
which determine, and thereby make possible, its 
existence as Cosmos in contradistinction to Chaos. 
The strict development of effects from causes ; the 
equal and opposite balance of opposing forces— 
yes, the “ eye for an eye” of the natural vengeance 
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that “ knows nor wrath nor pardon,” —these things 
are stubborn facts in a world that is not founded 
on sentimentality. No one who has ever come up 
against the inflexibility of law can talk lightly of 
the experience. He will have learned something 
of what St Paul terms the “terror of the Lord” 
(poBos, a term signifying something to flee from, 
and so to avoid),—that the universe is not his in 
its entirety, but has its hurtful side, which he 
approaches at his peril. 

Again, he is taught the extent of the claims he 
may make upon Nature. ‘ With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured unto you again” may be 
strictly commercial, but it is strictly just. Evil for 
evil, good for good, much for much, little for little 
—such is the unfaltering echo of Nature to the 
demands of men. It is a glorious principle ; on 
what other, indeed, can a universe be planned? 
But if left at this point it is insufficient. The law 
that establishes a ceaseless self-reproductive round 
of cause moving to effect, and effect in turn be- 
coming cause, leads us no-whither ; we are on a 
treadmill from which there is seemingly no escape 
save a leap off into space. 

Such is the legalist’s position—that of action and 
reaction applied to the sphere of morals. Well, 
indeed, may the Apostle exclaim: “If there was a 
law that could give life, verily rightness should be 
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by the law.” His reference to the legalising prin- 
ciple, generally in terms of the Mosaic code, does 
not militate against the wider aspect we have given 
to the term vduos, for Mosaism was this principle 
in manifestation ; it represented mechanical neces- 
sity on the plane of the moral life. More than 
this, too: the old Dispensation stood for external 
authority as opposed to the guidance of the in- 
dwelling Spirit. The moral law, to a devout Jew, 
was an imposition which he disobeyed at his peril, 
rather than the fruit of a life-giving spirit whose 
first manifestation is in the region of a yielded will. 
The Apostle’s Gospel, on the other hand, was the 
rule of the New Man in prepared hearts. He had 
something higher to offer than a legalism that con- 
trolled the spirit from without; his aim was to 
awaken a principle of life whose effect was not to 
subjugate, but to regenerate. The xawy «riot (New 
Creation) was not, and could never be, the product 
of the legalising principle in any of its manifesta- 
tions. To have life, and to have it more abun- 
dantly, was the ideal of the Pauline disciple, whose 
“mortal body” was literally given over to be 
filled by the renewing forces of his unseen Master. 
“‘ And we who live are alway delivered unto death, 
that the life of Jesus may be manifested in our 
mortal bodies.””* The highest refinement of the 
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systematising principle was incapable of results on 
the plane of life. 

Still, the Apostle was no Antinomian. His great 
definition of the Gospel as the “ Rightness of God” 
points to the recognition of a fundamental, ideal 
Justice which can never be fully expressed in terms 
of action and reaction, whether on the physical or 
the moral plane. It is the principle which Philo 
and the old mystics termed the right hand of the 
Logos, the co-equal Executor of His decrees, the 
mode of His working in the lower worlds. It 
regulates, controls, and adjusts the complex pro- 
cesses of the universe, making explicit all that in 
the Logos is implicit. It is at the inner springs of 
evolution, “fetching secrets forth,” guiding the 
movements of the inner world, and establishing 
their impress on the outer. Its heart is intelli- 
gence ; its process the moving of intelligence to 
the highest ends of the world and the individual. 
Law, in its deepest and most philosophical aspect, is 
co-extensive with the universe, for it is the agent 
by which things come to be. It is God in action : 
therefore by no one name or characteristic may it 
be defined. It is not balance alone, though it is 
that ; it is not retribution alone, though strict re- 
tribution is among its methods of working. It is 
not rectitude alone, nor the rigid adjustment of 
sequences, though both these elements fall within 
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it. The judicial aspect of Law which was the Jewish 
aspect almost exclusively, is but a partial statement 
of all that is involved in that perfect Law of Justice 
on which the worlds are built, by which they are 
evolved, and apart from which they have no sus- 
taining purpose. Itis the Pauline ducatoovvy, which 
has for one of its aspects love (aya), the harmon- 
ising force that holds the universe firmly in an 
ideal, Divine purpose ; and “ wrath ” (dpy7), which 
is love on its constraining side, the inflexible re- 
sister of all that makes against the ultimate destiny 
of the world. Rightness is a grand generalisation 
of all these aspects, for it is the one inclusive law 
of laws beyond which there is, and can be, no 
other. 


CHAPTER XII 
LIFE : GRACE : RESURRECTION 


In a previous chapter we have examined the teach- 
ing of the Apostle concerning the sin of “ Adam,” 
and have suggested the particular view of that 
transgression which would probably have found 
favour with one of his school of thought. This 
study will have helped to reveal, by inference and 
contrast, that triple crown of the Apostle’s message 
—Life, Grace, and Resurrection—which represents 
the state of the New Creation, and we have now 
to set forth explicitly the main conditions of which 
this new state is to consist. Let us glance briefly 
first of all at those which it is destined to supersede. 

Man, we have seen, is not yet living his true 
and essential life. From one point of view he is 
an embryo in the womb of the Eternal Mother, 
from which standpoint “it doth not yet appear 
what he shall be.” * From another point of view 
he has been made “ for a little while lower than 
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Divine, that he may be crowned with glory and 
honour.” ? His descent, or “ fall”’ into the bond- 
age of a sense-nature may have been, and indeed 
is, a reculer pour mieux sauter; nevertheless, he 
has lost much of the angel nature in the process 
of acquiring the human. St Paul describes his 
present condition in a word: it is death. The 
Heaven in and for which he was created does not 
exist for his natural consciousness, which is closed 
to the higher world of Spirit, and open only to the 
lower world of sense ; in other words, he is “ dead 
while he liveth.” 

Man is not only dead to the infinite stretches 
of a spiritual environment ; he is also in bondage 
to that segment of the environment with which he 
is able to correspond. It has come about that the 
loss of rapport with the spiritual arc of his being 
has attached him the more closely to its material 
counterpart. He has forgotten that he is “a son 
of kings,” and remembers only “the slavery he 
serveth.” But the promise of the Gospel is the 
complete reversal of this condition. He who is 
truly “alive in Christ,” he who habitually exhales 
the Elixir at its fountain-head, is in bondage to 
nothing on the plane of sense. His only bondage, 
which is at the same time the source of his truest 
freedom, is a willing slavery to the things of the 
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Spirit. Ofall the lower elements in his experience, 
he has the promise of being eventually “ more than 
conqueror.” ? Hence the life of the Spirit is first 
and foremost a triumphant life. It is further a 
life of unending expansion. It means the opening 
of the Heavenly Environment. The Gospel puts 
a man into correspondence with that with which 
he was formerly out of correspondence. It is a 
unifying impulse from the heart of God Himself, 
imparting rightness, holiness, wholeness, in place 
of the disharmony that reigned in the region of a 
conflicting will. It helps to polarise the will to 
God, so restoring the pristine harmony which was 
lost when the race sought independent, self-centred 
existence. By destroying separateness it restores 
the vast reaches of the Spiritual Environment which 
cannot exist for a soul which is out of the unity. 
The spiritual life is further a life of continuous 
uprising. The natural man pursues a course whose 
end, if unchecked, is strictly the obscuration of the 
spirit within him. It may be likened to the centri- 
fugal path of the wandering star that will retreat 
from the centre of attraction into the “ blackness 
of darkness for ever,” unless the opposite, the 
centripetal, force divert its natural and inevitable 
doom. But the path of the Spirit is contrary to 
that of the natural or carnal life, whose trend is 
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towards the darkness of non-being ; it is the path 
of the Return to heights which dwarf our puny 
measures, and beggar our poor imaginings ; and 
its fruits are freedom, life, grace, joy, triumph, 
fulness. But because it is the path of the Return, 
it depends upon, and is the presupposition of, the 
path of the Forthgoing. In Rom. v. 12-21, in 
which “ death” in the “* Adam” is directly opposed 
to life in the Christ, St Paul seeks to display the 
two complementary arcs of the cycle of human 
evolution. By sharply contrasting the natural and 
the spiritual creations, he proclaims the “ Adam” 
of flesh to be absolutely essential to, and the 
implication of, the “Adam” of spirit ; hence the 
death of the race in the natural state is the necessary 
precursor of its resurrection in the Christ-state. 
There is no Restoration where there is no Fall, no 
New Man without first the Old Adam. 

Two considerations of importance arise out of 
this antithetical method of the Apostle. The first, 
that the balance of opposites is the law of life in 
the spiritual as in the natural world; and the 
second, that a higher state invariably emerges from 
one of deep contrast. The points of view implied 
in these propositions are slightly different ; we will 
therefore examine them separately and in detail. 

I. Life and grace are states of spiritual equipoise. 

We shall simplify this consideration, which may 
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not appear self-evident, by first showing the truth 
of the statement as applied to life on the physical 
plane. “Life,” says Mr Herbert Spencer, “is the 
continuous adjustment of external relations to in- 
ternal relations.” And conversely : “ Death from 
disease arises either when the organism is con- 
genitally defective in its power to balance ordinary 
external actions, or when there has taken place 
some unusual external action to which there was 
no answering internal action. Death by accident 
implies some neighbouring mechanical changes of 
which the causes are either unnoticed from inatten- 
tion, or are so intricate that their results cannot be 
foreseen, and consequently certain relations in the 
organism are not adjusted to the relations in the 
environment.” ” 

In this plain biological definition both of life 
and the absence of life, we have two factors and 
their relation, two opposites and their union. 
The factors, the opposites, are a set of complex 
internal relations termed organism, and a series 
of external relations termed environment. And 
life in the physical, no less than in the moral and 
spiritual realms is the “ Rightness of God,” which 
comes about only when an equipoise is maintained 
between these essential contrasts. There is, indeed, 
no element in the phenomenon of life—whether 

1 Principles of Biology, vol. i. p. 74. 2 Op. at pp. 88, 89. 
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it be the element of growth, assimilation, repro- 
duction, or decay—which is not the result of some 
measure of interactions between internal relations 
and external relations. We have therefore to ex- 
clude from our conception of life the idea of its 
being a kind of independent entity that plays the 
part of efficient cause of vital phenomena. Life 
is only another name for a series of adjustments, 
operations, or relations between organism and 
environment. It consists wholly and solely in the 
coming into right relations of two essentially con- 
trasted things. A piece of living protoplasm is so 
constructed that it will interact with environment 
in a particular manner and degree ; in other words, 
that it will establish true relations with external 
forces. And the fact that it is capable by its essential 
nature of this balance of contraries, distinguishes it 
from inorganic matter which has not this capacity. 
The inherent tendency to relate itself truly to en- 
vironment constitutes the potential life of the 
plasm, and is just “the little fact that makes the 
difference” between the kingdom of the living 
and the kingdom of the “ non-living.” To slightly 
adapt one of Mr Herbert Spencer’s illustrations : 
physical life is maintained when the relations 
between assimilation, oxidation, and genesis of 
force going on in the organism continue to be 
adjusted with the relations between oxygen and 
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food, and absorption of heat by the environment. 
An organism is alive in exact proportion to the 
nicety of the balance between inner processes and 
outer stimuli. Action from the side of the external 
opposite must be met by response on the part of 
the internal opposite ; from which we note that 
mere contact between two opposite factors, though 
one of the conditions of life, is not the vital con- 
dition. Union is the essential of life, and contact 
is not union. An organism may lack vitality, and 
yet be in perfect contact with environment. What 
is lacking is the subtle adjustment, the union of the 
opposites which is life. The precise nature of this 
union is beyond detection by the lenses of science ; 
in watching food transmuted into blood, for 
example, it is only observing the superficial side 
of the mystery of assimilation. It does not yet 
know the true inwardness either of organism or 
environment ; therefore it can know little that is 
really vital concerning the result of the marriage 
of the twain. All that may safely be asserted by 
science is the valuable generalisation that adjust- 
ment between opposites is the great law of life. 
Let us now observe how, in Rom. v. 12-21, 
St Paul applies this principle to the realm of the 
Spiritual Man. In the “Adam” transgression, 
however that term may be interpreted, humanity 
died. Some process of development away from 
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the Central Unity inhibited the spiritual faculties 
with which the race was originally endowed. But 
there is a Divine Opposite to this state of “trespass,” 
which so adjusts itself to the contrary element in the 
antithesis that life ensues where there was formerly 
death. The Apostle places this Divine principle, 
which is his great proclamation to humanity, in 
immediate opposition to the “trespass of the one” 
(Rom. v. 15), and gives it a sweet and untranslat- 
able name, xaprs Qed, the “ grace of God.” Grace 
is sin’s delectable contrast, the healing, unifying 
principle in a world wherein separateness and the 
forces of disruption threaten to gain the upper hand, 
and its loveliness and sufficiency far outbalance the 
worst that sincando. ‘“ Where sin abounds, grace 
doth abound yet more exceedingly ” (Rom. v. 20). 
“For if by the trespass of the one, death reigned 
through the one, much more shall they that receive 
the abundance of grace reign in life through one” 
(Rom. v. 17). 

St Paul is speaking, in the passage under con- 
sideration,' of a special world-manifestation of 
this principle at a definite crisis in human history, 
and of a magnitude proportioned to the condition 
it is to supersede. But the laws of “grace,” 
whether special or universal, are ever the same. 
Grace is the dynamic of the New Man in the heart, 
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and appears whenever He asserts Himself over the 
deathward tendencies of the lower nature. Grace 
is the outcome of the establishment of right re- 
lations between the “internal relations” of the 
spiritual self, and the “external relations” of the 
material self. It also brings these relations about. 
The product of the balance of contraries, it is the 
agent, too, by which the balance is established 
and maintained. Thus it is true not only of grace 
but of life everywhere, that it is the cause of its 
own effects, and the effect of its own causes. There 
was never a moment in the world’s history when 
spiritual life was not always opposing its death- 
dealing contrary, that principle of separateness and 
disruption which the Apostle terms opyz, “wrath.’’* 
All down the ages, since man was man, the imma- 
nent. Christ-nature which “died” in and for him 
at the moment of his “death” into vanity, has, in 
obedience to the great law of opposites, set itself 
over against the sin-nature, seeking through adjust- 
ment to manifest life. It thus becomes clear that 
grace, this fairest expression of the Divine imma- 
nence, cannot have scope or play where there is no 
sin to give it a raison d’étre. Life in the spiritual 
as in the physical world is generated by the right 
relations of two opposites, and the fact that such 
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right relations are possible completely justifies the 
existence of that “earthy”? member of the pair 
whose nature is to oppose, and to be opposed by 
its celestial contrast. ‘As sin reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through rightness unto 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Grace to the Apostle is Rightness. Thus the 
“Fall” has never been left unprovided for, there 
having been in man from the first a restless prin- 
ciple of redemption from matter which has ever 
sought to counteract his imperative demand for 
association with matter. But this principle has not 
invariably conquered. The race has been at times 
in a condition of deadly crisis, when the centrifugal 
force has threatened, by over-mastery, to destroy the 
moral balance of the world. At such a time the 
Cosmic Christ, who has ever moved redeemingly 
at the heart of all things, has been reinforced by 
the individual Christ, and a crisis in the universal 
has been met by a crisis in the particular. It is to 
such a response that the Apostle refers in the much- 
disputed passage under consideration.? The prin- 
ciple of “grace,” which is his great antithesis to 
the death-dealing ‘“‘ Fall,” is by means of a parti- 
cular individuality, Himself “full of grace and 
truth,” who is its especially accredited channel at a 
great juncture in the world’s life. The “Rightness 
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of One” acts as a medium of liberation of this 
Divine principle immanent in all things, yet sharing 
in. the cyclic processes of the mundane order ; and 
the whole human race has been lifted a stage nearer 
its assured redemption because a Christ has lived. 

Now the terms “Rightness of One,” and 
“‘ Obedience of One,” which represent the condi- 
tions by which life and grace were to overcome 
the opposing forces of the natural man, are 
singularly in harmony with our present line of 
thought. They signify the Christ-state, which 
is the state of balance. Rightness is the perfect 
adjustment of all the contraries that are in conflict 
in man. Obedience implies the blending into one 
of two independent wills, and presents us with 
the now familiar idea of adjustment between two 
opposite factors, the outcome of which is life. He 
who has become Christ, the perfectly adjusted One, 
has in so far forth at-oned and righted the con- 
trary things of the world. He has opposed the 
mystic sources of evil in man,—“ trespass” and 
“ disobedience,” “ fall ” and separateness,—by their 
direct opposites, an upstanding life in God, and 
a will in perfect union with the one and only 
Will ; and in so doing has brought unto all men 
for ever the boon of a nearer access to the “ right- 
ness which is life.” ? 
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But what we have so far said of life and grace 
may appear at first sight to militate against its 
great and peculiar characteristic. It is not a pro- 
duct, but a cause ; not conditioned but free ; not 
a force to be generated by obedience to law, but a 
gift to be received at the hands of its Giver and 
Source. Grace is everything that law and sin are 
not. And its essential quality is its independ- 
ence of human means of acquisition. ‘By grace 
ye are saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves : it is the gift of God.”? “Justified freely 
by grace.” ” 

We have already indicated the answer to this 
seeming difficulty. Spiritual truths may be ex- 
pressed only in and through a paradox. Grace is 
the eternally free, eternally unbounded gift of God 
to the soul ; yet even a Divine gift is conditioned 
by the soul’s receptive powers, and those powers 
again by the grace which determines the limit of 
the receptivity. Boundless grace and boundless 
receptivity are never found together, for receptivity 
is on the plane of the manifest, and is, therefore, 
limited by the laws of the manifest. In all spiritual 
problems we must allow for the twofold standpoint, 
that of the boundless and unmanifest, and its 
action through the limited and phenomenal. Con- 
tradictions arise from confusion of planes. 
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Grace and life, it is true, emerge on the strict 
fulfilment of conditions, as physical life emerges 
on the necessary adjustment of internal relations 
and external relations. But inasmuch as there 
must be in the organism a prior tendency to the 
physical adjustment of which life is the effect—a 
tendency that renders the adjustment possible—so 
grace must be antecedent to any of those mani- 
festations of grace which follow on the fulfilment 
of conditions. Grace, the state of the New Man, 
is as free, as ungenerable, as essentially Divine as 
He. Only on the plane of manifestation is it 
subject to laws. The arena of grace is, in short, 
the arena of spirit ; and where spirit is absent, there 
indeed is the limit of grace, but we know not 
where that limit is to be drawn. 

II. But this is not the only paradox in our 
study. There is another yet more profound, more 
pregnant with eternal mystery. We have now 
to consider the principle of life and grace as 
emerging from the deep contrast of death. Mors 
janua vite is no mere figure of speech ; in all the 
departments of the organic world death will be 
found to be the condition and accompaniment of 
life. It is true that life can originate only from 
pre-existent life; it is equally true that “except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
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fruit. “Thou fool,’ exclaims the Apostle, 
“that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die.” * The current exegesis relates these signi- - 
ficant sayings to the death of the physical body, in 
spite of the plain statement that what is sown is 
a living thing, which is to live more abundantly 
through the instrumentality of dissolution. The 
grain of wheat has eventually to leave the dark 
womb of Mother Earth in which the mystic pro- 
cesses of disintegration have been slowly at work ; 
it has so to adjust its relation to the earthly 
opposite as eventually to transmute into itself the 
elements that were onceitstomb. It isa life-germ, 
the forces of which are liberated by the complete 
destruction of its outer walls. By a subtle union 
of opposites, the internal relations of vital force in 
the corn seek a mystic reinforcement from the 
external relations of soil, moisture, and air, and 
build out of the combination a stature which is one 
with, and yet different from, the grain that died, 
but which could not attain to its fulness as wheat 
ere it had first died to itself as seed. 

Translating this parable into terms of the inner 
life, the grain of wheat is that share of the Christ- 
life common to all which has to descend into the 
grave of the “ fallen” or natural state, symbolised in 
Pauline thought by death, that it may develop in 
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accordance with the eternal principle of the resist- 
ance of opposites, and, in developing itself, trans- 
mute also the soil in which it has found entomb- 
ment. The seed, in other words, is the New Man, 
but the New Man “ abiding alone” in the glory of 
the supernal worlds brings forth no fruit. His life 
is essentially the redemptive life, and in order to 
realise Himself as Redeemer He must have a con- 
trary to redeem. Hence both soil and seed have 
a mutually necessary part to play in the economy 
of Creation, and the “reign of sin unto death” is 
the antecedent condition of the “reign of grace 
unto life.” 

When life blends with death in a great over- 
coming, the result is Resurrection. Resurrection, 
indeed, is a synonym of life. All true movement 
is progressive movement, all life that is life indeed 
is a passing from seed to ripeness. Thus a Gospel 
such as that of St Paul, which is based on the need 
of reversing the natural state, finds its summum 
bonum in the fact of resurrection—resurrection, 
that is, not of dead flesh, but of latent Spirit. The 
spirit in man sows itself in physical and psychical 
conditions, but it may not become identified with 
them beyond the point necessary for a preliminary 
acquaintance with its opposite. We dare not con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound, because grace 
is a movement away from the sin-state; it is the 
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faith-life of which we shall presently speak, which 
lifts the natural man upward from the place of 
his bondage. It follows, then, that resurrection, 
according to the Apostle in his more spiritual 
moods, is a spiritual matter dealing not with 
corpses, but with consciousness. True, the doctrine, 
in so far as it relates to a final state, is sometimes 
presented in the Epistles with all the Hebrew 
colouring of “abrupt catastrophe, and startling 
and supernatural surprises.” The Apostle re- 
members his Jewish training where the reader 
would fain he had forgotten it ; he even interrupts 
the pure mysticism of 1 Cor. xv. 34-57 by utter- 
ances so Rabbinical as verses 51, 52. On the 
other hand, we realise the general spirit of his 
doctrine to be independent of the materialistic form 
in which it not seldom took utterance. The inner- 
most feeling of the man was spiritual, idealistic, 
Gnostic. To arise from the dead was certainly, in 
the later Epistles, a synonym for the abandonment 
of the animal consciousness, and the realisation of 
the Christ-consciousness. It was the great Christian 
attainment, the final Consummation of that Mystery 
of Being which the Christ had Himself illustrated in 
an individual manifestation. Phil. 111. 10-15 gives 
us an unequivocal statement of the spiritual nature 
of the doctrine: “That I may know Him (the 
Christ), and the power of His resurrection, and 
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the fellowship of His sufferings, becoming con- 
formed unto His death, if by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection from the dead. Not 
that I have already attained, or am already made 
perfect ; but I press on, if so be that I may appre- 
hend that for which I also was apprehended by Christ 
Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself yet to have 
apprehended ; but one thing I do, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, I press on towards the 
goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded.” 

Again, in Eph. 1. 5, there are strange mystic 
words which lose meaning if interpreted on the 
strictly historical plane: ‘‘ When we were dead 
through our trespasses, God quickened us together 
with Christ (by grace ye have been saved), and raised 
us up with Him, and made us to sit with Him in 
the heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” Both these 
utterances indicate that the true, the mystic Resur- 
rection, is nothing less than attainment of that 
Goal the missing of which we have seen to be 
duaptia, or sin. Death, or the dead, is the lower 
consciousness, limited and distorted by the environ- 
ment of flesh and matter, a sepulchre indeed to him 
whose native element is the heart of God. The 
especial privilege of the Gospel according to Paul 
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is that this sepulchre need hold the growing spirit 
nolonger. It may still envelop him according to 
the flesh, but its power is gone: it has been shown 
for the thing it is by One who has risen therefrom, 
and so become the First-Fruits of those still asleep 
in the lower consciousness. The Christ abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel. How and what did He abol- 
ish ? Not physical death—a boon one would not 
desire to have abolished,—but that condition of soul- 
paralysis of which the sting is sin, and whose spuri- 
ous victory He annulled by revealing to men a vital, 
secret force within their spirits, the working of 
which will transform the environment of death into 
the gate and ally of the new life. The new birth 
was to be through and by means of the dark womb 
of the fleshly grave. There was no need to wait 
for the moment of physical death : the true mystery 
of the Resurrection, we insist, was independent of 
the dissolution of the body, and might be attained 
even in the life which now is; otherwise the 
Apostle’s words above quoted are void of meaning. 
In strange confirmation of the old Hermetic defini- 
tion of the Spirit in man as “that which stood, 
stands, and will stand,” is the word used by St 
Paul for that mystic upstanding of the spiritual 
consciousness, éLavacracis TwY vexpav, Or resurrec- 
tion out of the dead. *Avacracrs is a standing up. 
14 
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In the “ raised” man the Spirit has acquired poise. 
He is no longer kept prone by the overmastery of 
the earthly force ; he stands erect, the earth for his 
feet, but the lightness of the empyrean for his 
heart and head. 

The true inwardness of the Resurrection must 
thus be sought in the ultimate perfection of the 
spiritual consciousness of man. It is of him, and 
not of his body, that the promise was given : “The 
dead shall be raised incorruptible.” A restoration 
of the old vivid existence of the body after a dreary 
half-life in the shadow-world of Sheol was the basis 
of the Resurrection belief to a pious Jew; Christ 
took from this belief “its future and remote, in 
order to give it a present and immediate force and 
aspect.” He lifted the conception from the material 
to the spiritual plane. ‘‘ J am the Resurrection and 
the Life ’—I, the New Man, immanent in human- 
ity, and revealed in Jesus. When I move in 
human hearts there is uprising into a fuller, higher 
consciousness, and the grave of the sin-nature will 
hold the soul no more. 

Before such hope as this, mere survival of life in 
a new body were a paltry goal indeed. Immortal- 
ity to be worth striving for must be qualitative, for 
the Christian who sets his hopes on the great central 
fact of the Resurrection is indeed pursuing a chimera 
if that for which he hopes is the mere persistence 
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of life in some kind of a body hereafter. His 
doctrine can only be spiritually satisfying if the 
rising from the dead be shown to consist in the 
attainment of the height and end of true spiritual 
being, the life that is lifeindeed. The reconstruc- 
tion of his body is a vastly inferior consideration ; 
the truly “‘saved”’ man can make himself at ease 
as to the question of his vehicle. 

But vain indeed must be every attempt to intel- 
lectualise in cold words the mysteries that lie at the 
heart of all spiritual being. Life and grace are the 
very atmosphere of the spiritual man. In them he 
lives from moment to moment, drawing uncon- 
sciously, it may be, but none the less surely, on an 
inner reservoir of strength whose Source is inex- 
haustible, for itis God. St Paul’s urgent message 
to his churches was that they should live in grace 
as before they had lived in sense. It was now to 
be their natural element, more real than things 
temporal, because the element proper to their true 
self. Just as before they had accepted the world 
of the natural man as a reality about which there 
was no doubt, so now they were to “ reckon them- 
selves alive” to the spiritual world with which the 
Gospel had established a new correspondence. It 
was to become to them an equal fact with the other 
—nay, the fact of facts. Its powers were theirs for 
the claiming ; its presence enwrapped them with an 
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atmosphere of light and grace which their spirits 
received as instinctively as a flower receives the 
sunshine, and with effects as life-giving. 

They found, too, that the realm of grace was 
the counterpart of the realm of sense. Hitherto 
they had lived a half life which was death, a 
downward-tending life, which contained the seeds 
of change and decay ; a life which was impotent to 
check the fierce impetuosities of the natural man ; 
which was poor, abortive, incomplete, unsatisfying, 
because it was a life divorced from its comple- 
ment. Grace was the Eternal Life that flowed into 
the temporal, and consummated it in a_ perfect 
marriage. The Gospel brought together two 
opposite yet complementary planes, “the Spirit 
and the Bride,” and in so doing declared poor 
human nature to be only truly human as it was 
united to the Divine. 

Thus the Gospel of St Paul, as of his Master, 
can be summed up in a word: it is Life. In the 
hearts of all men resides the secret of the Resurrec- 
tion, whose symbol and witness to the believer is 
“newness of life.” ‘ Like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.” ? 
The force of that “even so,” I venture to say, has 
hardly, if ever, been realised in the subsequent 
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history of the Christian Church ; yet its realisation 
is the supreme lesson in the life of the Elder 
Brother. The Apostle clearly taught that for the 
Church, as well as for her Master, was attainable 
that entire renewal of the spirit which constituted 
the great antithesis—the New Christ as against 
the Old Adam. This “New Creation,” moreover, 
was to be an affair of here and now, transforming 
the things of the present and the material, the 
life of the body as well as the life of the spirit. 
To attain the “anastasis’’ or resurrection was to 
become truly the “ upstanding ” man, who fulfilled 
what had been dimly foreseen at ancient Haran in 
the vision of the ladder set up on earth, whose top 
reached unto Heaven. The Resurrection of Jesus 
was a practical declaration that the “ Power that 
worketh in” Him supremely, and in us in 
measure, is Itself Immortal Life, and is eventually 
irresistible in every son of man in whom It is given 
free scope, and filial co-operation. St Paul terms 
It the “‘ Power of the Resurrection,” and the ulti- 
mate conquests of that Power in the region of the 
human spirit will constitute the New Earth and 
the New Humanity. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FAITH AND GOSPEL. (PARTICULAR.) 


WuEen the Apostle declares that through Faith Law 
is established, he seems to have in mind the fact 
that au fond Faith and Law are one. The legalis- 
ing principle of which the Mosaic code was the 
symbol and expression, is but the surface reflection 
of the true, unshakable foundation of Law which is 
really only perceived through the higher insight 
of Faith. Faith itself is, as we have said, the law 
or urdcracts of a higher realm of nature. The 
Gospel is therefore “out of faith, into faith.” Of 
it, by it, through it, and to it are all things 
that appertain to the level of the New Man. 
It is the door of the Kingdom of Heaven ; equally 
is it the sustaining and ruling principle which 
differentiates a kingdom from a serfdom. The 
members of that kingdom rule triumphantly by 
the vital power of Faith: in the Adam state they 
were goaded by the tyranny of external prohibition. 
But it is easy to ascertain the relation of Faith to 
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the spiritual life ; to show what it is in itself is 
more difficult, for the essentials of the Spirit do 
not admit of exact definition. We have to look at 
it from two points of view. 

The level of being of which Faith is the law and 
the substance is essentially the level of life—life 
at its source, pure, unobstructed, self-reproductive, 
eternal. “I have come,” says the typical New 
Man, “that they may have life, and that they may 
have it more abundantly.” Faith, then, in one of 
its most fundamental aspects, will be a movement 
of life in the soul, and the men of faith examples 
of life in its richest and highest developments— 
men “who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.”* ‘Have the 
faith of God,” exclaims Jesus. “That He might 
be just, and the justifier of him that hath the faith 
of Jesus,”* says the Apostle. But in what sense 
are we to understand the “faith of God,” the 
“faith of Jesus” ? ‘The Lord’s own symbol of 
faith ® suggests an answer. “If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed (has faith), ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, 
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and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you.” The mustard-seed is an illustra- 
tion of the miracle of greatness existing in an 
infinitesimal germ, “ the least of all seeds.’ But 
the seed was chosen as a symbol of faith, not 
because it was small, but because it was living. 
Though minute as to size, it was mighty as to 
vital content, a germ of life in which future great- 
ness was already hid. So the “faith” of the 
mustard-seed is the mustard tree within it, work- 
ing slowly outward and upward into visibility 
and fulness ; similarly, the “faith of God,” the 
“faith of Jesus,” is the Christ-stature within 
the soul which ceaselessly moves towards its 
own fulfilment. 

The Apostle also uses a figure drawn from vital 
processes to illustrate his great doctrine of Justi- 
fication apart from works of law. The “ faith of 
our father Abraham’”’? serves as a fine symbol of 
this same mystic principle of life that revivifies 
even the dead womb of the Adam nature. For in 
what did the faith of Abraham consist? In his 
belief in a promise? It was that, but it was more ; 
the faith that was reckoned unto him for rightness 
consisted primarily in his fearless exercise of vital 
faculty in spite of the denial by experience of the 
existence of faculty. Here we have the charac- 
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teristic of all true faith—that it not only calls 
faculty into operation, but is also the witness of 
faculty to itself. But perhaps the most salient 
feature of this virtue is its courage. Faith is un- 
deterred even by the absence of confidence, for it 
will face and accept uncertainty, and be willing to 
go through darkness without any definite assur- 
ance of light beyond. It asks for no guidance 
beyond its own interior impulse, and moves 
undeterred along a path that it does not see, to- 
wards an end that it does not know. The glory 
of faith is its independence of the ordinary aids 
demanded by the mind — sight, reason, hope, 
assurance, knowledge. All these may be lacking, 
and yet it will act, and act aright, for the darkness 
is not its own, but that of the mind through which 
it works ; so that in one sense it knows without 
knowing, and sees without mental mediation. 
Faith is aroused in many ways ; it sometimes 
appears to spring spontaneously, as a well of water, 
from a deep Unconsciousness within, but more 
often it is vivified by certain conditions on the 
plane of the intellect. Belief is the awakener of 
Faith, but belief that implies an unquestioning 
acceptance of facts upon some kind of authority 
is far indeed from the Faith that saves, though it 
may be, and often is, the first step towards that 
supreme virtue. We can put it another way, 
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and say that belief may initiate what is a funda- 
mental of true faith, an act of venture on the 
part of the soul, and provide a mental founda- 
tion on which faith may risk an often trembling 
footstep. 

Thus we see the meaning of the Gospel revelation 
as a state of Divine rightness “out of faith into 
faith,” for in faith we are presented not only witha 
condition, but also with a processandanend. Faith 
is the ground of our entrance into the heavenly 
state ; it is also the movement of a life which is 
the cause of its own manifestations, and the fulfil- 
ment of its own progressive developments. We 
enter the Christ-way by the gate of Faith only 
to reach to deeper and deeper levels of the same 
mystic principle which first gave us access to our 
kingdom. 

But this view of Faith as the Heaven-Life in 
activity needs to be approached from another 
standpoint. We have seen the “faith of God” 
to be the God-image in process of formation 
within ; there is a sense in which Faith may 
look forward and claim the perfect stature long 
ere the fashioning be actually complete. Faith, in 
other words, is a definite act of affirmation of a 
spiritual standing not yet attained. It is, above 
all things, the prophetic virtue ; its ‘eyes look 
right on’’; it is the promise and potency of a 
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life that is not of the Time-level ; hence, while the 
man of Law strives for an uncertain future, the 
man of Faith claims a triumphant now. To say 
that he realises what he has a spiritual right to 
claim is, however, a different matter. Cardinal and 
fundamental as is this great principle of the inner 
life, it is yet the attribute of the soul still short of 
perfection. Faith is not of the auapria level ; neither 
is it of the level of the highest Glory ; there is “a 
more excellent way ”* termed by the Apostle Love, 
in which Faith is absorbed and transcended. Love 
is the climax of all the virtues, in that it is the 
spiritual consciousness realised and made normal. 
While Faith affirms and acts upon a truth which it 
may not yet have realised in outer consciousness, 
Love consciously enters into the kingdom. It 
translates inner fact into outer experience, spiritual 
potency into actual attainment, and is the crown- 
ing height of the soul because the full explication 
of all that the soul has in it to become. 

Thus Faith and Love may be distinguished, the 
one as process, the other as climax. The man who 
is yet young in Faith has to become bold in affirma- 
tion of spiritual truths which are far as yet from 
being his own, truths whose veracity depends no 
whit on their being experienced in full self-con- 
sciousness. On these the disciple lays hold, in 
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unflinching confidence that what are not as yet 
true fo him are still unceasingly true for him. 
His aim is to “apprehend that for which he is 
apprehended.” * Or, to put it in more modern 
form, he holds firmly to something that has a 
firm hold on him ; its full nature he may not 
know as yet, but he responds to a grip that is 
intuitively sensed, and yields to an ownership 
which is the basis of his truest freedom. Faith is 
the power of grip that lays hold on Eternal Life, 
even from out of the darkness of the Adam nature. 
On the plane of the phenomenal it yet affirms the 
real, and in affirming enters in. 

But does pure affirmation suffice without the 
co-operation of Works? Nothing can alter the 
truth of the soul’s high vision of itself seen with 
the insight of faith—the great elemental truth that 
man is the Son of God, “and if a Son, then an 
heir.”* Works can neither make nor unmake 
that for which only the free-will and grace of God 
has been responsible from the beginning ; they are, 
however, the instruments which attest the heritage, 
the agents by which it is administered. Of what 
use an estate that is claimed and made valid, if it 
be left at that ? So Works that are futile as causes 
are most effectual as results. As results, indeed, 
they are inevitable and indispensable. They create 
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nothing ; they express everything. Faith, which 
is the ground, the affirmation, and the vital move- 
ment of God in the soul, has fruit and expression 
on the outer plane in deeds and qualities which are 
evolved naturally from within, rather than fashioned 
laboriously from without. Given true faith, and } 
the rest follows, as flowers from seed and light 
from the rising sun. The spiritual life is thus the 
effortless life, and at the same time the life of 
abundant stress. It is beautifully and profoundly 
simple, and yet in some respects harder than 
the severest legalism, in that it makes demands 
upon faculties which, with the majority of men, 
are yet in abeyance. The secret seems to lie in 
learning to live from the Goal as a centre, rather 
than in pressing towards it as an object of distant | 
attainment. rd 
But in what sense may we affirm with truth an 
end which we have not yet reached? The insight 
of faith asserts with boldness that the Essential 
Self of a man is in God ; in God, therefore, he is 
complete, perfected, free. He knows that the 
Supreme has destined nothing short of His own 
Glory as the goal of each child of His Heart, and 
with Him to will, to conceive, is to accomplish. To 
attain, then, the end of our being by the way of 
Faith, we take our stand upon it as an accomplished 
fact on the Eternal plane, the plane of the Divine 
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Mind. Acting from that standpoint outwards and 
downwards, the victory which is a/ready ours in 
the Eternity will eventually become ours in Time. 
This spiritual knowledge—the knowledge of the 
true state of the self in God—is the summum 
bonum of all knowledge; “every action without 
exception is comprehended within it, O son of 
Pritha.” “By it thou shalt see all things and 
creatures whatsoever in thyself, and then in Me. 
Even if thou wert the greatest of all sinners, thou 
shalt be able to cross over all sins in the bark of 
spiritual knowledge.” 

The auapria state is thus put away for him who 
has found his goal by faith. But the devotee has 
still to act, not for the Goal, but from the Goal. 
The man of faith who thus appropriates a recog- 
nised Goal existing in the consciousness of God, is 
yet on the plane of action—a plane which under 
no circumstances he dare ignore. But the works 
he does can have no influence on the essential state 
of his soul, nor add one iota to his “salvation,” 
for that “salvation” was secured before the founda- 
tion of the world. Nevertheless, while resting his 
heart on the finished thought of himself in the 
Divine Mind which constitutes his true Ego, he yet 
goes forth fearlessly to translate that Divine Con- 
ception into terms of the outer life, so learning to 
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realise in Time the Eternal standpoint on which his 
faith is fixed. 

“Do we then make the law of no effect 
through faith? God forbid; nay, we establish 
the law.” ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE GOSPEL OF RIGHTNESS 


Srep by step we have been considering the great 
series of opposites which form the subject-matter 
of the Pauline letters. 

We have dealt first with the Old Man, that 
carnal nature which is the basis of the soul in 
material life, and which is to be “ put off,” in the 
sense of being no longer regarded as the true sub- 
stance of the soul itself. We have discussed the 
probable Pauline meaning of the “‘ Adam,” and the 
relation of that term both to the man of flesh and 
the man of spirit. We have then attempted to look 
at the other side of the picture, at the New Man 
“from Heaven,” who is the higher, essential Self 
of each member of the race. His coming to birth 
and manhood in human hearts is the “ far-off 
Divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 
And we have observed how in the Master this 
mystic Christ, the Adyos éuduros, or inborn Word,} 
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had come to full self-utterance, and how therefore 
Jesus was, to St Paul, the New Man revealed in a 
microcosm. 

Next we have studied the state of the Old and 
New Man, the results which follow on their mani- 
festation in humanity. The state of the Old Man 
is sin, abstract and concrete ; sin in its primary 
sense of the limitation of the soul in a flesh nature, 
consequent on its “ Fall” into the separated con- 
sciousness ; sin in its secondary sense of evil acts, 
thoughts, and tendencies, which spring directly 
from the self-turned consciousness, and the will 
averted from God. The two great opposites of 
the moral life are symbolised, as we have seen, by 
the terms dpy7 and doga, and are the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces which keep the soul in 
material life, on the one hand, and draw it, on the 
other, Godward. Each force has its own part to 
play in the scheme of human development. 

Further, we have noted that sin, “when it is 
grown up,” passes inevitably into death—nay, that 
the two are almost identical terms. The “dead” 
man is he who is suffering the consequences of a 
self-centred will in a lack of correspondence with 
his true, his Cosmic life. We have studied the 
subject from two aspects: (a) that of the “death” 
of man in auapria ; and (4) that of the Universal 
Logos, who “died,” or became immanent in man 
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that the race might be restored to its first estate 
by the power of the Divine Indwelling. The 
death of Jesus was, as we have seen, the sym- 
bol in time-relations of the Cosmic Calvary, as 
His resurrection was the symbol of the Cosmic 
Regeneration. 

The state of the New Man, on the other hand, 
is Life and Grace, a fact which forms the substance 
and subject-matter of the Epistles. The Gospel 
urges the disciple to live in the atmosphere of 
grace as in his true and essential element, and to 
walk henceforth as one “alive from the dead.”’? 

We have further studied the relation of the Old 
and New Men to their respective vehicles—the 
caua uxixov, and the caua wvevymarnoy. F inally, 
an examination of the pair of opposites most 
peculiarly associated with St Paul—Law and 
Works, and Faith and Gospel—has revealed an 
interesting contrast between the two methods of 
soul-culture of the Old and New Men, which 
lead on the one hand to bondage, and on the 
other to spiritual freedom. 

Thus every term in this great series of opposites 
has been shown to be a related term, the root of 
the series being the fundamental antithesis, Man 
in his twofold aspect of material and spiritual. 

But the Pauline opposites do not stand alone. 


1 Rom, vi. 13. 
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The Gospel shows them to be united in a great 
Mean, or Tertium, which is termed the Rightness 
of God (dicaroovvy Oeod). We have now to speak 
more fully as to the nature of this condition inade- 
quately translated “ righteousness,” and to clarify 
certain statements concerning it, which have hither- 
to been left intentionally vague. 

The “ Gospel of Rightness” may be defined in 
the celebrated phrase which represented the limit 
as well as the acme of the Apostle’s teaching, 
*¢ Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”? As we have 
observed, St Paul was well content with this sub- 
lime knowledge, because, from the higher, mystic 
standpoint, there is nothing further to know. 
Christ is truly the end of the law—nay, the end 
of the whole process of human development, for 
He is the New Man come to complete self-expres- 
sion. In His perfection as a race-ideal He is not 
yet realised ; but in Jesus the Apostle saw Him 
foreshadowed and epitomised. ‘Jesus the fore- 
runner ”’—to borrow a phrase by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews *—is the typical Christ of 
this Dispensation ; but if a Christ, then He must 
be a crucified Christ, for the Gospel of Right- 
ness, which is the Gospel of Christhood, is par 
excellence the Gospel of the Cross. We have con- 
tended in a previous chapter for a more mystical 


te Core xiv. 2 Heb. vi. 20. 
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reading of this profound Symbol than it generally 
receives at the hands of the commentators. The 
Cross, as we shall endeavour to show, is connected 
in a very peculiar and intimate manner with the 
notion of d«aocvvy in its Pauline sense of the 
“ Rightness of God,” and also with the great 
series of opposites which we have seen to be 
fundamental to the Apostle’s whole teaching. 
Man, as the old mystics knew him, is an amalgam 
of the opposites mystically crossed in his person- 
ality. The Cross, therefore, is set up in human 
hearts; it is, in the deeper reality, a subjective 
principle of which the material, objective Cross was 
the great Symbol in time-relations. Its vertical 
and transverse beams are the pairs of contrasts 
whose coming together in strife makes the Cross 
of pain on which a man is bound until the morn 
of his certain resurrection. Thus dpy7 and dd€a, 
destruction and construction, are reproduced on all 
the planes of his nature ; death and life fight for 
ages an unequal battle within him; the Old Man 
and the New run counter in tendency and prin- 
ciple ; Adam and Christ unite in deadly conflict to 
produce ultimately “‘ of the twain one new man.” 
Now the Gospel of the Cross is the Gospel of 
the balance of these conflicting opposites. It is 
the mystic xaradAayy of which we have spoken in 
a previous chapter, applied to the moral nature of 
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the individual. The Epistles teach us this central, 
spiritual truth none the less surely because in- 
directly, and by way of inference. To gain further 
confirmation on the point, we must get at the 
Apostle’s mental background, and acquaint our- 
selves with the kind of ideas likely to be familiar 
to this zealous and widely read mystic of an age 
when Hellenism, united with the East, had tinged 
even the mysticism of Judaism to no inconsider- 
able extent. And if we can find certain prevalent 
ideas that will interpret phraseology in the Epistles 
which would otherwise remain obscure, or at best 
but partially understood, we shall be employing a 
legitimate method of exegesis. 

Now the mode of thought most largely “in the 
air” of the Apostle’s age was Gnosticism, or, to be 
more precise, that tendency to Gnostic speculation 
which was developed at a later period into many 
conflicting sects and systems. Gnosticism is not 
peculiar to Christianity. It represents a particular 
spiritual attitude and point of view, and is to be 
found in so many diverse forms of religious and 
speculative culture antecedent to our Era that 
difficulties arise in attempting to assign to it a 
common source. Its entrance into the thought of 
the early part of the first century was probably 
through the Alexandrian theology on the one hand, 
and through the influences flowing from the old 
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on the other. It is, however, impossible at this 
distance of time to show the exact line of heredity 
of doctrines which began to impregnate Christianity 
at a period in history—eclectic in its aspects—in 
which the old streams of culture from various 
sources fused with the broader intellectual 
tendencies which were then beginning to make 
themselves felt. Gnosticism is rather an illustra- 
tion of the fact that all religions which emphasise 
certain aspects of truth will have certain features 
in common, likeness of intellectual temperament 
invariably producing likeness of view-point, hence 
of doctrinal form. Wherever, for example, there 
is a profound feeling of the infinite distinction 
between God and the world, and the necessity for 
a Mediating Power in Creation; wherever the 
tremendous dualism between Good and Evil is 
sought to be reconciled in a manner that shall 
preserve an intuitively perceived essential unity ; 
and, on the other hand, wherever the intimate 
contact of God with His world has been realised 
as a logical necessity of there being a world at all,— 
there is Gnosticism in some form or another, 
whether of the theosophic system of Philo, the 
cosmogony of Zoroastrianism, or the pantheism 
of India, and its Western representative the 


Jewish Kabbalah. 
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Of systematised Christian Gnosticism we have 
mainly the biassed accounts of Hippolytus and 
Irenezus touching certain sects of their own day. 
In the two hundred years between their time and 
the Apostle, the tendencies which had influenced 
the mind of the latter to no inconsiderable extent 
had developed into definite doctrinal systems, many 
of which were far removed from what St Paul 
would have deemed the golden mean of truth. 
Already we find him opposing the Docetic tend- 
encies of the Church of Colosse, by an assertion 
of the reality of the earthly aspect of Jesus: “in 
Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead in a 
bodily manner.” ‘There are, on the other hand, 
in the Epistles expressions which point to a strong 
sympathy with the general line of thought that 
afterwards developed into systematised Gnosticism. 
“We speak wisdom among them that are per- 
fect’? (€év rots Tedéors, a technical Mystery-term 
for those who had entered the final stage of 
Christian initiation, in contradistinction to the 
“‘ babes ” and the “ carnal” who were as yet outside, 
or in the early stages of, the Mysteries). ‘‘ We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom which God ordained before the 
world began.”® And again: “The mystery 
which hath been hid from ages and from genera- 


1 Col. ii. 9. 2 1 Cor. ii. 6. $7 Corsi 7. 
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: Ras eA 
tions, but now is made manifest to the saints, 


that is, to the elect ones, the teAéw, and by 
no means to all Christians. For to many the 
Apostle withholds his deepest teachings : “ And I, 
brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. 
Ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are 
ye able. For ye are carnal.”’” 

These expressions point to the existence in 
Apostolic teaching of a Gnosis, or wisdom, which 
was imparted gradually, and under conditions, to 
such as had made themselves fit for initiation 
into its mysteries. St Paul obviously desired to 
replace the numerous Mystery cults of antiquity 
by the Christian Mystery, which he felt was too 
wide to be contained in the old settings. He was 
a Gnostic in the sense of being himself an Initiate 
into the great Wisdom Mystery of the Ages, which 
was now revealed in a new form, and under the 
stimulus of a Mighty Authority. Hence we find 
him speaking as the Gnostics spoke in a later age 
of “Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God,’”’* “the Cross, the power of God.’* But 
what are the value in his hands of these technical 
terms? Are we to assume that a common vocabu- 


Cola. 26: 

2 1 Cor. iii. 1. The term “mystery” is used no less than eighteen 
times by the Apostle, and by no other New Testament writer. 

37. Coral 24. Ati Consaul os 
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lary represented different ideas at different times, 
or must we not rather remember that St Paul 
wrote at a date when Gnosticism had not yet be- 
come systematised and heretical?! Paucity of 
evidence concerning the Gnosticism of the Apostle’s 
day throws us back upon teachings of a much later 
date ; but even from them we can, by discounting 
much that is fantastic and exaggerated, gather some- 
thing of the kind of thought-atmosphere which is 
reflected in the familiar Pauline phraseology. Since 
the pivot of his teaching is the mystery of the Cross, 
with regard to which he uses a technical Gnostic 
term, “the Cross (2raupds), the Power (duvauis) 
of God,” we will seek to recover the Gnostic 
thought-atmosphere surrounding that term. 

As far as we may judge from the unsympathetic 
analysis of Gnostic teaching by Hippolytus, the 
Cross had a certain significance of a more Cosmic 
and all-embracing nature than that which has been 
preserved in the outer traditions of Catholic 
Christianity. The Stauros or stock was so-called 

1 “The various permutations of religious belief which we find 
in Irenzeus, Hippolytus, Tertullian, would not be admitted by 
their exponents to be in conflict with the Christian faith, but 
would rather be regarded as exhibiting new and fruitful applica- 
tions of principles common to all. Ecclesiastical opinion ulti- 
mately settled down in one direction rather than in another. 
But until this process was complete, each living system of belief 
might count upon a possible victory.”—“ The Poemandres of 


Hermes Trismegistus,” in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
Vol. v. No. 19, April 1904 (London). By Frank Granger. 
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from its essential element of steadfastness ; it is 
“that which stood, stands, and will stand,”—the 
symbol of Divine immutability which supports and 
preserves even where it destroys and reconstructs. 
The vertical line of the Cross symbolises the junc- 
tion of the two great planes of being—Ennoia, the 
Divine Thought, and Sophia, Divine Substance, 
the Mother—by means of which the universe 
“above” is able to become articulate in the uni- 
verse “below.” This from its aspect as “ Mediator,” 
which is another form of the mystic At-one-ment. 

But it has a second aspect. Its transverse line 
is, as it were, a boundary, or line of demarcation 
between the “above” and the “below,” and 
typifies the essential distinction between the two 
worlds, even as the vertical line symbolises their 
union.’ Truly a mystery: one of the profound 
and fundamental mysteries of the opposites, which 
are one when in reconciliation, and yet a unity 
which is eternally twofold. In modern terms we 
should speak of the two aspects of the Cross, 
symbolised by its transverse and vertical beams, as 
expressive, the one of God and the universe in 
transcendence, and the other of God in immanence 
—two opposites at once distinct and at once united. 
But for the line of juncture the universe would re- 


1 Hippolytus, Refutation of all Heretics, vi. 3. See also 
Irenzeus, Against Heresies, bk. i. vol. i. 
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main unexpressed, from the point of view of Ennoia, 
the “above,” and mereformless chaos from the point 
of view of substance, the “below.” In this aspect 
it is the Divine Life in eternal procession, which 
impresses the Divine Idea on formless substance, 
and unites Heaven and earth in a marriage kiss. 
Later Christianity has emphasised the separative, 
transcendent factor in Being at the expense of its 
complement, and has given to the world a concep- 
tion of the great Symbol which is almost exclusively 
one of pain and humiliation. Hence Christianity 
has often been regarded quite wrongfully as the 
religion of suffering par excellence. We acknow- 
ledge the peculiar power of the Cross as a symbol 
of renunciation and love ; it is essentially this, but 
it is a great deal more besides. To the Gnostic 
Christian the Cross was life and light, and the 
perpetual union of the conflicting opposites. Not 
for several centuries after Christ was the symbol 
developed, and, as we think, completed, by the 
transformation of the Cross into the Crucifix. The 
Divine sufferer on the Cross of the Opposites was 
the full expression of the Gnostic view of the 
world as at-oned by the descent of the 2wryp (the 
Logos), who bridged an otherwise impassable gulf, 
and made of formless chaos the perfect image 
(eixwv) of the Pleroma above. 
The logical development of this idea is that the 
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Logos immanent in matter, and its fructifying 
principle, is crucified on the Cross—nay, He is the 
Cross itself. And we find a trace of this thought 
in the Apostle’s utterance: “God forbid that 1 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom [not which] the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” The Cross here 
is the Master Himself, who brings the spiritual and 
the material, the Old Man and the New, into 
perfect at-one-ment in the disciple who is mystically 
crucified.? 

What, now, are the signs of a really crucified 
man, in whom the “above” is kept inviolate from 
the “ below,” and yet in whom the two have come 
into right relation? For we must not forget that 
this wider, philosophic view of the Cross, which is 
both Gnostic and Apostolic, is not only cosmic— 
it is also microcosmic. In man, too, the Pleroma 
above seeks to be reflected in the Sophia below ; 
the Heavenly Self, Ennoia, to find expression in 
its earthly vehicle, the natural man, who may never 
overstep the eternal barrier, and forget that his 
sole function is to be a vehicle of the Highest. 

The great sign of the truly crucified man is that 
he will be “right,” or in harmony with the hitherto 


1 Cf. “The outspreading of His hands is the manifestation of 
the Cross.” . . . . “The Source of the Cross is the Man (Logos) 
whom no man can comprehend.”—Untitled Apocalypse (Frag- 
ments of a Faith Forgotten, p. 548, G. R. S. Mead). 
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irreconcilable contrasts of life; he will under- 
stand pain, evil, and their “needs-be” by viewing 
them from the Cross’s centre, where pain and joy, 

evil and good, come into right relation and are 
reconciled. He will sense in himself the inexpres- 
sible mystery of the Cross, symbolised by the point 
of convergence where that which had been two 
complete antitheses now become one, and yet still 
remain two. For not the least part of the mystery 
is the preservation of the opposites in a changed 
form. By a miracle of balance, good that was im- 
mature and potential, and evil that was the distor- 
tion and prostitution of a necessary principle, fall 
into right relations and persist, the one as life, the 
other as the basis of life.—the one developed, the 
other controlled. The “justified’’ man does not 
cancel or wipe out one opposite by the predomi- 
nance of the other: he brings two wills, two natures, 
and two laws which formerly ran counter to each 
other, to the Mystic Centre, where they cross and at 
the same time unite. No element in his complex 
nature is given up, but each is made “right” by 
the finding of the true centre of gravity within him. 
The Old Man, for example, remains, but with a 
changed character; no longer overbalancing the 
feebler movements of the Heavenly Man, but 
“ crucified, with his affections and lusts,” —that is 

! Gal. v. 24. 
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to say, crossed with the Spirit in a unity that is a 
duality in absolute balance. The self that is the 
root’ of the sin-state remains, but now in an equi- 
poise so delicate that sin, which was self in excess, 
is done away, leaving only the uses of self as the 
undergirding of Spirit. The legalising principle 
also remains, but in a subtle balance with faith, the 
two having issue in the Gospel of Reconciliation 
which fulfils the substance of law even where it 
destroys the shadow. Pain remains in the balanced 
state, even in a deeper intensity ; but it is the pain 
of the Christ, the world-pain, which co-exists with, 
and is indeed the condition of, the bliss of the 
Christ. None can truly know that bliss who have 
not known that pain, in whom the Cross in its sense 
of separation and sacrifice is not one with the Cross 
in its sense of union and reconciliation. Both 
aspects meet in the man who is really crucified 
with Christ; he represents and works out in him- 
self the Divine Emptying, so expressing in his per- 
sonality the side of life that is pain and limitation ; 
and in becoming one with the eternal Sacrifice 
becomes one also with the eternal Fulness. For 
at the Cross’s centre sacrifice is taken into fulness, 
pain into bliss, and the Christ feels both together, 
and in Him both have their raison d@’étre. 

Now it will be seen from the foregoing that the 

1 See The Gnostic Crucifixion, p. 65, by G. R. S. Mead. 
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true Crucifixion, the mystery of the Cross, is the 
mystery of the Christ. Hence the drama of 
Calvary is for all time the typical crucifixion, in 
that the sufferer is not earth-man but Christ-man. 
The crucifixion of the two thieves possibly symbol- 
ised that humanity shares in the Divine humiliation, 
and will one day share in the Divine exaltation ; 
but from our present standpoint of the perfect 
union of opposites, only a Christ can be truly 
crucified. For the very nature of the Cross implies 
the juncture of two opposites ; there is no true 
cross without the point of union, the centre where 
transverse and vertical meet. Hence the truly 
crucified man is the justified or “right”? man, he 
in whom the lines of opposites have met in a 
mystic «atadAayj. In mankind at large the 
opposites, though in strife within, are not yet 
crucified or crossed in meeting; they may be 
symbolised thus, + ; in the Christ, and in him who 
is becoming Christ, they are thus, L. We see now 
that the Cross and the cataAXay7, or At-one-ment, 
are oneand the same. The crucifixion in its rela- 
tions of time and space did not create the Divine 
reconciliation ; it rather symbolised that deep, 
interior crucifixion in the mystic nature of the Christ 
which was in itself the caradAayn, that union in His 
“justified” consciousness of the fulness of the 
Divine Humanity, and the pain and need of man. 
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Thus the symbol of the Divine Sufferer, with 
arms outstretched as though to unite each opposite 
of the mystic Cross, that both may be reconciled 
in Himself, is the Cosmic symbol par excellence, 
the symbol of the Perfect Man, the revealer of 
the Gospel of Rightness. 

He is at the Cross’s centre, where the transverse 
and vertical meet at once in union and separa- 
tion. His Cross is placed between opposites— 
sinner and saved, the one who knows Him and 
the one who knows Him not. At the mid-point 
of the mystery, “cat the sixth hour, that is 
mid-day, when there was greatest light there 
was also greatest darkness” *—again a suggestion 
of the blending of contrasts. Finally, having at- 
oned the world potentially in His own great At- 
one-ment, He rises to the fulness of universal life. 

That the crucified should rise again follows on 
the nature of the mystic crucifixion itself, in which 
we have attempted to show the opposites related 
in such fashion as to produce a new or “risen” 
type of being, the Super, or Cosmic Man. Such 
an one is already risen, even when on the Cross, 
for His “crucified”’ nature embraces the widest 

1 Col. i.20: “And having made peace by the blood of His cross, 
by Him to reconcile all things unto Himself; by Him, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven.” A very mystic 


statement of the union of opposites in Him who is truly crucified. 
2 The Gnostic Crucifixion, p. 29, G. R. S. Mead. 
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universality with a retained individuality, and 
realises the life of God in and through a controlled 
and obedient lower nature. In the Perfect Man, 
every heavenly quality finds a needed basis and 
support in its corresponding contrast ; the bond- 
age element, for example, lends just enough curb 
to the liberty of the spirit to ensure balance ; love 
has a basis in law ; bliss knows itself in and by its 
sister, pain. ‘The Christ bears the marks of His 
Passion even into highest Heaven ; He will bear 
them so long as He is Christ, for the Passion and 
the Triumph are for ever blended in the Perfect 
Man. 

Perhaps the finest piece of writing in all the 
Epistles is that in which the Apostle gives a 
detailed analysis of the character of the man who 
is “right.” To the building of this, the perfect 
Christ character, all his exalted ethics converge. 
Throughout the Epistles the practical ideal of the 
justified man is painted in lofty word-pictures, but 
nowhere so concisely, or in terms so perfectly 
chosen, as in 1 Cor. 13. 

Here we have been given, in fourteen immortal 
phrases, that acme of moral perfection, love, which 
analysis discovers to be the state of the perfect 
balance. St Paul presents this to us in a three- 
fold setting; he shows ’Ayazy, or love in its 


highest sense, to be composed of those elements of 
16 
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union, separateness, and immutability which are 
the elements of the mystic Cross. For the man 
of love is essentially the “crucified” man, God’s 
highest product and the race’s hope. 

“Love suffereth long and is kind’’; it is the 
Cross from the standpoint of union, in which it 
draws into itself the pain-side of things in a 
passion that shall last as long as there is pain 
to suffer. 

“ Love strives not emulously ; love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, does not behave itself un- 
seemly ; seeketh not its own [4¢. itself]; is not 
provoked; does not reckon up and enter an account 
of evil ; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but re- 
joiceth in the truth.” From this standpoint we see 
the Cross in its aspect of separation ; ayamy, or 
universal love, sharply marked off from self-love 
in its several unlovely characteristics — jealousy, 
pride, conceit, ill-behaviour, self-interest, irrita- 
bility, malignity, obliquity. 

“‘Love beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, awaits the issue of all things. 
Love never falls away” (é«rirrw). Here is pre- 
sented the element of steadfastness in the truly 
crucified man—that principle of utter immobility 
in good which is the significant quality of all char- 
acter that is rightly based and rightly balanced. 
In the Perfect Man, as in the Father of Lights 
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Himself, there is “no variability, nor shadow cast 
by turning.” 

This Gnostic view of the Cross as the great 
equipoise which transforms both man and nature 
from Chaos to Cosmos by the united action of Power 
and Wisdom (dvvaus, the Father, and codia, the 
Mother), is lifted beyond the stigma of heterodoxy 
by the testimony offered to it of human experience. 
All who have thought spiritually and profoundly 
concerning the mystery of life, will have come to 
recognise that Wisdom and Power—whether under 
their Pauline synonyms of Christ and the Cross, or 
some equivalent terms—are the fundamental sup- 
ports of the universe. The at-one-ment of these 
essential principles is life and the supreme condi- 
tion of life, both in the macrocosm and the 
microcosm. We have spoken, it may be, too 
symbolically for some in our endeavour to lift the 
mystery of the Cross into the heights of our own 
subjective being, and to set it up, not only “ona 
green hill far away, without a city wall,” but on a 
mystic Mountain, intimately near, the “ Mount” of 
the soul’s highest attainments. It was the Cross in 
this personal aspect of spiritual balance that we 
believe St Paul had in mind when he exclaimed, 
“JT am crucified with Christ,” for he goes on to 
utter the paradox which naturally arises in connec- 
tion with the mystically crucified or balanced man, 
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—that of life in equipoise with death : “ neverthe- 
less I live, and yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”? 
He may have meant, too, that in the great Cosmic 
passion mysteriously figured forth in the Calvary 
event he also had a share by virtue of the link that 
bound all men to the mystic Sufferer. His words, 
however, savour of a personal and intimate experi- 
ence, rather than a general privilege which he had 
in common with all Christians. While all men in 
a certain sense are “crucified with Christ,” it is 
only the very few who can triumphantly affirm that 
condition. 

It is necessary, in conclusion, to distinguish 
between two different methods of reconciling the 
opposites which compose the warp and woof of 
human life. For convenience we can divide these 
methods into two typical classes. There is the 
Aristotelian Mécov, and the Pauline Oucaroovvn. 

The method of the former is to bring each ex- 
treme to a mean or mid-way state which shall be 
the result of the modification of one opposite 
by another. It is a condition of neutrality. The 
method of the latter is to retain the essential quali- 
ties of the extremes, but to so alter their mutual 
relation as to make them complements in a new 
whole. The eternal opposites eternally persist ; 
the problem is to relate them in such a way 


' Gal. ii. 20. 
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that instead of cancelling they complete each 
other. 

“This,” says Mr G. K. Chesterton, in a book 
which for brilliance and suggestiveness cannot be 
overpraised, “was the big fact about Christian 
ethics, the discovery of the New Balance.” We 
venture to quote his remarks on this subject more 
fully : “Paganism declared that virtue was in a 
balance ; Christianity declared that it was in a 
conflict : the collision of two passions apparently 
opposite. Of course they were not really incon- 
sistent ; but they were such that it was hard to hold 
simultaneously. . . . Everywhere the creed made 
a moderation out of the still crash of two impetuous 
emotions. Take, for example, the matter of 
modesty, of the balance between mere pride and 
mere prostration. The average pagan, like the 
average agnostic, would merely say that he was 
content with himself, butnotinsolently self-satisfied ; 
that there were many better, and many worse ; that 
his deserts were limited, but he would see that he 
got them. In short, he would walk with his head 
in the air, but not necessarily with his nose in the 
air. This is a manly and rational position, but 
it is open to the objection we noted against the 
compromise between optimism and pessimism— 
the ‘resignation’ of Matthew Arnold. Being a 
mixture of two things, it is a dilution of two 
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things ; neither is present in its full strength, or 
contributes its full colour. This proper pride does 
not lift our heart like the tongue of trumpets ; you 
cannot go clad in crimson and gold for this. On 
the other hand, this mild rationalist modesty does 
not cleanse the soul with fire, and make it clear 
like crystal ; it does not (like a strict and searching 
humility) make a man as a little child, who can sit 
at the feet of the grass. It does not make him 
look up and see marvels; for Alice is to grow 
small if she is to be Alice in Wonderland. Thus 
it loses both the poetry of being proud, and the 
poetry of being humble. Christianity sought by 
some strange expedient to save both of them. 

“‘]t separated the two ideas, and then exaggerated 
them both. In one way man was to be haughtier 
than he had ever been before ; in another way he 
was to be humbler than he had ever been before. 
In short, Christianity got over the difficulty of com- 
bining furious opposites by keeping them both, 
and keeping them both furious. One can hardly 
think too little of oneself. One can hardly think 
too much of one’s soul. . . . The Church hates 
that combination of two colours which is the feeble 
expedient of the philosophers. It hates that 
evolution of black into white which is tantamount 
to a dirty grey. . . . All that ] am urging here can 
be expressed by saying that Christianity sought in 
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most cases to keep two colours co-existent, but 
pure. It is not a mixture like russet or purple ; 
it is rather like a shot silk, for a shot silk is always 
at right angles, and is in the pattern of the Cross. 

“|. . It is constantly assured, especially in our 
Tolstoyan tendencies, that when the lion lies down 
with the lamb, the lion becomes lamblike. . . . That 
is simply the lamb absorbing the lion instead of 
the lion eating the lamb. The real problem is: 
Can the lion lie down with the lamb, and still 
retain his royal ferocity? That is the problem 
the Church attempted ; that is the miracle she 
achieved.” ? 

Man being essentially a union of two poles, the 
highest ethic is that which will aim at preserving his 
root duality ; otherwise he ceases to be man. In 
the perfect state the opposites are in union, or right 
relation ; in the state of discipleship and growth 
they are in collision. It is, indeed, through the 
clash and turmoil of conflicting elements that we 
attain to the ultimate “ rightness” which is union. 
And even here the opposites, though stilled, are 
not destroyed. The “ new balance,” as Chesterton 
terms a conception which is older than Christianity, 
but which Christianity has the distinctive merit of 
having always kept in the forefront of her thought, 
signifies that no aspect of the nature can be lost 

1 Orthodoxy, pp. 168-180. 
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that consists in an elemental contrast. Those 
manifestations of the Old Man which when uz- 
adjusted become evil, will persist in the balanced 
state, but in such relation to the spirit that they 
no longer throw the nature out of harmony. To 
particularise what we have before stated in general 
terms: evil is self-love in one or another of its 
myriad forms, and the grosser evils are the result 
of the over-attraction of the self for the material 
basis of its being. Now self-love, when brought 
to the centre of the mystic Cross, does not cease : it 
changes its object. It becomes love of another 
aspect of the self—love as passionate, as intense, 
in a sense as individualistic, as before, yet with a 
totally changed conception of individuality. It 
has come into right relations with the New Man 
in the heart, who is the Cosmic Individual, and, 
while lending Him a firm, concrete basis in 
material life, it enters into His wider selfhood, 
which is not that of the unit, but of the many in 
one. The personal self and the universal spirit 
complete each other in a tertium which is not a 
mere blur of qualities, but a shot of distinct and 
different motifs. 

Further, the material basis of life will persist in 
the Perfect Man. His body will indeed be more 
precious than in the distant days when to him the 
body was the self, because it is now his instrument 
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—nay, his temple—and he its priest and guardian, 
keeping watch and ward over its delicate mysteries. 
His passions, too, persist; he can be fiery, 
tempestuous, ay, pitiless as the whirlwind when the 
Spirit is at the helm, and has the storm in the 
hollow of its hand. Death, too, that strange com- 
plement of life, exists in the Perfect Man as one 
of the eternal opposites, but He is no longer dead 
to the same aspect of the environment as hereto- 
fore. “I die daily” ;+ “ We are buried with Him 
into death” ;” “‘ Reckon ye yourselves to be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God,”’® exclaims the 
Apostle, again uniting the fundamental paradoxes. 
Only once does he seem to wipe them out in his 
higher tertium, when he asserts, ‘‘ There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus” ;* and that is because 
his spiritual eyes are on so stupendous a whole 
that the components have sunk out of the im- 
mediate view. They are there, nevertheless, for 
the vision when it descends to the particular. As 
though, looking at a vast and perfect mosaic, one 
were to say: “There is neither blue nor green, 
there is neither black nor white, there is neither 
square nor oblong, for all is at-oned in the com- 


1 3 Cor. xv. 31. 2 Rom. vi. 4. 3 Rom. vi. 11. 
4 Gal. ili. 28. 
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plete design.” Blue and green, black and white, 
square and oblong, will start forth out of the 
wholeness when the eye chooses to particularise. 

St Paul’s Gospel, ina word, was the Gospel of 
the Over-Man. It recognised in the Christ a 
higher kind of consciousness that should not only 
unite the contraries, but should also include in 
itself, without absorbing, the partial elements of 
partial men. To be all the opposites in one 
related whole, and therefore none of them exclu- 
sively, is one of the characteristics of the Perfect 
Man into whom the members were to “ grow up in 
all things.” * In other words, the Christ who stood 
to St Paul both as the Author and the Exemplar 
of his Gospel of Rightness at-oned each disciple in 
His all-embracing consciousness, and at the same 
time guided each towards the goal of becoming 
eventually himself a whole. The Pauline doctrine 
of the union of the members in one Body,’ 
which the superpersonal consciousness of the 
Master indwelt, is one of the great mysteries to 
to be learned by him who is on the path of Christ- 
hood, for he too has to strive to realise perfection 
of self-consciousness by becoming eventually the 
One in many, and the many in one. He too 


1 Eph. iv. 15. 
41 Cor. xii. 12,273 Eph. ‘ni,6)3, Col..." 18 -*8aCors vi roy 
Eph. v. 30. 
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has to unite the opposites ; to “take the self in 
separation into the Self as union.” He is a 
member of the Over-consciousness of his Master ; 
and by learning through love to realise that mystic 
union, he forwards his own development towards 
the same great end. 

The members, or “limbs,” of the body is one 
of the most general Gnostic mystery terms, both 
Christian and pre-Christian, and its constant use 
by the Apostle is another indication of his close 
touch with the line of thought that afterwards 
developed into systematised Christian Gnosticism. 
The symbol was probably taken over from the 
Osiric mysteries, in which the “ Limbs of Osiris ” 
(the Logos) are represented as scattered through 
the world, and reunited at the general consumma- 
tion.” The “Limbs” signify humanity in the 
separated consciousness, their union, the restoration 
of humanity to a knowledge of its true self in God. 

1 The Gnostic Crucifixion, p. 63, G. R. S. Mead. 


2 Cf. Untitled Apocalypse of the Codex Brucianus: “The 
union of their limbs is the ingathering of Israel.” 


CONCLUSION 


We may sum up in a very few words the main 
thought of this study, which is also the basis of 
the Pauline philosophy, namely that the world of 
the inner, as of the outer, life owes its very exist- 
ence to the play of opposing forces. And step 
by step we have considered the nature and mean- 
ing of the great fundamental antitheses as they are 
set over against each other in the letters of Paul 
to the churches. It has also been an axiomatic 
principle that we can only understand one side of 
a contrast by placing it over against its direct con- 
trary. The New Man taken alone, and the Old 
Man taken alone, are potentials only ; they have 
concrete existence, they become facts of actual 
experience, only as they are brought into the arena 
of mutual contact. Standing apart, they are and 
remain abstractions. Our attempts at defining 
and expanding the Pauline contraries, therefore, 
have presupposed their continual and eternal union 
in experience, for without such union we should 
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know nothing practically of either term of an 
antithesis. We speak, for example, of Spirit in 
terms which sometimes imply that in Itself, 
apart from Its manifestations, It can be im- 
mediately known. But St Paul speaks of the 
“fruitg of the spirit,”? and a fruit implies a union 
of contraries. Asa product, it is ever of twain. 
Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance, emerge out of 
deep contrasts; they are the potential and ideal 
made explicit in the material and actual, the 
unfolding of the New Man in and by means of 
the Old. 

Not only have we learned that the existence of 
a state is the guarantee of the co-existence of the 
opposite, but we have been assured as to the result 
that is to accrue from this encounter of conflicting 
forces. In every antithesis something of Heaven 
is matched over against something of earth, but 
the often unequal matching leaves the mind in 
frequent uncertainty as to the issue. Had St Paul 
given us no word beyond Rom. v. 20, he would 
yet have stated one of the highest truths in the 
universe: “ Where sin abounded, grace did abound 
yet more exceedingly.” In this phrase he has put 
his finger, with an immortal touch, on the vital 
secret of all true optimism, and has shown us, 


1 Gal. v. 22. 
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what a superficial knowledge of human experience 
might have rendered doubtful, that Heaven is always 
the winning side. Temporary failure may seem to 
prove the contrary, so that we look sometimes for 
the annihilation of a world whose roots appear to 
be established in evil ; but the humiliation passes, 
and the world endures. The something of Heaven 
has held its own against the something of earth. 
In the matching of unequal antitheses Heaven must 
ultimately win, because grace is “over and above 
more than enough,” as the strong, untranslatable 
Greek word has it (vrepepiocetw), and grace is side 
by side with sin; each is the implication of the 
other. 

The Gospel’s injunction to “ fight the good fight 
of faith’ is thus a promise as well as a command. 
Faith is a needed element in this warfare, because 
the issue is not yet. But only not yet with regard 
to the human plane ; on the Divine plane the end 
is assured. For the Apostle goes on to urge: 
“lay hold on eternal life” : make your own by an 
effort of the whole man what already is in the 
being of God. It must be actual for you here and 
now, for you cannot lay hold of a mere possibility. 
By faith you affirm, and so make real that where- 
unto you are also called, but which at present is 
not yours by experience. 


1 7 Tim. vi. 12. 
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Faith, therefore, is the beginning and end of the 
Gospel of Rightness. None should be appalled by 
the clash and the conflict ; for where the opposites 
are, there too is the mystic union of opposites, the 
balance and rightness implicit in every antithesis. 
But faith is needed to claim and make real that 
which at present is not a realised fact ; hence the 
Gospel which is an assertion of the “ Everlasting 
Yea” proceeds out of faith as a starting-point to 
ever fuller and fuller depths of the same principle. 

Faith is thus the great condition of the candidate 
for Christhood. And Christhood is St Paul’s 
objective, the Alpha and Omega of his Epistles, 
the great text that flames across each fervid page 
—the Christhood of the Master, the like promise 
for those who are “joint-heirs with Him.” Hence 
he sounds so often the keynote of Christhood, 
kataAXayy, at-one-ment, reconciliation. The 
putting away of sin, the “bringing nigh of them 
that were far off,” the restoration of a “ fallen” 
consciousness, the affirmation of a new, a spiritual 
day that was to dawn over the horizon of an already 
far-spent night—these things were all involved in 
the great ideal, these the burden of an optimism 
which has scarcely had its superior in the world of 
religious thought. With this Christ-key in our 
hands, the inwardness of the Apostle’s message, 
coloured as it was by the symbology and traditions 
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of his day and race, will no longer elude us. We 
have endeavoured in these pages to reach the secret 
ofa mind in which Gnostic and Pharisee fought 
an often unequal struggle, and our efforts will be 
more than successful if some new enthusiasm for the 
World-Mystery which the Apostle so faithfully 
unfolds be kindled afresh in hearts for whom his 
meaning may have suffered the loss that is common 
to a perilous familiarity. 


APPENDIX 


A SHORT EXEGESIS AND SUMMARY OF 
THE ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. (Chs. i.—x.) 


Chapter I.—St Paul strikes at once the keynote of 
the Epistle in his great declaration that in the Gospel is 
revealed the “ Rightness of God” (dtxaroowvn Ged). 

“ Rightness”’ is a word of wider import than “right- 
eousness” ; it represents the Divine condition, and may 
not be limited to a purely ethical content. The term 
suggests an equilibrium of the whole being, the at-one- 
ing of contrasts, the balance of conflicting elements, 
whether in a universe or a soul. It is the substance 
and reality of which righteousness, in the sense of ethical 
rectitude, is the shadow and the sign. There can be no 
true, outward dixavocdvy of life and conduct that does 
not proceed from the Suavoowvy of God, a state that 
must be found within the soul before it can be manifested 
without. The equivalent term is spiritual equipoise. 

But the revelation of “rightness” implies, ipso facto, 
a contrast with “unrightness,” which contrast, for the 
more effective presentment of his doctrine, is sounded 
by the Apostle at the very outset of the argument. 
Between the “ Rightness of God” and the unrightness 
of evil is an antagonism that can only be described by 
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the term épyy, or “wrath.” “ Opyn ” here represents 
the state which inevitably arises in the soul when the 
light of the spirit is opposed by the darkness of the 
senses. So we get at the outset of the treatise a dark 
word-picture of the sort of evil—practically the only 
evil in the philosophical sense of the term—which 
automatically provokes épy7, viz. a deliberate rejection 
of the revelation of God to the soul. ‘They exchanged 
the truth of God for a lie.” 

Chapter II.—Following this comes the stern lesson 
that such evil-doers, and those also who condemn them 
while practising the same, are storing inevitable retribu- 
tion. The Apostle desires at the outset to dissociate his 
“ Gospel of Rightness” from an easy Antinomianism, 
in which consequences have no place. It is of the very 
essence of the Gospel that those who do not “approve to 
have God in their knowledge” will be given up by Him 
to the things of their lower preference, for there is no 
escaping righteous judgment. The law of consequence 
is simple but inflexible : eternal life for the patient well- 
doer ; épy7 and anguish for the soul that worketh evil— 
these things coming as the necessary fruit and outcome 
of previous acts and tendencies. This law is universal. 
No advantage of birth or racial status can affect the 
immutable justice of God, by which all who violate the 
law of right action are sinners, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. Therefore the members of the chosen race 
may trust to no exemption; they are rather to be 
judged before others by reason of their fuller light, for 
the real criterion of judgment is the extent of knowledge 
in him who sins. To St Paul, a true child of Abraham 
is one who has attained a certain state of inward con- 
formity to Divine law. ‘They are not all Israelites 
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outwardly ; and the privileges of circumcision may be 
revoked if circumcision be of the letter only, rather than 
of the spirit and the heart. 

Chapter [II.—The question naturally follows: what 
advantage, then, have Abraham’s seed? Much, for 
as representative people they were chosen to mirror 
the workings of God in humanity. To them were 
entrusted the ‘oracles of God.” And what if some 
were faithless to their calling, the faithlessness of man 
cannot annul the faithfulness of God, which is thrown 
into greater relief by the contrast. But it may be asked : 
if the Ideal Righteousness be set off (cvviornor) by com- 
parison with human unrighteousness, how may evil be 
condemned, and the guilty man reckoned a sinner? 
Do we not excuse ourselves by this argument which 
some slanderously afirm that we use? By no means; 
because, having proclaimed the sin-state to be universal, 
we have thereby declared the inexorableness of a truth 
which admits of no favouritism, nor evasion by sophistry. 
(Argument implied in ver. 9.) 

Having established this point (the universality of the 
sin-state), the Apostle proceeds to set forth the nature of 
sin, and its corollary, law. Sin—dpapria, the “ missing 
of the mark ”—is the not doing or being that which 
man ought to do or to be, and by the revelation by law 
of an “ought” he is made to realise both his “ mark,” 
and his coming short. Law brings the knowledge of, 
though not the remedy for, sin. 

But there has also been made known, apart from law 
which makes sinners but which cannot save, a state of 
Divine “ Rightness” (Scacoovvy) which is the perfect 
opposite and complement of the condition it supersedes. 
‘Auaptia is lack; Sixawoovvy is fulness. “Apopria is 
negative, the state of eternal coming short ; dicaroodvy 
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is positive, the state of illimitable attainment. Tohis 
“<.Rightness of God,” which is St Paul’s great declaration 
to humanity, is by means of the faith possessed by Christ 
(8a wictews “Inood),! and is revealed in all those who 
have like faith. As the sin-state is universal, and levels 
all to the same stature, so the faith-state is universal, and 
is the hope and promise of all men. (Argument implied 
in ver. 23.) here is in the present chapter of the 
Epistle a skilful emphasis of the elemental contrast 
between “law” and “faith,” véuos and ios. Both 
principles are prominent in human development ; both 
reveal to man his “ought,” bis mark, and his coming 
short. But while vémes springs from the external plane, 
and stops at an external revelation, riots goes further, 
and starts in the soul a movement towards the end for 
which it was created. Iers is indeed that movement 
itself. “Che man who has the “faith of Jesus” is freed 
from the despair of eternal coming short. But what is 
this ‘faith of Jesus”? He Himself likens it to the self- 
evolving force in a grain of mustard-seed, which trans- 
forms the infinitely little into the infinitely great. The 
“faith ” of the grain of mustard-seed is the mustard tree 
within it, pushing upward and onward through the 
superincumbent soil. The “faith of Jesus” is the 
Christ-stature within the soul, seeking to fulfil itself by 
patient growth, and ceaseless activity. It is the power 
which removes sin, or lack, by supplying in the soul a 
reservoir of eternal fulness. Its nature is redemptive, z.e. 
it restores mankind to a pristine and forgotten Sonship ; 
it is the instrument of that profound and mystic condition 
which the Apostle figuratively terms the ’“AroAvtpwors,— 
a word superficially translated “release on payment of 


1 Cf. the expression in ch. iv. 12, rlorews Tod marpds Huav "ABpady 5 
and in ver. 16, ex miotews “ABpaau. 
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ransom,” but which has also the sense of something 
given in exchange. 

It is not without reason that theologies have been built 
up upon this word, for ransom, exchange, sacrifice, is the 
fundamental condition of life. But ransom may be of 
two kinds. We may have either the false dmoAvrpwors, 
the popular currency, which purchases a mess of pottage 
at the price of the Kingship of the Heavens; or the 
true droAvtpwots, which perpetually offers the old self in 
exchange for the New Man, and the new standard. In 
ver. 24 the Apostle sets forth the kind of “ransom” or 
price which justifies, namely the “ érodvrpwors which is 
in Christ.” He points to the radiant manifestation in 
Jesus of this spirit of sacrifice which was revealed and 
poured out both in His life of devotion, and His death of 
obedience. By virtue of His possessing this spirit in 
fulness, He becomes for the Christian the representative 
of the true dodvtpwors in operation, and “takes away ” 
sin by establishing in its place the laws and conditions 
of Rightness. 

In this sense, too, Jesus, the typical Christ, is likened 
by St Paul to the Mercy-Seat of the old covenant 
(‘AaorHpiov), because in Him was exhibited the mighty 
mystery of the Perfect Man, the Balance, or At-one- 
ment, which was foreshadowed aforetime in one symbolic 
moment by the union of Shekinah and priest at the 
mystic place of meeting within the Veil. The mystery 
of the tAaoryjpiov pointed the Israelite to the full meaning 
and end of man, and St Paul, an “Israelite indeed,” 
recognised in the Master a living symbol and repre- 
sentation of the ancient truth. Jesus individually realised 
the iAacrypuov idea, and presented it anew as the race’s 
highest goal. 

In Him, too, were declared the attributes of rightness 
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and forbearance in the Divine Nature which cancel 
and make good the shortcomings of men. For in God 
there is no incompleteness, no missing of the mark. 
His perfection completely wipes out and atones for 
human imperfections ; from His standpoint they are as 
though they have never been, though, from the sinner’s 
standpoint, there is no escaping the inexorable demands 
of spiritual law. So Christ, the perfect or “right” man, 
justifies, not by imputing to the race a righteousness 
which is His and not theirs, but by revealing an attitude 
of the Divine Nature which eternally and perpetually 
“ makes right” the wrong and incompleteness ‘of man. 
This Rightness of God being as yet for the most part 
unrealised in human experience, the power which claims, 
affirms, and acts upon the truth of its existence is the 
power of faith. Thus the self-glorification inevitable 
to perfection by human endeavour is absolutely excluded, 
because the pristine “rightness” of the soul is not to be 
regained by acts of merit, but is rather to be appropriated 
as a Divine gift, the inheritance of man from God. And 
if the race is the Son of God, the true Israel is humanity 
in the spirit, and justification is both for circumcision 
and uncircumcision alike. (Argument implied in ver. 
29.) Thus the law which was needed as a revelation of 
duwaptia finds its fulfilment in the state in which dpapria 
is met and satisfied, the state of the “‘ Rightness of God.” 
Chapter IV.—-This chapter shows the orderly develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Universalism from foregoing 
premises. Having included Jew and Gentile alike under 
the law of sin, the Apostle establishes the converse of 
this truth by including both alike under a law of faith. 
And he proceeds to base his argument on the ground 
most likely to be convincing to an orthodox Jew, the 
state of his forefather Abraham. Abraham, far from 
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being the progenitor of an exclusive and favoured people, 

was actually the founder of Universalism, inasmuch as 

his entrance into the righteous state was not through 

the works of a specific system of law, but by the opera- 

tion of a principle of spiritual life immanent in all men. 
Moreover, this state was his before circumcision, the v. 10. 
sign of circumcision being given him in token that the 
rightness which he had won was for all who should walk 

in the faith which he had in uncircumcision. ‘That he 
might be the father of all them that believe, though they v. 11. 
be in uncircumcision, that righteousness might be reckoned 

unto them.” 

Here the allegory—for so the birth of Isaac is else- 
where declared to be—of the revival of Abraham’s Gal. iv. 
parental powers in his old age is a fine suggestion of the 7+ 
meaning of the “faith that was reckoned to him for 
righteousness.” To say that it consisted in merely 
believing what he was told is to miss the very heart of 
the story. The promise to Abraham was that he should 
re-create ; the faith of Abraham lay in his being re- 
creative. His trust in the existence of the vital principle v. 19. 
in his body ‘ now as good as dead,” symbolises that the 
faith which saves is an interior power of spiritual life, a 
seed of God in the soul whose fruitfulness can never die. 
Faith is the fearless exercise of faculty in face of the 
apparent denial by experience of the existence of faculty. 

It is, too, the witness of faculty to itself. So Abraham’s v. 20. 
belief in the revival of physical vitality was figuratively v. 22. 
reckoned to him for righteousness, that it might symbol- v. 23. 
ise for us the workings of that quickening Spirit, imma- 

nent in all men, whose triumph in the deathless Christ is 

the guarantee of a like triumph for all. 

Chapter V.—In the next chapter the Apostle states 
the moral of his thesis by showing how his converts may 
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lay practical hold on the Gospel of Rightness which has 
been opened up to them through Jesus Christ, and may 
revel (kavxpeOa) in the certain prospect of reaching the 
perfection of God, the falling short of which is duapria, 
or sin. For the state of natural weakness in Divine 
things in which all are born has been met at this time 
by an outpouring of the Christ-Spirit so free and com- 
plete as to be fitly symbolised as a sacrifice unto death. 
In this chapter St Paul makes, for the first time in the 
Epistle, his great distinction between Christ, the Universal 
Logos, the Life and Light of the world (Xpuords without 
any qualifying prefix), and “our Lord Jesus Christ,” He 
in whom the Logos manifests in specific time and space 
relations. The death of Xpiords is the outpoured Life 
whereby the worlds are sustained, and which is given 
anew at great spiritual crises (Kata xoupov-—“at the 
appointed time”) in answer to the unconscious call of 
human need and sin. (Cf. Bhagavad Gita, ch. iv., 
where the same truth occurs: ‘I produce myself among 
creatures whenever there is a decline of virtue, and an 
insurrection of vice and injustice in the world.”) But 
this mystic “laying down” of life is not according to 
the ordinary human standard, whereby the good alone 
can excite devotion unto death ; Divine Love outpours 
itself that it may neutralise the forces that tend to un- 
rightness, and gives itself for evil that the ‘ Rightness 
of God” may ensue. “ Rightness” is the constant 
maintenance of equilibrium, Christ then truly dies, or 
lays down His life for sin, and in His “death” the love 
of God is “commended,” i.e. placed in contrast with its 
opposite (cwiornor), that the balance of the universe on 
its spiritual side may be preserved. We, therefore, the 
human arena of the opposition, being now brought into 
harmony by the outpouring of the Divine sacrifice of 
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Christ, shall be abundantly perfected in His life. And 
not only so with regard to the Christ in us, but we are 
also made glad in God through Him by when we have 
received the fact of this reconciliation, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Apostle now proceeds to develop yet more fully 
his remarkable use of antithesis. The trespass of Adam, 
and the Mosaic law by which sin is rendered sinful, are 
chosen as figures of the human state of birth to the 
material and death to the spiritual, which is the presup- 
position of the ultimate condition of spiritual being 
revealed in the Christ. Jesus, the spiritually perfect 
man, stands for that state; hence He is the necessary 
antithesis to Adam, His perfect obedience needing the 
contrast-effect of a primitive disobedience. What was 
lost in the Adam is more than made up in the Christ. 
The antithesis, indeed, is not equal, for whereas a 
condemnatory judgment arose out of the sin of one, the 
gracious gift of restored rightness came of the sin of 
many, and far outbalances penalty with glory.! ‘ Where 
sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly.” 

Chapter VI.—This truth of the excess of grace over 
sin may be wrongfully used in favour of continuing in 
the sin-state that grace may have meaning and efficacy. 
To the baptized convert, however, this argument is 
inadmissible, since in him éyapria is as completely put 
away as though it had never been. For in baptism he 
died the death of his Master to the sin-state, that, like 
Him, he may attain to the resurrection of the Christ- 
state. Because in Jesus the universal Christ had attained 
to perfect expression, and, being immanent in all men, 
had therefore triumphed in one man for all, the Christian 
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is to account himself dead to the life of limitation, and 
alive unto the life of grace. He is no longer to live as 
a slave under dominion of law, but as a conqueror in the 
kingdom of grace. May he, then, use his freedom from 
law as an excuse for wrong-doing? No, for in passing 
from law to grace he has merely exchanged his service. 
As a bond-slave of the old state he was free in regard to 
the obligations of the new, but now as bond-servant to 
God he yields a willing service for the end and reward 
of eternal life. 

Chapter VII.—Or to change the illustration: a 
woman who is joined to a man during the lifetime of 
her husband is deemed by the law an adulteress, but on 
the death of her husband she is free from the law, and 
from the stigma of sin, even though she marry again. 
Similarly the law died in Christ, thereby freeing us for 
union with another, even with the Risen One whose 
triumph was for our sanctification. 

Nevertheless, law is not in itself sin, though it be the 
revealer of sin; though its arrival in human experience 
bring to an end the state of the soul’s first innocence. 
Laws have a Divine use, in that they bring home to the 
soul the insufficiency of the dpapria state. The man of 
flesh is a bond-slave under the régime of sin; he is 
forced by its tyranny to do that which the Higher Self 
forbids ; nevertheless, his very unwillingness to do evil 
testifies that the law which forbids it is good. 

Two elements are at ceaseless war in man; the law 
of the Old Adam imposes its own desires on the higher 
will, and subjects it to the evil to which it is essentially 
opposed. But he who is rightly identified with the 
spiritual man knows that actions performed against the 
Higher Will are not of the true, but of the false self, 
over whom the Christ has wrought a great deliverance. 
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Chapter VIII.—St Paul resumes the main thread of 
his argument, from which he had briefly digressed by 
the momentary assertion of the strength of the lower 
self. He now returns stoutly to the maintenance of his 
old position, viz. that the condemnation passed upon the 
eternal coming short of the Old Man is abolished for 
those who have become identified with the New. For 
the higher law of the Spirit works deliverance from the 
lower law of sin. External law being ineffectual through 
the impotence of the flesh nature, a higher way was 
revealed through Christ in which the law’s requirements 
might be met by a life not of the animal but of the 
spiritual. For the animal and the spiritual are in eternal 


opposition: they are not, and never can be, reconciled. v 


But he in whom the life of Christ is dwelling has ceased 
from his animalism ; having become dead to the sin- 
state, he no longer vitalises the things that belong to that 
state ; by a life in the direction of righteousness he has 
rendered the Spirit active within him. 

To attempt a more detailed paraphrase of the remain- 
der of this magnificent chapter would be almost of the 
nature of an impertinence, since Rom. vill. is pro- 
bably one of the finest pieces of religious writing extant. 
It is as though the Divine spirit of the dogmatic, logical 
Pharisee suddenly broke through the web of phrase- 
weaving, and cold, orderly sequences by which his Gospel 
was gradually unfolding, and lifted it in a moment to a 
climax of dazzling splendour. No longer the careful and 
somewhat tedious balance of antitheses; no longer the 
slow development of tensely wrought argument ; instead 
there breaks out a pzan of assured and triumphant 
optimism, based on an overwhelming persuasion of the 
inseverability of man from the love of God which is 
his source and his end, and confident of universal 
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restitution, not only for him, but for the Divine Spirit 
travailing in all created things. It would have been 
almost well had the Apostle ended his letter with this 
transcendent outburst, for we instinctively feel that his 
highest word has been spoken. In the next chapter, 
however, he drops to his old method of slow elaboration 
by antithesis. 

Chapter [X.—He draws a contrast between Israel 
according to the flesh, and Israel according to the spirit, 
that none may glory in being simply of Abraham’s seed : 
for unto Isaac was the promise made, and Isaac’s off- 
spring were dual—Esau and Jacob, light and darkness, 
good and evil. The Apostle seems here to indicate that 
only he is a true Israelite who has definitely entered into 
the calling and heritage of his race, which is to become 
a child of the Spirit, a child of promise. Under the old 
symbolic stories of the ‘word of promise,” such as the 
birth of Isaac, the birth of Isaac’s sons, a greater heir is 
indicated than the founder of Abraham’s race,—the Heir, 
indeed, of all the Ages, the New Creation, the Spiritual 
Man. He is the true Israelite, and His manifestation in 
the hearts of men is the spiritual fulfilment of ancient 
hopes and histories. From this view of a spiritual Israel, 
Esau and Jacob stand for the spiritual and material 
aspects of the race, and the Apostle goes on to exonerate 
the All-Just from apparent partiality by hinting that in 
God the dual nature also exists, and demands correspond- 
ing vehicles of expression. Under the analogy of the 
Potter he raises the question whether God has not a right 
to manifest the aspect and the nature He chooses through 
appropriate vehicles definitely prepared? Are not both 
opyy and déga Divine manifestations, and the vessels both 
of honour and dishonour alike the product of one and the 


same lump, the work of one and the same Potter? 
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In this much misunderstood passage the Apostle 
strikes at the very root of Dualism by referring to one 
Divine originating Power the contrasts of good and evil 
in the world. The purpose of this seeming injustice, he 
concludes, is partly shown by the recognition of the 
Gentile world as participators in the Gospel of Rightness 
to which they had themselves attained by the way of 
faith, in place of the great bulk of Israel who had 
stumbled at the stumbling-stone of legality. 

Chapter X.—Nevertheless, he hopes and prays that 
Israel may be restored, for ignorance and not lack of 
zeal was the cause of their fall. Moses led them to trust 
to the rightness of law, but the rightness of faith shows 
a more excellent way. For the subject-matter of his 
teaching (pjua), namely the indwelling of faith which 
is the saving principle in all men, is already in contact 
with humanity ; its nearness and immanence demand 
neither a special descent from above, nor a special 
evolution from below ; “Sit is in thy mouth and in thy 
heart,” and a recognition by lip and heart of its power, 
as manifested in the Christ, leads to salvation. Herein 
lies the true ground of the universality of the Gospel, 
for the Divine Logos in all, and the one Father over all, 
place all races on an equality. (Argument implied in 
wer. 12.) 
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I. Theology and Religion, 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Wew Sertes. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theological 
Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to doctrinal 
considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at the truth, are 
placed within reach of English readers, 





Vols. I.-XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, Canon 
of Rochester; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 


Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI,-XXIV. are edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 


Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 


The Price of Vols. I.-XXI. is ros 6d. ; 
Vol. XXII. and after, ros. 6d. net. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s. 6d. carriage 
free, payable before publication, which only applies to the current year’s 
volumes, viz., XXII.-XXIV., which are as follows, 


Vol. XXII. Ready. tos. 6d, net. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, Vol. I.: Its Writings and 


Teachings in their Historical Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Vol. XXIII. Ready. tos. 6d. net. 


THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl Cornill, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. 


Vol. XXIV. Ready. Ios, 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an Additional 
Chapter has been added on “‘ Religious Movements in England in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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The following Volumes are published at ros. 6d. per Volume. 


Vol. XXI. 


ST. PAUL: The Man and his Work. By Prof. H. Weinel of 
the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

“ Prof. Weinel may be described as the Dean Farrar of Germany; the work 


is quite equal to Dean Farrar’s work on the same subject. In some respects it 
is better.” —Daily News. 


Vols, XIX. and XX. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated and edited by 
James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. Vol. I. being out of 
print. 

‘It is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of his 
preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s transactions for 1901, Harnack has 
once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and learning, mastery 
of salient detail, and an outlook upon.the broad movements of the period in 
question. The ‘ Ausbreitung ’ forms a sequel and supplement to works like his 
own ‘Wesen’ and Weiszacker’s ‘ Apostolic Age.’ It isa diagnosis rather than 
a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose little or nothing of their 
eloquence.”—AHzbbert Journal. 


Vol. XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev, G. Bremner, 
and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

“It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good speci- 
men ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would hardly 
be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theological chair.” 
—Dr RasuDALt in The Speaker. 


“Some may think that the author’s finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ; but, at any rate, there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented.” —British Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier. 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by Jean Réville, 
Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University 
of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier, 


' “Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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Vols, XV. and XVII, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rey. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 
From some of the Reviews of the Work, 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—* We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 


**No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined.” —Zainburgh Review. 


‘* The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.”—A theneum. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor 
of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII.) 
8vo, cloth, each Ios. 6¢.; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 
12s. 6d. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—Vol, I.: INTRo- 
DUCTORY Division :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma, II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Diviston I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. II.: Division I. Boox II. :—TZhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.—J/, Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—II, Fixing and 
gradual Hellentsing of Christianity as a System of Doctrine, Vol. 
III. : Division I. Booxk II.:—7he Laying of the Foundation— 
continued. Division II.—The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I.:—TZhe History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of Natural Theology. 
A. Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural Theology. 
B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
ats historical development, Vol. IV.: Division II. Boox I. :— 
The History of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: 
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Division II. Boox II. :—Z£xfansion and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the bass of 
>the Church. Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox II. :—xpansion 

and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the basds of the Church—continued. Vol, VII.: 
Division II. Boox III. :—Zhe Threefold Issue of the History of 
Dogma.—Full Index. 

‘©No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. 
Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 

‘© book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works 
of the time.”—Daily News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack, Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. ; half-leather, suit- 
able for presentation, 12s, 6d, 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘ I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.’ 

‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear 
on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”— 
Pilot. 

“In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack.... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lterature. 

THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD: 
A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 8vo, cloth. 
10s, 6, 

“It will be seen from what has been said that this book isa very important 
one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Critical Review. 


“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; .. . exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 2 vols, 
(New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth, Each volume, 
10s, 6d, 

Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up. fo fie Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
-Lit., M.A. 
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Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


‘It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful.”"—Christian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 


_ ‘It isa work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people 
in this country.”—Padll Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6a. ; half-leather, 125. 6d. 


‘We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
ciples than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; it 
will surpass the highest expectation.” —Z xpository Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Sfectator. 


‘*We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
. . . Insmoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable time.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsicker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols, I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each 10s. 6d. 


‘ Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.”—Zafosztory 
Times. 

«|, . Nostudent of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker’s great book unread.” —Manchester Guardian. 


‘In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . thisremarkable volume .. . this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World. 


‘©The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’”—Crztical Review. 
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Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


BLEEK (F.) LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr, S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6s, 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I, General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
12s, 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘ The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see 


Pp. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev. E, M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition, Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork. 
Religious Groundwork. Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision, Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 365. 


(Vol. I, only to be had when a complete set of the work 1s 
ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters, 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof. Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F, Max Miller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.)) THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C, Whitehouse, M.A. 
2vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map, 8vo, cloth. 
125, 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘ By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
‘Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country ” ! 

Dr. John Watson: ‘‘ The Library is rendering valuable service to lay theologians 
in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: “‘As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. Each 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit.” 

Rey. Principal D. L. Ritchie: ‘‘I have read many of the volumes in the 
* Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: ‘‘I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘ Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invaluable, and 
is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin: ‘‘I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the ‘Crown 
Theological Library.’” 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 55. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C,, B.-es-L., Paris, Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. : 


Vol, III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 
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Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de Université de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B,-és-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin, Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of ‘‘The 
Communion of the Christian with God.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York ; author of ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 
8vo. 55. 


“The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish to 
understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near future 
ought not to neglect the book.” —Avztish Friend. 


Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. Bythe late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

‘“«. , . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.” —T7he 
Christian World. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of 
the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion.” —Scotsman. i 
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Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. 
“Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F, R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D. ; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A, 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D, Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 65. 
‘No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 


years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home.”—British Weekly. 


Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

“Tt is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this excellent 
series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of anthro- 
pology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands of 
students.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


=— 


Vol. 


Vol. 


— 


XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 45. 

‘Tt is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


Vol, XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W.E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. : 

“It would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 


a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the origin 
and historical development of Hebrew religion.” —Scotsman. 
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Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with 
an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*. . . A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 


kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . .. It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent.” —Exfository Times. 


Vol. XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Hamack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

‘*Hermann’s essay on ‘The Moral Teaching of Jesus’ is profoundly in- 
teresting and suggestive. He agrees with Harnack that the conception which 
rules in the Gospel precepts on social questions of an approaching end of the 
world, must modify in an important degree the meaning we read into them, and 
the lessons we derive from them. Altogether the volume, which has been 
excellently translated, is well deserving the attention of English students of 
social and religious questions.” —7%e Christian World. 


Vol. XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


In a leading review The Spectator says :—‘‘It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 
general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will learn 
not a little from its pages.” 


Vol. XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


‘ What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the theorising, 
and the personal point of view in the book under review. Westudy it to under- 
stand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke; and the study is well worth 
the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested in the question of 
Luke’s nationality. On this the author has some admirable and suggestive 
pages.” —Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in The Expositor. 


Vol, XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University ot 
Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 





In Active Preparation, 

Vol. XXII. THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel: 
Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

Vol. XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

(Vol. III. of these Studies will be added tothe Library, but the 
title has not yet been decided upon.) 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, tos. 6d per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6a. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth, 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.)) LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. os. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lec., 1881.) 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢@. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d@. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. $8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6a, 


KUENEN (Dr. A). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6¢, Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6a. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.)}. LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6¢, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 62. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition, 
8vo, cloth. Ios, 6¢@ Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6@. Cheap Edition, 35. 6a, 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. t10s.6¢, Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


UPTON (Rev. C. B.. ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6¢@. Cheap Edition, 3s. 62, 





ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ADDIS (W. E.) HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p, 12. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, anda 
Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo, Sewed, Is, 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. Sce The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. Is. 

BAUR (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF THE 
‘SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘Creed and Life”), 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See also Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. Sce 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A, Medium 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. ned. 

“From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 


to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man.”—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


‘“No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest ; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss.” —PalZ Mall 
Gazette. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIRTEEN 
SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAGMENT. With 
a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26, 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition, 4to Edition, 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). and and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 
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CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE APOS- 
TOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET  JURIS- 
DICTIONE HIERARCHIZZ ANGLICANA ET 
CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth, 21s. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposition of 
the Apocalypse. Sewed. Is. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 15. 6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half vellum, paper sides. 55. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a. met. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10, 
See also Harnack, A., ‘‘ Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22, 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE CHARACTER AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 

‘ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.” —Christzan World. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
— PHILO JUDAUS. Seep. 20. 
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ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion, 2nd Edition, witha 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, Printed with red lines, 

* Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 


EWALD (H.)}. COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. 155. 


GILL (C.) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition, With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic MS, in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and 
History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated into 
English by E, E. Kellett, M.A., and F, H. Marseille, Ph.D., 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


“The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.”—Scotsman. 


“One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives us 
Harnack in pure and vigorous English.”"—Christian World. 


— LETTER to the ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel 
and Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 


— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological Library, 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA, See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 
— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. Aéso Crown Theological Library, 


p- 11. See Saunders (T. B.), ‘‘ Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critics,” p, 25. 

— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
Pp. 4. 

— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Translation edited by Maurice 
A. Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols, 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series. ) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 8vo, cloth. ts. 

— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. Is. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT ; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


—- THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo. 
cloth. Is, 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s, net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from the 
Rabbinical Literature: A, Passages relating to Jesus. B. Passages 
relating to Minim, Minuth, Division II. General Results. Appen- 
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dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 


Indices, 

“ His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.”—Zpository Times. : . 

“Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject." —Manchester 


Guardian. i ede: Pi. 
“It is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 


scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world—that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.” —Cambridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.) THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 

— FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. Il. 

— and HARNACK (ADOLF.) ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G, 
Dawes Hicks, Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., 864 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV. and V., 960 pp. Cloth. Each 12s, 
6d. net. Annual Subscription, Ios. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.)) THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
USEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS, of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J.. D.D.)) THE COMING CHURCH. A 
Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. 15. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 25, 6d. 

THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 15s. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
2nd Edition. 3.5. 6d. 

— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d, 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. Is. 3d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON) THE CHANTS AND 
ANTHEMS. Together in 1 vol., cloth, 25. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth, 25. 6d, 
With Chants, in I vol. 18mo, cloth, 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament, 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament.” By E,. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 


“This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 
students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher critics’ 
of the growth of the Old Testament.”— The Guardian. 

‘*Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work.”—Bvitish Weekly. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See p. 35. 


KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14. 

— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Reset. 
2vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 2Is. net. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10. 


LODGE (Sir O..) LIFE AND MATTER. A Criticism of 
Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘Riddle of the Universe.” Fourth 
Impression, Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. §8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 
2s. net ; superior cloth binding, 35. 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 


-— MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, 
sewed. 25, 6d. 


MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.)) HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Sir Oliver Lodge quotes the book in an article in Contemporary 
Review, and states that the book contains many useful hints 
and much information, 


‘©The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book is 
notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasiveness 
with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. Sce The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 14. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 

NEES 6 (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS, 

é Pp. 30. 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


OTTO(R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 13. 


PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 


Es, net; 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 


pore 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.. LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


—- PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


Pp. 9. 
—— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 


ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


-—— PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6d. net. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p.3. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


p. 9. 
RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 


ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 


Pp. 14. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French, Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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REVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
ND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


—  PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
Pp. 9. 

REVILLE (JEAN) LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


— See also Sabatier’s ‘‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit,” p. 4. 


RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 
61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6a. net. 


“His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed traveller 
who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to weigh 
evidence. . . . Mr. Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into account.” 


—Spectator. 


“The result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from the 
vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily ‘charged with 
information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which abound 
are true to life.” —A theneum. 


RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. With 
Introduction by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. and 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6a. 


—— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6a, net, 

“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.”—Scotsman. 


‘Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. §8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d, 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 


pe 55. 
SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.). THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol, II. (Translation), Part 1. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net, Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Appendix 
on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
45. 6d. 


— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. and 
Edition. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY. 
CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d, 
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SODEN (H. von, D.D.) THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. $8vo, cloth. 55. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.). THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


See also Kautzsch, ‘‘ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. §8vo, cloth. 15. 6d, 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6@. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo, 


70s. net. 


—— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
55, net, 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts. 6d. net, 
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UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 
eA ae and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
VO. Ss 


— ae CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.)) THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d, 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6a. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
35. 6d, 


WEIR (T. H., B.D... A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C, von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols, 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


WERNLE (Paul) THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo.. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction, 8vo, sewed, Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. II. 
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WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. Od. 


— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6a. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy §8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6a. 


— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
‘* A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 7s, 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6a. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 55. 


— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 55. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted, 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed, 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo,'cloth. 6s. 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p- 21. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed from the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, in refutation 
sof Economic Dogmas, Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net, 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 22. 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo, 12s, 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part separately. 
Voll. Nov™r, 25."600';" Noi 2, 255 67, ; "Nos, Part ayn is, Os 
Part 2, 25.; No. 4, Part 1, 15. 6d. ; Part 2, 2s, Vol. II. No. 1, 
Part I, Is. 6d. ; Part 2, 25.3; No. 2, Part 1, 15. 6¢.; Part 2, 25,; 
Nos 33sPart 1° 25.3) Part'’2;'2s) = Vole ILL Parte f,aseeoge 
Part 2, 2.5 NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios, 6d, net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s, 2d. net. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.) THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study of the 
Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


From the Contents, 

Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Propositions 
—Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution—Concerning a 
Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacColl—Later Logical Doctrines—The Utility of Symbolic 
Logic. 


“Its style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” —A theneum. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 

“It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, and 


certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy. 


“It is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker ma 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet will 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volumes, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought. There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself, or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three.” —Sz. James's Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


Vols, II. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. 
and II, 18s. each. 


Vols, IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 
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Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT) DATA OF ETHICS. _ Reset 


uniform with popular edition of “ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
-net. ; cloth, 3s. net. 


—— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics, 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


— DATA OF ETHICS. Small Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. ; 
sewed, 2s, 6d. net. 

— EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each 10s.) 30s. 

—— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
‘*The Man vw. The State.” 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 
Sewed. Is. 

— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 

—— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s, 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s, 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No, 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s. 

No, 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. ais. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


New volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins, Being a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 215, 


—— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 


sewed, Is, 


—— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations, 8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages, Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. VL 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
: and History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALAYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-English 
Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, cloth. (Published 
at 185.) 10s, 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, 125, 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico). 
2 vols. in I. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed. 35. 


DAVIDS(T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.) ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 155. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. Io. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER OST- 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM _ PROPHETEN JESAIA nach fiinf 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei 
Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 8s. 6d. net. 


DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C. Bezold’s Second German Edition, By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol., Royal 8vo, 255. net. 


pDIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr, 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 
aoe of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 

eylon 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE) AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D... A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree, 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8, 9, and 11, p. 46. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.)} HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Largetype. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 15. 6d, 
Psalms. Is. 

Job. Is. 

Isaiah. Is. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. vo, cloth. 
125, 


—— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. ; 
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LYALL (C. J.. M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PR4-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. 10s, 6d, 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi, 
Edited from the MS, in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 21s, See also 
** Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian—English— 
German). By W. Muss-Amolt. Completed in 19 parts, Each 
55. net.; or bound in 2 vols., £5 net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Strassburg). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Julius 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d, 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia, Vols, I. to III. to, cloth. Each 28s, 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
ee, of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18s, 
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PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


PLATTS (J. T.).. A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
a Central Provinces of India, Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 

vo. 0s. 6d, 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 


By bs 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 155. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadir B, Salim B. ’Uthman, Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 35. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, Litera- 
ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated from the 
3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 
CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. Is. 6d. 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 75. 6d. per part net. Parts I. and III. now ready, 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstablished for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chietly preserved 
in the British Museum. 


Volumes already issued— ; 
THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTER 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II. 84s. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E, 
Crum. 21s. net, 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. is. net. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7s, 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, Each ats. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Puble- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 





ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and_other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 25. 6d. 


‘© A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.”—Wational Observer. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘©The books are well got up, and in Vaz//ante an excellent choice has been 
made.”—Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


“Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” —EZducational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d, 


“*These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi, 
originally contributed by their author to the Fzgavo. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge all 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap.” —T7ke Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 35. 

‘The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 
they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 





BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Cld Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 
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BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
‘College, etc., etc, Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 35. Vol, II. Warren Hastings. 35. Vol. III. Lord 
Clive. 35. 

—— See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 


DELBOS (L.).. NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Brztannia, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and _ considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools, With Exercises, By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School, 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised, 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or separately, Grammar, 35. ; 
Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE(W.v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS.  Sce Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 25. 6d. net. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Preface, Translation, and Indices ; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed, 35. 6d. 


—— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, M.R.LA., Royal 
Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of Celtic Languages. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 25. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 
Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 25. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle, 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 35. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
‘*The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf, 43, 35. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 10s. 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 35. 

‘The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizvalism he attacks.” —Oxtlook. 


‘Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise ‘‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. $8vo, cloth. 55. 
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O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places, Edited from MSS. and translated. 

~2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d, net. 


PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROGET (F.  F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 115, 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


—— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages, 8vo, cloth. 10s. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. Mesca Ulad; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from. 
Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part 1, pages 
1-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 
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TODD LECTURE SERIES—Continued. 


Vol. III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No, 830, Texts, 
Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6a, 


Vol. IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘ Grammatica 
Celtica.” By E. Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.LA., 
Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages. 
25. 6d. 

Vol. VI. The Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre, and 
Homilies and Legends from L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Trish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., 
M.R.LA., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25. 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns. 2vols.in 1. Imp, 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA, Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap, 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Hdition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Key, 5s. net.) 35. 6a. 


WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


We most pcre recommend this book to anyone going out to settle in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. 

“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”—Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

—— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


35. 
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YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 


and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
‘the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides, £4, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 


8vo, cloth. 65, net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 


GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., ’ and }. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). 10s. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but zs contained in the Ti hompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. LV., Part I, Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With "Sac Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.) ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vi+82. 15 [Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net. 

BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 
GIENE. Small 8vo. Pagesv+164. 6s. 6d. net. 


BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, amd 102 superb full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s. , Ra 
marble sides and edges, £7, 7s.; half-morocco, £8, 8 

BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. Trans- 
lated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages vilit+245. 44 Illustrations, 
8s. 6d, net. 


BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
12mo, 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B.,F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price 1s, 


— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 
LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
SOD) ap smnet. 

BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (10905). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 55. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E SHDE be veh 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 


Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed, 25. 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M.D, 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 6d. 

4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed, 25, 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6a. 

6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s. 6d. 

8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 

g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed, 42s, net. Appendix to8andg, 5s. net. 

10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 

11. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
arepes! School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.)  4to, 
7s. 6 

DUTTON (Jj. E., M.B., ChB.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


— and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. FIRST 
REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. 105, 6d. net. 


—  — RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CONGO 
1903-5. Price 5s. 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.) and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., 
M.D., C.M., "M‘GILL. THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE 
CONGO FREE STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 
Temperature Charts. Price 7s. 6d, net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. $8vo, Pagesx+140, 90 Illustrations. 55. net. 


GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A "COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. Price 7s. 6d, net. 


HANTZSCH ({A.) ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viii+206. 26 
Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
8vo, Pages iv+365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 


— INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. Is. net. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 


HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.) CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii+188. 55 Illustrations and 2 
Plates. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations, 2s. net. 
Vol. III, Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. Is, net. 


— SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small 12mo. 165 pages. 
31 Illustrations. 55. net. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. _ Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6d, 


JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I, Head and Neck ; 
Part II, Fore Limb. Price per part, 15s, net, sewed; cloth, 
16s, 6d, net. 


— LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 16s. 6¢. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 

JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. t12mo. Pages 
viit+64. 14 Illustrations. 35. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s, net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, Is. net; Nos. 27-31, 25. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35, 6d. net. 

LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 83 
Illustrations. 315. 6d, net. 

LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 
Smallizmo, Pages viii+197. Illustrated, Outof Print. 8s. 6d. 
net, 

LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- | 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 8vo, Pages 
vit+154. 65. 6d. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. §8vo. 122 pages. 55. 


net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards, 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman, With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net, 
2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool, With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net, 
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3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc., 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s, 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B,A., with 4 Plates. 25. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates, 2s. 6d. net. 

Io. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates, Price 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates, 2s, net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.), With 7 
Plates. Price 4s, net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s, 6d, net, 


LONG (J. H.). A TEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo. Pages;v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


pr 


MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56 pp. 35. 6d, net. 


MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.) CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo. Leather. Pocket Edition, Pages vii+204. 
Out of Print. 8s. 6d. net. 


— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, RAW 
MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With roo Illustrations. 145. 6d, 
net. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 


~I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 25. 6d 

II. Ross (R.), H. E. Annett, and E. E. Austen. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 215. 

III. Annett (H. E.), J. E.. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. 
Malarial Fever. 4to. 10s. 6a, 

V. Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901. With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results 
arrived at to date. 8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. $8vo. Is. 


VI. [Wot cssued yet.] 


VII. Durham (H. E.) and W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 7s. 6d. 


VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. Is, 


IX. Ross (R.) Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. Is. 


X. Dutton (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. tos. 6d. net. 


XI. Dutton (J. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. 
Ios. 6@, net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. Boyce(R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
vO, Is, 


XIII. Dutton (J. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.D. M‘Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B. Liverpool; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E. Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers, 155. 


XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 
practice in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. 
8 Plates. Price 55, 


XV. Giles (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—continued. 


XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M/‘Gill) and 
Anton Breinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 
4to. 6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M‘Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts, Price 75. 6d, net. 


XVIII. 1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis ; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of 
“Sleeping Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 4 
Maps (2 colours) and 4 Plates. 3. Newstead (R., A.L.S., 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
A New Dermanyssid Acarid. With 1 Plate. 4. Newstead 
(R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With 1 Plate. 5. Stephens (J. W. W., M.D., Cantab.) and 
R. Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy of the Proboscis of 
Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp, 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. net. 


XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 
6 Plates. Price 5s. net. 


XX. 1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D. La prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les 
principaux postes de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 
4 Maps, and 4 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 2. Breinl (Anton, 
M.D.) and A. Kinghorn, M.B. The Anima] Reactions of 
the Spirocheta of African ‘‘Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 3. 
Breinl (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spiro- 
cheta of African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. Price 5s. 


XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimental 
Study of the Parasite of the African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Note 
on a new Spirecheeta found ina Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other articles, qto. 75. 6d. net. 


MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 8vo. 
Pages x+305. 41 Illustrations. Ios. 6d. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. $8vo. 81 pages, 52 Illustra- 
tions. 55. net. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING IN 
PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedition. 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine.) Is. 
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NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FOR THE LABORATORY. Small izmo. Pages xii+257. 
22 Illustrations. 6s, 6d, net. 


——and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). _LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 


OTTO (RUDOLF) NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6a. net. Nearly 100 pages, 17 full-page Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of. Liverpool, Hunterian 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. With 
10 Plates. Crown 4to. 10s, net. 


PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. Now in 


preparation. 55 net. 


PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.). METHODS FORTHE ANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition, 8vo. Pages viiit+170. 3 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons, 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


PRAY (Dr. ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. Is, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth, Ios. net. 


RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (Prof. P.C.). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. With Sanskrit 
Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
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REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations, 
Vol. I. 1898-9. 105. 62. Vol. II. 1898-9. 255. Vol. III. 
Part I. 1900, 7s. 6a. Vol. III. Part 2. 1901. 125. 6d. Vol. 
IV. Part I. 1901. 205. Vol. IV. Part 2. 1902. 215. New 
Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; cloth, 21s. Vol. 
V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, 12s. 6@.; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI. 
Part 1. 1905. Limp, 125. 6d.; cloth, 13s. 6a. Vol. VI, Part 
Ze, T5seo VoloVEL Part: 1.. 20s. 62. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired) ). 
MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II.) 4to, 21s. 


— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. 1.) 15. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 
(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V, 2.) Is. 


—— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 
Is, 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
35. net. 

‘The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of value 


in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—Physician and Surgeon. 


‘* Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical train- 
ing as a means for the preservation of health.” —Scotsman. 


6° A very sensible little treatise.” —Glasgow Herald. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts, By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 
Qs. 

SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of Pottery.) 
2 vols. Large 8vo, £3, 35. net per set; per volume, 31s. 6d. 
het. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 45. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, www, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each, Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each. 

—— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 25. net. 


SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. 8vo, Pagesx+294. 1 Plate, 40 Illustrations, 
6s. 6d. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 
35. 6d. net. 

STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and S. R. 
CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., IL.M.S. PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA. 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 125, 6d. net. 

STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Third Edition, 8vo, Pages x+597. 139 
Illustrations. 19s, net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 
Is. 

—— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 


Rese ULIOES IN SIERRA LEONE. ‘See Ross and 
aylor. 
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THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL,M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 4to. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (5 coloured) 
and 7 Charts, Price 7s, 6d. net. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D... THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. 8vo. Pages iv+ig0. 20 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. Session 
1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier volumes of 
the New Series, I.-X XIL., are still obtainable. Price 6s. net each. 
Commemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, gos. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3, 30s. Part 4, 75. 6d. Vol. XXXIX. Part 1, 305. Part 
2, 19s. Part 3,435. Part4,9s. Vol. XL. Part1, 25s. Complete 
parts only—we do not supply separate papers. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 215. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I-XX. gto. £22, 5s. 6¢. Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Various volumes at various prices, 

VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Claxe 
College, Cambridge, ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal $vo, 
cloth. 7s. 

VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.).§ THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PERIODIC LAW. Small 12mo. Pages viii+ 321. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6a. net. 

— THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. t12mo. Pages vi+290. 
8s, 6d. net. 

— and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. tz2mo. Pages vi+ 266. 
35 Illustrations. New Edition in preparation. 6s. 6d. net. 

WILEY (HARVEY W.,A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. Vol. 1. Soils. 3 vols, 8vo. New Edition in 
preparation, Vol. I, ready. 18s. net. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s, 

‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.”—Jour. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people.” —Sczence Gossip. 

“It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth."—Knowledze. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net ; 25. 2d. per annum post free. Nos. 1-4 ready. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN) WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


—— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.)}. SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hon. 
eee Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
75. 6d, 


—_RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed at Phcenicia 1200 B.¢., 
and other maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, each. 


—_MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s, net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 1 vol., 
196pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. Buckram. 
55. net. Supplement III. 1904-5. 5s. net. 

‘* The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. .. . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. .. . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 


in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.” 
—The Times. 


DIETRICHSON (L.).§ MONUMENTA ORCADICA,. The 
Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth, £3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 32 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.). WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla- 
tion regulating the Labour of Women, 8vo, 3s. 


HENRY (JAMES). A:NEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
ésthetical Remarks on the A‘neis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions, Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
£42, 2s. net. : 


HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 
boards. 25. 


—— WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Miniatures, 
Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 
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JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 155. net. 





KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges, Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 


General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M., historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s. 


General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245. 


Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I; 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 


Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Greecize Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum, For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 205. 


Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallize Cisalpinz et Transalpinze cum parti- 
bus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Cesar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1 + 1,000,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 245, 


Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiz Minoris Antique 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1:800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 20s, 
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MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig) ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. Is. 


MUIR (Prof. RAMSAY). A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 
With Maps, Illustrations, Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, net. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 
From the Earliest Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
4to, cloth, 21s. net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
University of Liverpool, Vols. I.-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
Ios. 6, 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 55. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ Creation Records,” ‘‘ Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries,” etc.) MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the © 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols, 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


“In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which they 


F) 


have been applied in the various trades.” Manchester Guardian. 
‘* More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”—Polztical 
Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. _ See 
p- 31. 

—— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 

—— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Sve p. 32. 

—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 
6s. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 
MONUMENTS. Vol. IV. Folio. 20s, net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
' buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman, 
2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position of the Employer. 
Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s, net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson, Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem, Fcap. 8vo, 
art linen. 4s. 6d, net. 

“ This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 


for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, and the 
sympathetic and appreciative temper. . We do not attempt to criticise, 


but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it,”—Spectator. 
“Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 
“It is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.’ "Glasgow 
Herald, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s, 6d. 
net. Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. 


‘There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression of 

free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the venture 
of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful surprise. . 
It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical students if they do tiot 
show full appreciation of a journal so admirably planned and so strongly 
commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we have nothing but praise, 
the print being large and the margins ample. We have never with more sincerity 
wished well toa new undertaking ; ; and should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, 
‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be of immense service to all serious and progressive 
students of the subjects with which it deals.” Christian World. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by Antoinette M. 


Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and 
October. Price 1s. Per annum, 4s. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum, 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly 
subscriptions, 375. 6¢., post free. 


ee OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
LUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 35. 6d. 
2 7s. 6d, per annum, post free. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 
Joumal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. Issued 


irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.-XV. already published at various prices, Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by Members of the Com- 

“mittee and other Naturalists, Cloth. 85, 6d. net. Seep. 48. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. Quarterly 


Journal, Numbers, 2s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 50. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 


Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.—X. already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceedings. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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